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PREFACE. 



A. FEW brief remarks will be sufficient to explain the 
objects of this Tolame. In the three Tolumes of the 
Fasti Hellenic! the testimonies are collected upon 
which the facts and opinions are fonoded. Each writer 
is made to give his own eTidence in his own language, 
or the passages are referred to in which the evidence is 
contained. In the present volume the quotations and re- 
ferences are omitted, the principal &cts and observations 
are retained, and sometimea the arguments by which the 
facts are established. In this, as in the larger work, 
the Chronology of Rome from the war of Pyrrhus in 
Italy to the death of Augustus is combined with the 
memories of Greece. The account of the Assyrian 
Empire, the Scripture Chronology, and other subjects 
which were embraced by the larger work, are also in- 
serted in this. If any errors were discovered in the 
lai;ger work, they have been corrected ; and, although 
the testimonies which are given in the former volumes 
are not repeated in the present, yet, when additional 
testimonies have been found, and when access has been 
had to new materials, I have availed myself of these, 
and have quoted such testimonies. These passages will 
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PREFACE. 

supply what was omitted, or complete what was imper- 
fect, aod will contain Supplementary ETidence upon' 
the matters to which they refer. The Notes at the 
end of the volume supply some additional and neces- 
sary explanations. 

That this Epitome may be a cooTenient introduction 
to the larger volumes, the form and arrangement' of the 
original work is preserved ; and the dissertations which 
followed the Tables in each Period are given in the 
same order, with only such alterations as seemed to be 
required.' 

I have to acknowledge the liberal encouragement 
which this volume has received from the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press. The volumes of the 
Fasti Hellenici were publisbed under their patronage, 
and the same fiivonrs have been conferred upon this 
Compendium. 

Welm/n, Herti. 
^i^ September, 1851. 

* When the rolumes of the Fasti Hellenici are quoted, tlie 3rd 
edition of the second volome and the 2nd edition of the third are for 
the most part referred to. 
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FASTI HELLENia 




I. It is proposed in this volume to take a brief survey of 
the civil and lit«rary chronology of Greece from the eariieert 
aecoimts to die death of Augustus. We divide this subject 
into three periods j the first comprehends all the time which 
preceded the 55th Olympiad ; the second extends from the 
55th to the 125th Olympiad ; the third from the 1 25lh Olym- 
piad to the death of Augustus. 

The timee before Pisistratna, forming the first of these three 
periods, may themselves be distributed into three portions ; 
the first extending to the Trojan war, the second containing 
the space from the fall of Troy to the first Olympiad, and the 
third the interval from the first Olympiad to the 55th. In 
the five oMituriee and a half which elapsed from Pisistratus 
to Augustus our materials are ample and authentic ; to each 
suoceasive year may be assigned its proper incident. But in 
the thousand years which are computed from Cecrops to Pi- 
mstratus it is enough if we can conjecture the probable date 
of a few principal facts, by comparing tite scanty memoriala 
and uncertain traditions which descended to posterity, and 
from which the learned of a later age composed their chro- 
nology. 

In the times before the Olympiad of Coroebus some remark- 
able p^ods might have been preserved. It might have been 
remembered and recorded that the war of Troy lasted to the 
tenth year; that Orestes returned to At^os in the eighth 
year after the death of Agamemnon ; that the Boeotians 
occupied Bceotia in the 60th year, and the Dorians Pelopon- 
nesus in the 80th year, o^r the fall of Troy : or that the 
Ionic migration commenced 60 years after the return of the 
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2 FASTI HELLENICI. [PABT 1. 

Heroclidte. The duration of some remarkable reigns might 
also possibly have been transmitted. But it ie not likely that 
the years of any entire series of reigns were aocnrately preserved. 
Accordingly, not relying upon the dates of the later (^rono- 
logers, I have attempted to collect the scattered relics of 
the eariy traditions, and to exhibit the early times, as they 
are related by the ancients themselves, in the form of gene- 
alogies. 

But the authority even of these has been called in question 
by many able and learned writers, who reject Danaus Oadmna 
Hercules Theseus and many others as fictitious persons. It is 
evident that any fact would come from the poets embellished 
with many fabulous additions; and fictitious genealogies were 
undoubtedly composed. Because however some genealogies 
were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding that all were 
fabulous. Niebuhr argues that the traditions preserved by 
the poets woidd be obscured in two or three generations. 
This might have happened, if the poetry of the Greeks had 
been rude songs re{nted merely by the populace. But this 
was not the character of the early poetry of Greece. The 
composition was recited by persons whose profession it was 
to lay it up in their memories and to transmit it. The ioAbs 
was a person of importance and dignity. In poetical language 
he was inspired by the gods; in plain description he was one 
who had leisure for intellectual pursuits, who was exempted 
From the necessity of labour and spared the toils of war ; and 
who cultivated poetry as his peculiar province. What he 
composed was not left to the rude multitude, but was com- 
mitted to other barda, who were his successors in the art. 

National vanity, one great cause of corrupting genealogies, 
could have no place in the early times of Greece. In later 
times, when the Greeks begiui to distiagui^ mankind into 
barbarian and Greek, this feeling would operate. Bui this 
distinction had not then been made. The country was occu- 
pied by independent and rival tribes, lonians and .^olians 
and Achfeans and Dorians. The traditions which celebrated 
the heroes of one tribo would be cautiously received by the 
others. Variations in the tale occurred. Thus the character 
and death of Sciron were related by the Athenians solely to 
the honour of Theseus; but the Megarians described them 
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EARLY TIMES. 3 

(li^reatly. Those variatiooa however would estAblieh the 
general fact in whtoh all agreed. And especiallf we may re- 
ceive the traditioQB which were admitted b; those who had 
Qo interest or conoem in the admission. Some of the early 
traditions acknowledged obhgationa to foreign countries. 
They had to tell that they rec^ved the aru of life through 
Danans and Gadmus and Pelops from nations more civilised 
tt^o themselves ; these traditions, so little flattering to national 
vanity, were not such as a people would be apt to fabricate. 
In estimating then the historical value of the genealogies 
transmitted by the early poets, we may take a middle course ; 
not rejecting them as wholly false nor yet implicitly receiving 
all as true. The genealogies contain many real persons, hut 
these are incorporated with many fictitious names. The fic- 
tions however will have a basis of truth ; the genealogical ex- 
preemon may be false, but the connexion whicb it describes is 
real. The names preserved in the ancient genealogies may be 
considered of three kinds ; either they were the name of a 
race or clan converted into the name of an individual, or 
thej wOTe altogether fictitious, or lastly, they were real histo- 
rical persons. An attempt is made in the genealogical 
tables given below to distinguish these three classes of names. 
Those which appear to be the names of nations converted into 
the names of persons are there exhibited in capitals ; the fle- 
ctions names are in italics. Of those who are left in the third 
class all are not entitled to remain there. But I have only 
placed in the two flrst classes those names concerning which 
there seemed to be little doubt. The rest are left to the 
jadgment of the reader. 

The following are examples of the name of a people con- 
verted into the name of a person. The brothers Ly^ My- 
tut and Car in Herodotus ; Caacoa in Strabo ; Pekugm, of 
whom there were five; Lelex, of whom there were three; A- 
e&aiu, of whom two are recorded. To the same class I would 
ascribe Epm» MtoluB and Elmi, Phlegyaa Minyat and Orc^ 
mmmt. Ion Dona Areas .<£b/tw, and even Bell&a. These ap- 
pellations mi^t be applied in two ways : either the leader 
was described nnder this national name or (as Miiller has 
interpreted many of these names) the nation itself was per- 
sonified vaiier an individual, and its presence in a particular 
B a 
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4 . FASTI HELLENICI. [pART 1. 

region, or its migration to a particular district, was described ; 
just as in the language of Hebrew poetry the names Itrael 
and Jacob are used for the whole Hebrew nation. But al- 
though in the Greek traditions these were not real names, or 
rather were poetical descriptions substituted for the real 
names, yet the facts with which they were connected were 
real circumatances. In the former sense of the name of a clui 
or race transferred to an individual we may understand TAes- 
ealus the leader of the Thestali, Ion of the loniant, Achava of 
the Acht^afis. In the latter sense, (which less frequently occurs,) 
of a nation personified by an individual, we may interpret 
Thesprotus and Maeedon sons of Lycaon, or PMhiug son of A- 
chtBus. Such genealogies will express an affinity between the 
tribes so named. 

In the second olass, the fabricated names, we may reckon 
those which have been invented to shew a connexion, or rather 
which are poetical expressions of a ooonexion. The connexion 
ia real but the expression fabulous. In these fabricated names 
we may include many of the females who appe^ in the gene- 
alogies. Thus Mestme daughter of Trii^as, SparU daughter 
of Eurotat, Taygete mother of LacetUsmon, Laritsa mother of 
Ach^iit, Callisto mother of jJrcaSjJfe^osa wife of Magnea were 
GotitiouB persons; but the connexion which they signified was 
substantial and real To such names we may refer Am« the 
daughter of ^ohu and mother of Bcaottu. Here Anu be- 
longs to the second class of names and Baeotut to the first. 
Among the imaginary names again may be numbered the 
names designed to express a local origin ; as Maliartut and 
Coronua sons of Thersander ; Manaivx MmUineat Orchommut 
ParrhanLs sons ot Lyeaon ; Epidattrus and Tirytu sons of Ar- 
giu ; Andreta son of the PeneUa ; or those in which a plain 
and obvious analogy may be traced between the name and 
the fact. Thus A'et&Uus and Amphictyon are fabricated per^ 
sons. But in cases like these of Amphictyon and AethUvt the 
particular circumstances must conspire to mark the persooa 
as fictitious. The mere ooourrence of a name expressing a 
thing is not of itself a proof that the person is fabricated. 
CharUaut was a real person, Agesilaug and Archidamtu were 
real persona, in historical times. The practice of giving de< 
scriptive names is found in many nations. It was common with 
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EABLY TIMES. 5 

the Hebrews, and with the Greeks themselves in- their l&teat 
periods ; why should it not have occurred among them in the 
first ages ! Descriptive names then are not evidences of fiction 
when Doaceompanied by other particulars. Thus EmiotMu is 
rejected in this work not on account of the composition of 
the name in itself, but because a generation is wanting in the 
oldest aathor, and because that generation is transposed in 
the next oldest authority. Even when the name is fictitious 
the person may be real. Thus the father of Arion is Cycleut ; 
doubtless a fabricated name, expressing that ^rion invented 
or improved the Gyclian chorus ; and yet Anon himself was 
real. Belen therefore may be a real person, although by one 
poetical fiction she is called the daughter of Nemma. A de- 
scriptive name which superseded the original name was not un- 
uBoal with the Greeks. Sietic&ona was not the original name 
of that poet, who received this appellation after ho bad attain- 
ed eminence. The real name of Mdiaaa was Lynde. Pero the 
daughter of Ndeax was afterwards called El^m. The origi- 
nal name then otBereulef might have been Alca:m; and in all 
the cases in which we pronounce the person who bears a de- 
scriptive name to be a fabulous person, we must have a substan- 
tial reason founded upon each particular case ; and we shall 
Dot be justified in rejecting Herenles or 7%e8eHs from the mere 
oomporatioD of their names. 

Too much is often deduced from the etymology of names. 
Thus many have sought an etymology for the Pdatffi, and 
have even founded the history and origin of that people upon 
the supposed origin of their name. But there seems no reason 
why this particular people should be so investigated. No ety- 
mology can be proposed of the names ^UM, Epei, Actum, 
Dorta, Theaaati, and many other tribes ; who are derived by 
tiie mythologists from Achteus Dorus or Thesg4xlat ; as the Pe- 
hugi are from Pdiugus. And yet these tribes are acknow- 
ledged, and their origin is not made to depend upon etymo- 
logy ; why then should this be done in describing the Pdtugi ? 
A name might often originate in some accidental or trivial 
cause which was soon forgotten. The etymologies proposed 
for faonetf ^olet, and some others noticed below, are of a 
different character. There the etymologies harmonize with 
the origin of the tribes deduced from other facts. In the case 
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6 FASTI HELtENICI. [PAHT t. 

of the laones and JEoUa, the etymology is founded upon the 
history ; in tho case of the PeUugi the history is founded 
upon the etymoI<^. We may observe that the Greeks them- 
selves, who ore fanciful in etymology, have often been led from 
the acoidental import of a name to invent a fable; which has 
thrown discredit upon the name itself. But the person may 
be real, although the tale to which his name had given occa- 
sion is a mere invention, fabricated in a later age. 

We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom there 
is no reason for rejecting. The presamption is in favour of 
the early tradition, if no argument can be brought to over- 
throw it. The persons may be conudered real, when the 
description of them is consonant with the state of the coontry 
at that time ; when no national prejudice or vanity could be 
concerned in inventing them ; when the tradition is consistent 
and genera] ; when rival or hostile tribes concur in the lead- 
ing facts ; when the acts ascribed to the person (divested of 
their poetical ornament) enter into the political system of the 
age, or form the basis of other transactions which fall within 
known historical times. Cadmut and Danaut appear to be 
real persona i for it is conformable to the state of mankind 
and perfectly credible that PhtBnician and Egyptian adven- 
turers in the ages to which these persons are ascribed should 
have found their way to the coasts of Greece ; and the Greeks, 
as already observed, had no motive from any national vanity 
to feign these settlements. Three arguments establish that 
ffercules was a real person. First, his acts were recorded by 
those who were not friendly to the Dorians ; by Achteans and 
j^olians and lom'ans, who had no vanity to gratify in cele- 
brating the hero of a hostile and rival people. Secondly, his 
descendants in many branches remained in many states to the 
historical times. His son "nepoUmm and his grandson and 
great-grandson CleodtBtu and AriMoma^w, are acknowledged 
to be real persons ; and no reason can be asugned for receiv- 
ing these, which will not be equally valid for establishing the 
reality both of Hercvlei and Hglha. Lastly and especially, 
Hercules is authenticated by the testimonies in the Iliad and 
Odyssey*. These, the oldest poems, treat of the latest period 

•«<««&. b died a raan-iK*p-in Iliad, v, 396. Ilia death \» iDCntk.iiri 
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within tbe epic oyoie. If we regard the aubjects of the early 
epic poetry, the earliest place belongs to the Theogony, tbe 
Ware of the Giants, the Ware of the Titaos. Then follow the 
Phoroait and the Danai* ; then at some interval the acts of 
Hercules and Theseus and tbe Theban ware ; last of aU tbe 
war of Troy and the v&noi. But this order ia in a great 
degree reversed with reference to the poets. The most ancient 
poems, the Iliad and Odyssey, describe the subjects which are 
neariy the last in order; aad, in celebrating the war of Troy, 
tbe author of the Iliad limits himself to the times which im< 
mediately precede it. In the Trojan line he ascends to 
Dardanua ; in the Argive kings to Acrisius. In tbe JEk>lian 
line the Odysaey traces a genealogy upwards to Melampua, 
and to Cretheus and Salmoneus ; and tbe Iliad another to 
Sisypbna. But except in these caeea the genealogies in these 
two poema are limited to tbe third or fourth generation. They 
oever name Dorus or Helen or Danaue or Deucalion. Even 
^olua ia not diatinctly named as an individual^. But this cha- 
racter of the Homeric genealogies is in favour of their bia- 
torical evidence. Tbe dtithors of these poems seem to ascend 
no higher than authentic accounta transmitted by contem- 
porary poets would carry them, and to have neglected the 
remoter times, where tradition was leas distinct and more 
obscured by fable. But, if tbe author of the Iliad flourished 
where we place him, tbe heroes of tbe fourth generation would 
be only 250 or S60 years, and Hercules only SIO or S20 years, 
before the time of the poet himself ; and through that period 
the testimony of contemporary bards, by whom so remarkable 
a person was mentioned, might well descend to the time of 
Homer ; in whom that hero appears (as Mitford remarks) in 
a different character from tbe Hercules of later poets; not 
fllotbed in a lioD^s akin, bnt armed like other heroes and at- 
tended by armies. If the testimonies in tlie lUad are sufflcieot 
for establishing the reality of Hercules, they are still more 
valid for attesting the heroes of tbe Trojan war itself 

Tbe existence of Theseus has been denied. It is urged by 

Miiller that the Athenian constitution was falsely ascribed to 

this hero by Athenian vanity; that the Athenians had no 

democracy till the time of Solon ; and that the line in the 

>> A Intel SoXoM ocean in the OdrMe;. 
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Iliad which mentions " the people of Erechtheus** must have 
been composed at least as late as the age of Solon. It U 
trnly affirmed t^at the Athenians had no democracy till the 
age of Solon. We have the testimony of Aristotle that down 
to this period the government of Athens was an unmitigated 
oligarchy. The gradual limitations of the power of the chief 
magistrate at Athens which occurred between the death of 
Oodms and the legislation of Solon, a period of about 395 
years, were not imposed by the peo^e but by the aristocracy, 
who restrained the powers which they were willing to share ; 
and the benefits ascribed to the institutions of Tbeeeus were 
donbtlesB much exaggerated in the brilliant times of Athens, 
when the Athenians bad become a lettered people. But in 
that period from Codrus to Solon they had made no advances 
in political importance ; they had displayed no signs of that 
intellectual superiority which they were destined to assume. 
While the Laoedsemonians were conquering Messenia, the 
weight and influence of the Athenians were as yet little felt 
in Oreeoe. In these times however of comparative obscurity 
to Athens Theseus was acknowledge(n>y the ejno poets of the 
Asiatic Greeks. AlUiough then Theseus was not the founder 
of the Athenian liberties, yet his existence is estaUished by 
these early poets, who composed their works under no Athe- 
nian inflaence; and there seems no cause to doubt the fact 
related by Thucydides, that Theseus collected the inhabitants 
of the districts into one city, although he did not give them a 
democratic constitution. Nor does tJiere seem any sufficient 
reason for rejecting the line in the Iliad which mentions "the 
people of Erechtbeus." This term demiu could not then be 
applied in the sense which belonged to it in after-times at 
Athens ; but the people 0/ Ereohthem might be said by the 
poet as the people of the Lyciatu or the people of Ithaca or th» 
people ofApaxas are said in other passages. 

In addition to the testimony derived from early poets, and 
especially from the Iliad and Odyssey, to the existence of 
andent heroes, the testimony of inscriptions deserves to be 
oon«dered. These might attest the reality not only of many 
persons in the period which followed the Dorian conquest, but 
even of some in the times which preceded it. The Greeks 
were slow in applying the art of writing to poetiy. But, 
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although not applied to poetical works till perhaps after B.C. 
776, or about that date, yet it is probable that letters were 
Implied by (be Greeks to insoriptions in their Temples and to 
re^flters of names from a much eariier date. The Cameo- 
nicse were registered at Sparta from B.C. 67(>; the Olym- 
pionide ia Elia from 776- But the disk of Iphitus, which 
was acknowledged by Aristotle, may be placed at 828. The 
public registers at Sparta, oontaining in Miiller's opinion all 
the kings from Froeles, the registers of the kings and prytanes 
of Corinth, the ancient inscriptions at Elis, which exhibited a 
genealogy from Ozylus to Iphitus, may be referred to a still 
eariier period ; and perhaps were begun to be written as early 
as B. C. 1048, the probable time of the Dorian conquest. 
Among the Athenians we hear of insoriptions made Jn tem- 
ples, which, though not so ancient as those which have been 
mentioned, were nevertheless <^ early date. The insoriptions 
quoted by Herodotus, in which Amphitryo and Laodamas are 
named, were anoient in the time of Herodotus ; which may 
perhaps carry them back 400 years before his time ; and they 
might approach within 300 years of Laodamas and within. 
400 years of the probable time of Cadmns himself. It is 
granted that these inscriptions are not genoine, that is, not of 
the age to which Herodotus assigns them; but that they 
were ancient cannot be doubted, and that the inscriptions is 
that temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes were ancient is 
attested by Aristotle. The inscriptions in Herodotus at least 
are testimonies of tiie opinion of the age in which they were 
inscribed, and are evidence that Amphitryo and Laodamas 
were acknowledged tn an early period. 

At ArgoB a register was preserved of the priestesses of Juno 
which might be still more anoient than the catalogues of the 
kings of Sparta or of Corinth. That register, from which 
HeQanicns composed his work, contained the priestesses from 
(he earHeet times down to the age of Hellanious himself, 
whose work probably ended with the priestess Ghiysis, who 
began her office in B.C. 479, since her 48th year was still 
current in the spring of 43i. That many other registers and 
inscriptions existed in temples, and that they formed materials 
for Tinueus, appears from Poly hi us. 

It is true ^t these registers would'contain no more than 
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bare names. But yet theae would ideutify persons, and would 
be important evidenoe when the question is oouoemiafj; the 
very existence of the early heroes, and when it is denied that 
Pelias Neleus .^gisthus Atreus were real persons. By the 
aid of etymology Orphsas is interpreted to mean darkt and 
owes his supposed existence to the rites of darkness which his 
name desoribes. It is argued that the history oi PeUaa, who 
also means darioMt, has strong traoes of a o6nnezion with 
the same rites; the cutting up of Pelias being the same 
story as the diseerption of Orpheus ; that the signification of 
Neleug is probably the same ; for in mythology brothers often 
represent the same idea. It is observed that Amythaon is 
probably only an epithet; that Afelampus also alludes to the 
same rites of darJttiMg; that in PeU^t or darkfaced is an- 
other trace of the same religion in Phrygia. The story of the 
ciJdron and the division of the body is that of Orpheus and 
Pelias repeated. The names T%yeaet .Mffiethwi Aeropt se«n 
to this enquirer to be all connected with the same religious 
system. Thyestes is a sacri^cer, ^piathia one who tears to 
pigCM, Aerope is the dark, Atreus or Ater probably synonymous 
with Pd(^. 

This scheme of interpretation is less credible than tliat 
which is rejected. For, besides that etymologies, when made 
the basis of history instead of being founded upon it or pro- 
oeeding naturally out of it, can only end in a conjecture at last, 
and can never stand in the place of historical truth, this 
whole reasoning rests upon the assumption that mystical reli> 
^on existed in Greece from the very beginning, and in the 
eariiest ages ; an assumption which is refuted by the silence 
of Homer and the absence of all testimony. 

In other instances the religious worship of the early Greeks 
has been somewhat fiuicifully applied to explain their history. 
According to some expositors one ancient people is a nation 
of priests, a sacerdotal caste ; and their movements are charac- 
terised as a kind of religions wars, underttdcen to establish a 
particular worship. Doubtless the Dorians carried with them 
into any new settlement the wor^ip of Apollo, and the 
lonians the worship of Neptune. But those worships were 
not the cause of wars and migrations ; these were undertaken 
from the siune motives which have led other nations to seek 
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Dew settlements. Even MuUer, who has learnedly illustrated 
the religioD of the Dorians, has sometimes assigned to it a 
luger influence and described it in loftier language than his 
authorities will justify. At one time he states that the 
Dorians every where exterminated the anoient rites of Ceret, 
at another that the lonians planted the worship of Apollo 
by force in Attica. But that the establishment of a religions 
worship was never a leading motive is evident from the fa- 
cility with which the Dorians and other early tribes adopted 
the worship of any other people. Thus the Dorians adopted 
the worship of the Pelasgian Juno at Argos, the Pelasgian or 
Lel^an Diana in Laconia. The Dryopes worshipped ApoQo 
the god of their enemies. The lonians embraced the worship 
cX the Ephesian Diatwi ; an ancnent worship, which they 
found already in the country. With respect to the rites of 
C«rw Herodotus, to whom Miiller refers, does not state that 
these were every where exterminated, but only that they had 
&llen into neglect among the Dorians^ and MiiUer himself 
relates on an another occasion that this very worship was 
adopted by the LaeedEcmonians. 

la treating of the religion of the early Dorians, Miiller 
" ascends to a period in which the primitive religion of the 
" Dorians exhibited a distinct and original charuoter i" and 
describes the Jupiter and Apollo of this nation in the follow- 
ing terms : " The Supreme Deity when connected with Apollo 
" was neither bom nor visible on earth, and perhaps never 
" considered as having any immediate influence upon men. 
" But Apollo, who is often emphatically called the son of 
" Jupiter, acta as his intercessor ambassador and prophet 
" wiA mankind. And whilst the father of the gods appears, 
" indistinctly and at a distance, dwelling in ether, and 'on- 
" throned in Uie highest heavens, ApoUo is described as a 
» divine hero, whose office is to ward off evils and dangers, 
" establish rites of expiation, and announce the ordinanoes of 
*' fote.^ These splendid expressions are not justified by the 
testimonies in .^^sohylus and Sophocles to which he refers. 
But if this description were to be found in the works of 
^schytus or Pindar or Sophocles, it must be ascribed to the 
additions of a later age ; and there would be no proof what- 
ever that it belonged to the rude and ignorant worship of the 
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early Dorians. To attribute tfae&e splendid notions to them 
would be on error similar to the mistake of some interpreters 
of the Eleurinian Mysteries (an error exposed by Lobeck) 
who, applying to tboae mysteries the refined notions of a 
polished age, have ascribed to the barbarians of the age of 
Eomolpus a hidden wisdom which existed only in their own 
imaginations. It is true indeed, that the Jupiter and Apollo 
of the Iliad are sometimes described with striking attributes 
of divine power ; but these are only the lofty oonoeptions of 
the poet's own mind. If however we were to grant that 
those were the current opinions of the Ionian and ^oUao 
Greeks in the age in which the Iliad was composed, we ooukl 
not infer from thence that those notions belonged to the 
religious system of the early Dorians. For this poem, proba- 
bly composed in the tenth century before our era, was at the 
least three centuries later than the period at which the Do- 
rians planted the worship of Apollo at Delphi or in Crete. 

The names exhibited in the genealo^es after the return of 
the HeraelidtB may be for the most part referred to the third 
class of real historical persons. There is no reason to believe 
that the Ionian and -^^lian Greeks were ignorant of the found- 
ers of their respective stat^^ from a period not very remote, 
nnce the beginning of the period was less than three centuries 
before the Olympiad of Corcebus. In Greece itself the succes- 
sions of kings in some dynasties were attested by registers al- 
ready noticed, and yet, if the remark of Mr. Lewis be just, that 
lineal successions through a long series of descents do not occur 
in authentic history, we may suspect that the love of the Greeks 
for a genealogy exhibiting a lineal succession has led them to 
attribute to those dynasties a lineal succession where it was 
not always lineal. In the dynasties represented below, the Mes- 
oenian suooession is lineal through eight reigns. In Arcadia 
the lineal succession ends at ^ginetes ; but it begins with 
Hippothus and is continued through nine reigns. The succes- 
sion at Corinth, which commences with Aletes, is broken at 
Aristodemus ; but it remains entire through eight genera- 
tions. In the two Spartan lines the lineal succession of the 
Agidffi ends in Oleomenes I ; but it proceeds unbroken through 
17 reigns from Aristodemus inclusive. In the other line wo 
shall see reason below for omitting one generation ; but the 
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Itoeal descent from Aristodemus to Detnaraius, in whom it 
ends, nevortrheless proceeds through 1 5 reigna. The Athenian 
reigne are also reproHented as lineal. The direct eucceiBsion 
is continued from Melanthus, the founder of a new dynasty, 
down to JEeahyluB the I2th perpetual archon, for 14 genera- 
tions. It was recorded of a dynasty of Lydian kings that 
they held in direct descent from father to son for 22 genera* 
tions ; and of the kings of Assyria that they reigned for 30 
in lineal descent. Although these two last cases are fabnloos, 
yet they contribute to shew the tendency of the Qreeke to ex- 
hibit the reigns of kings in lineal succession. The suspicion 
then appears well founded, both flrom the practice of the 
Greeks and from the improbability of the faet, that tiiose suc- 
cessions in the Grecian dynasties were not always lineal, and 
that although the names for the most part were faithfully re- 
corded, and although the dynasties remained unchanged, the 
successor of a king is sometimes called his son when in reality 
he was a brother or a nephew or some oollateral heir. 

II. In these abstracts of the first part of the Fasti Hel- 
lenici I proceed to describe the early inhabitants of Greece, 
to relate the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, to surrey the 
Asiatic colonies, to examine the date of the Trojan war, and 
then to exhibit a tabular view of the first fifty-four Olympiads. 
This will be followed by a short account of the principal mat- 
ters contained in the Appendix to the larger work. 

The inhabitants of Greece in the first ages are rather to be 
classed according to their clans and families than according to 
the districts which they occupied in the country. They had 
no settled habitations, but migrated frtmi one part of the 
country to another, often in a hostile but sometimes in a peace- 
ful manner. Thus the Dorians frequently changed their habit- 
ations. The first seat of the Achseans was in Tbessaly ; thence 
they migrated into Laconia, and lastly occupied the northern 
shore of Peloponnesus, called from them Achaia. The lonians 
were settled in Attica ; thence they passed into Peloponnesus, 
from whence they returned into Attica before their final settle- 
ment in Ana. It was not till after the Dorian occupation of 
Peloponnesus, that the different members of the Greek nation 
were fixed in the seats which they finally occupied. 

On surveying the people known by the appellation of 
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Greeks, it naturally occurs to enquire whether these were de- 
scended from the aboripnal ooeupiers of the Boil, or whether 
they were sprung from settlers of & later date, by whom that 
original race was supplanted. Four establishmeDts were as- 
cribed to foreigners ; but the change effiioted by these esta- 
blishmeDts otBanaas Oecropg Cadmia aad Pekpt was not such 
as to deserve to be accounted the introduction of a new raoe of 
people, such as is produced by force of arms, or by large bodies 
of invaders overwhelming the old iahabitfmts. Nothing of 
this character belonged to the settlemeote made in early 
Greece. These were made within three centuries of the Tro- 
jan war, when the country was already in the possession of 
powerful tribes, which subsisted after these establishments, 
and increased so far as to supersede them. All these four set- 
tlements are examples of a smaller received into a Urger nnm- 
ber. They were adopted by the body of the people by whom 
they were received, and the Egyptian or Phoenician or Phrygian 
settler was lost in the Greek. Excluding these then from the 
enquiry, we must ascend to a higher point of time, and extend 
our survey over the eaHy tribes by whom the country was 
possessed, in order to determine how far the Greeks were an 
aboriginal people. 

A dynasty of Pelade chiefs existed in Greece before any 
other dynasty is heard of in Greek traditions. Excepting io 
this line, none of the genealogies ascend higher than the ninth 
or eighth or seventh generation before the Trojan war. Da- 
nans is in the ninth, Deucalion in the eighth, Cadmus in the 
seventh generation before that epoch; but in the Pelasgio 
branch of the nation Fhoroneus is in the eighteenth before the 
Trojan war; the founder of Sicyon is his contemporary; and 
the Pelasgio chief who planted the Pelas^ans in Thessaly is 
five generations earlier than Deucalion. Inaohus the father 
of Fhoroneus was the highest term in Grecian history. Afri- 
eanus makes him a little older than Moses. Eusebius has 
placed Moses 300 years below him, but agrees with Africanus 
in placing luachus 700 years before the fall of Troy. Another 
tradition however, to which Pausanias refers, made Fhoroneus 
the first king. Acuailaus and Plato record this tradition. 

Aiticanus according to computations derived from the ac- 
counts of Philochorus, Hellanicus, Castor, and others placed 
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the flood of Ogygea aad the 55th year of the reign of Phoro- 
neus at B. C. 1796. or 1020 years before the Olympiad of Co- 
itebus B. C. 776- The computation of Afnoanus will place 
Phoroneus 667 years before the date which EratoBthenes aa- 
mgOB for the fall of Troy. 

By all iestimoDies Phoroneus was an aboriginal chief of the 
predominant tribe the Pelasgi. His subjects were Pelasgians 
and hia successors Pela^ans till the coming of Danaus. The 
anoi^it cbronologers attempted to arrange the events recorded 
in their early traditions according to the reigns of this Pelas- 
gic dynasty which ruled at Argos. Tatiau has supplied the 
synchronisms, which are also given by Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Castor undertook to assign not only the whole period of the 
dynasty, but the years of each respective reign. Pausanias 
aapplies the following list : 

1 [/nacAw] 

2 Phorotuui 

3 Argut 

4 Phoriae and Pmrasiu 

5 Triopat 

€ latue and Agmor 

7 Grotopua 

8 Sthmdat 

9 Gelanor 

10 DanaUt 

11 L^nceaa 

12 Alat 

13 Acrmut at Argos, Prcstut at Tiryns. 
Apollodonis names llnachus; 2 Phoroneus; 3 Argus; 

4 Oiaaus ; then lasus ; after the mention of whom he passes 
to the adventures of lo, and returns to the kings of Argos at 
Ofllanor. He then names Danaiis and Lyncens, and makes 
Acrisius and Proetus contemporary kings. ApoUodorue and 
Pausanias make Argus the grandson and successor of Phoro- 
neus. Apis appears in neither as king of Argos. 
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The genealogies are as fullow : 



[part I. 



Fausanias 

InBohui 




Apollodoevs 

1 


1 


Pboion.™ Mgi^ 


Api. Niohe 


"r 


PdUr» Arp 


4- 





Pdaigiii Imu Agenor M«Nene -j Aigat 
UriM> lo Crotopu 3 jg.^ jj 



Oafanor. 



The Scholiast on Euripides gives the genealogy with other variationa : 
I Inachui 



^■leui Ap[> NIoba 



Criinu Ecbuua Peirmnu Epldau 
Phorbu (Amtor) 



(P^^uiV 



latat AgHior Xanthut 
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Some of these names are illiutnited by Hygiatu, thou^ 
oomipted. Pelasgns lams and Agenor are made the sons 
of TriopM by Hellanicas. Paosoniaa and Hy^us mentioa 
Pdaagns son of Triopas. Laiusa dan^ter of PeUagns is in 
Pansanias. Xanthos occurs in Diodoros. A son of Miobe is 
oaHed Pela^os by Dionysius, and that chief who passed into 
Thessaly in the sixth generation after Pelasgus son of Niobe 
is also named Pelasgns. JEeahylue gives this name to the 
king whom Danaus displaced. Another Pelaagus aooordtng 
to Fansanias founded a dynasty of kings in Arcadia, and was 
oontomporary with Danaus Cecrops and Deucalion. Aooord- 
ingly the oombined aooonnta of .^^hylos, Hellanicas, Apol- 
lodoroB, DionyduB, and Pansanias establish five Pelasgi. 
1 Pelasgns brother of Argns and son of Niobe. 2 Felasgos 
bther of Larissa son of Triopas. 3 Pelasgus son of Larisaa 
who planted Thessaly. 4 Pelasgus displaced by Danaus. 
5 Pela^ns the ancestor of Eohemus and Agapenor of Ar- 
cadia. The mistaking these and the confounding them to- 
gether has produced maeh conftisioa. Dionysios and Apol- 
lodonifl hare confounded the Aroadian Pelasgns with that 
earlier Pelasgus who flourished seven generations before him, 
and was the grandson of Phoroneus. Dionysius thus describes 
the colony to Italy : " They planted a colony in Italy under 
" the coi^uot of CEnotms son of Lyoaoo, who was the fifth 
" from A^m and Phoroneus who first reigned in Felopon- 
'* oesos. For Niobe was the daughter of Phoroneus ; Pe- 
" lasgus the son of Iflobe. Lycaon was the son of ^zens, 
" Deianira daughter of Lycaon. From Deianira and Pelasgus 
" qtraog a second lijenoa. His son (Enotrus flourished 17 
** generations before tiie Trojan war.*" 
The genealogy will be this : 

(SI) I tbenoeoM Mtau 

(90) S Nloba Ltcmmi 



Pdugni'-^Di — 



(19) 8 Pdugni'-^Dtuuiira 

(IB) 4 Ljemaa II 

(17) 6 fEnotnii. 

This error of Dionysius, which is noticed by Clavier and by 
Booul-Boohette, will be maaifeat if the testimonies oonceming 
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the Arcadian Felasgua are ezamiaed. Felaagus the founder 
of the AroadifiD dynasty is placed in the sixth or the ninth <»■ 
the tenth generation after Fhoroneua. Areas is by a conoor- 
rence of authorities in the sixth generation before the Trojan 
war. The interval between Felaegus and Areas is variously 
stated thus : 







13 








12 


hpMM-OHiu 






11 I 


Biokdius-CoiVM. tijoimu* 




10 Pdugui 


10 


Putlin-AicUloc^ 

1 


S P^. 


B hjaoa 
B Nyodmoi 
7 cJotto 



7 


• ■+ 


Pui» CMM«-Sdlb« 

cJluto 
1 


TNyilm. cX. 


1 


6 ArcH 


6 


± 



The first is the aceoont of Eunialus, which is adopted by 
Chuvn of Lampsacua and by Pausanias ; the second is the 
aooonnt of the poet Aaius ; the third genealogy is preserved 
by the scholiast upon Euripides, who seems to follow Charax; 
a fourth acoount of Areas was given by Duris, who made him 
the son of Orchomenus. This acoount also will place Fe- 
lasgua in the ninth generation before the Trojan era, beoauae 
Orchomenus is a son of Lyoaon and a brother of Nyotimus. 
In the third genealogy, Uiat of the soholiast, Aroas is not 
derived from Felasgus at all ; and Felasgus is thrown back 
to the 13th generation. But yet he is placed by this aooonnt 
in the 6th generation below Fhoroneua, being the son of 
Arestor, who was the fifth from Phoroneos. The first and 
second genealogies, however, of Eumelus and Asins, plaoe 
Felasgus in the 9th or 10th generation before the Trojan 
war; and the synchronisms agree both in Fausanias and 
Apollodonu. Lyoaon is contemporary with Georops according 
to Fanaaniaa, which will plaoe him in the ninth generation ; 
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and Nyctimug with Deucalion aooording to Apollodorus, whioh 
refers Nyotimus to the eighth. Pela^pia theFefore was eight 
or nine generatiooii later than Fhoroneus. NyctimuB, then, 
and CEnotnis are eight generations before the Trojan war 
instead of 17; and it is manifest that Dionysius and Apollo- 
dorus, making the Aroadisji Pelasgus grandson of Pboronens, 
have confounded a later with an earlier Pelasgus ; or rather 
hare followed those who endeavoured to give the Arcadians a 
high antiquity, and to place their founder in the remotest 
period. DionysiuB appears to have blended together two 
opposite traditions coDceming the (Eaotrian colony to Italy. 
Apollodorus is inconsistent with himself; for he himself places, 
as we have seen, Nyotimus in the time of Deucalion, and Pe- 
lasgus in the ninth generation before the fall of Troy ; and 
yet he had (Jready rrferred Pehugus son of Niobe to the 7th 
generation before Danaus, consequently the 16th before the 
fall of Troy. We are not to solve this difficulty by observing 
that Pelasgus, being not an individual but a nation, in reality 
existed through all these generations; for the question is, 
what was the opinion of the ancients themselves P They be- 
lieved Pelasgus to be a real person ; and we are to enquire 
how far their acconnt is consistent with itself. The son of 
Niobe in the 17tb generation before the Trojan war could not 
be the father of Lycaon eight generations after Niobe. 

The Argive original of the Aroadian Pelasgus is obscure. 
He was made the son of Arestor by those who proposed to 
derive him from the Inachidse. Bnt that account mast be 
rejeot«d, if we accept the other traditions which bring him 
down to the £fth generation before Areas. This tradition, 
however, which derives him Arom Arestor, shews that he was 
of the same race with the Pela^ of Argos. We may ar- 
range the times of these early Pelasgio establishments in this 
manner : a migration under a Felasgic chief, represented by 
Xanthus, son of Triopas, planted a colony first in Lyoia and 
then in Lesboa. Two generations later a migration to Thes- 
fialy proceeded from Argos, represented by Aclueus Phthius 
and Pelasgus, sons of I^arissa; nearly contemporary with this, 
and in the ninth generation from Fhoroneus, a Pelasgio chief, 
probably derived from Argos, established himself in Arcadia. 
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Two generations afterwtmla, the (EnotrianB and Peucetiuu, 
Pelade tribes, desoribed under the persons of CEnotnis and 
Peucetiiis sons of Lyoaon, migrated to Italy. 

Achseue son of Lariesa and grandson of Pelasgiu II is 
sometimes eonfouoded with a later Achieus son of Xuthus ; 
to whom are ascribed some of the acta performed by the 
former. Aohteus and his brothers migrated into Theesaly in 
the fflxth generation after Pelssgus I accordin^^ to Dionysiusi 
whose account is to the following e^ot : " The Felasgiana 
" first inhabited Argos in Peloponnesus, being an aboriginal 
" race. They had their name from their king Pelaagus. This 
" Pelasgus was the son of Niobe daughter of Fhoroneus. In 
" the sixth generation leaving Peloponnesus under three 
" leaders, Phthins Achteos and Fela^us, they migrated to 
** Htemonia. Expelling the barbarians who inhabited it, they 
" divided the country into three districts, called from their 
" leaders Phthiotis, Achaia, Pelasgiotis. Remaining there 
" 5 generations, in which period they attained the greatest 
" prosperity, in the 6th generation they were driven out by 
" the Guretes, Leleges, and others led by Deucalion son of 
" Prometheus and of Olymene daughter of Ooeanus." Ar- 
chander and Architeles, grandsons of Achseus, returning from 
Thessaly to Aigoe, married two daughters of Danaiis, 

Strabo confounds this with the later Aohxus son of Xuthus : 
" Aclueus one of the sons of Xuthus fied to LaoedsBmon and 
' ' caused the name of AohieanB to be ^ven to the inhabitants." 
He subjoins " The Aohteans were Pbthiotte and dwelt in 
" looedtcmon.'* This last ciroumstanoe was true ; but the 
Aohaaans of Phthiotis were not derived from Aohsus son of 
Xuthus, and Aohseans were in La«onia before his time, being 
found there by his oontemporaTy Teotamus son of Doras. 

The following Table exhibits the five Pela^ : 
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Pdasgus IV or Gelanor, who waa the lOth from Phoroneiu, 
was oontemporai; with Dan&ilB, by whom he was displaoed ; 
and, Daoaiia being in the ninth generation before the Trojan 
war, as will be shewo below, tlua acoount will place Phoronem 
in the 18th before that epodi. This agrees with the tradition 
pres^red by Diodorus, that Alom«na the mother of Hercules 
VM the I6th from Niobe the danghter of Phoroaeus. These 
18 gmerations ourrent, computed at three to a century, wiU 
plaoe Pfaorcmens at ^out 570 years before the fall of Troy. 

This genealogy of \he sons of Lartssa and iheax desoend- 
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ants, connecting all the occupiers of Thessaly into one family, 
establisbea that it was posaessed by kindred races ; and that 
all these were to be referred to a Fetas^o fltoclc. Thessalus 
in this genealogy is represented according to the account of 
Bhianus compared with Stephanus and confirmed by Strabo. 
Another tradition made him son of G-rsecus. Another account 
makes Thessalus the ancestor of Pelasgus III. The name 
Thessalus occurs again as the leader of the Thessali after the 
Trojan war. But these various traditions, which made Thes- 
salus the son of Oneous, or the father of Gnecus, or the an- 
cestor of Pelasgus III, all agree in the fact that the Thessali 
were a Felasgic people. They first appear in Thesprotia, 
where this Pelasgic tribe might have been established about 
two generations after the time assigned to Pelasgus III. 
Here Aristotle found the Grseci, who are in the genealogies 
the parents or the offspring of the Thessali. Both these tra- 
ditions mark them as kindred races. From Thesprotia the 
Thessali returned in the 60th year after the fall of Troy into 
Thessaly, which then received their name. But in oooapying 
this region they returned into the original country from 
whence their progenitors had issued about eight generations 
before the Trojan war. 

Teutamius, a second of the name, reigned at Larissa ia 
the time of AcriHm. This Teutamius, or Teutamides, was a 
Pelosgian ; and Pelasgic princes remained in Thessaly down 
to the period of the Trojan war. For of the nine states of 
Thessaly mumerated in the Homeric Catalogue, four were 
led by chien of Pelasgic race. Whence it appears that the 
expuldon of the Pelosgi by the Hellenes was not complete. 

The wide extent of the Pelasgian dominion under the early 
kings of Argos is confirmed by many testimonies. Pela^a 
was the name for the whole country. According to Acusilaiis, 
the whole tract as far as Pharsalia and Larissa in Thessaly, 
and including all Peloponnesus, was called Pelaagia. JEuhy- 
luB describes the extent of their dominion at the arrival of 
Danaiis, and extends their rule over all the country through 
which the Algus flows, and to the west of the Strymon. He 
affirms the land of the Ferrhtebians and the districts beyond 
Pindug, near Psonia, and the mountains of Dodona, to be 
the limit on one side, and the sea to be the boundary on the 
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other. The Pdatgi ma; be traced in every part of Greece. 
"We fasye seen tbem in Peloponnemu and Theanlj and Thet- 
protia; they also inhabited Attioa Boeotia aod Phoois. The 
oracles of Delphi and Dodona were originaDy Felatgia. Pe- 
lasgi were in Emathia. Dardanos the ancestor of Priam was 
a Pela^an. The Peiaigi remained in possession of Aroadia 
till the latest period, and a Pelasjpan dynasty reigned there 
till the second Messenian war. 

They were gisdnally expelled or subjected in most other 
parts of Greece. In the 8th genOTation before the Trojan 
war, aooording to DionysiuB, they began to be expelled from 
many parts of Thessaly. This was the epoch of a general 
moremmt throughont the tribes of the G^reek nation. At 
this period new dynasties began to arise, and a new order 
of things to commence in varioos provinces of the country. 
Within the space of a centnry the Hellenes were established 
in Thessaly, a new dynasty was founded in Arcadia, another 
in LacMiia; Danaiis appeared at Argos, Cecrops at Athens, 
and Dardanua in Phrygia laid the foundations of the Trojan 
kingdom. Dionysius describes the countries which the Pe- 
lasgians occupied in their dispersion. Some remained in pos- 
sesnon of the north and north-eastern quarters of Thessaly, 
some migrated westward to their brethren of Dodona. 
Others occupied Boeotia and Phoois and Euboea. But many 
passed over into Asia, or settled in Orete, and the ooasts and 
islands of the ^gaean. They may be traced in these countries 
by many testimonies. Homer attests that they were found in 
Crete. Meneoratee marks their position on the whole line of 
ooast afterwards called Ionia, and in the adjacent islands. 
Hence the Chians derived themselves from the Pelasgi oS 
Thessaly ; and the other islanders were of Pelade race till 
the lonians snbdned them. The country afterwards named 
.^ioKt was occupied by PeUsgiaoa. Like the Pelasgi of the 
Ionian states, they were conquered or expelled by the oolomsts 
from Greece after the Trojan war. 

Diodorus; enumerating the states which had held the do- 
minion of the sea after tiie Trojan war, ascribes 85 years to 
the Pelai^wi empire. These 85 years are placed by Eusebius 
at B.C. 1088 — 1004, which would agree with the period of 
their flourishing condition in Asia and the islands notioed by 
Strabo, before the period of the Ionic migration. 
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Bishop Marsh infers from Strabo that the original seat of 
the Pelasf^ans was id Asia ; and he eopposes Thraoe to be 
pointed out by Greek writers as Uieir original establishment 
in Enrope. But we have seen that the evidence of Strabo and 
of other Greek writers respecting Thrace and Asia refers to 
this subsequent oooupation of those countries by the Pela^ 
after their expulsion from Thessaly. The earliest accounts, 
beyond which tradiUon could not reach, found them in Pelo- 
ponnesus : their migrations from thence are recorded, but do 
mention occurs of the Pelac^ in any other qoEirter preceding 
their appearance in Peloponnesus. In obserring, then, the 
wide difRision of the Pelasgi, we must distingniob between 
their original and more ancient occupancy during their do- 
minion in Greece, and the later periods during their depres- 
sion. The Pelasgians at Dodona in Herodotus belong to the 
first period, but the Pelasf^ans in Asia Minor belong to the 
second. The colony indeed to Lyoia and Lesbos is of the 
former period. But this migration was six generatJoos below 
Pfaoroneui. 

We may now add some particulars respecting the Pelasgi 
in Italy. Dionyeius names three Pelasgic colonies ; the first 
under (Enotnis and Feucetius, the second from Tfaessaly, the 
third under Evander from Arcadia. A short abstract of the 
account of Dionysius will shew the sources from whence he 
derived it. " The Aborigines of Italy were accounted by 
'* some an indigenous race ; others considered them aa a 
" wandering people collected from various countries, and in- 
" terpreted their name to mean wandtrert : oUiers accounted 
" them a branch of the Ligurians, a race which is seated near 
" the Alps and in many other parts of Italy. The best Bo- 
" mas antiquaries, C!ato, C. Sempronius, and many otheov, 
" conmder the Aborigines to be Greeks, who migrated from 
" their own country many generations before the Trtgan war. 
" But these writers do not define the particular Grecian peo- 
*' pie, or the state from whence they came; nor do they dte 
" any Grecian authorities for their accounts. What the truth 
" is cannot be pronounced ; but if the conjecture of these 
" writers be just, the Abori^es must have been derived 
" from an Arcadian oolony, since that was the first Grecian 
" people who passed into Italy, under the conduct of <Stiotrm, 
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" 17 generatioDB before the Trojan war. With (Snotrtu came 
" Peooatiua, one of his brothers, from vhom a part of the 
*' country was named Penoetia, as from CEnotrus the name 
" of (Enotria was given to the region in which he settled. 
" Antioohus, an ancient historian, relates that the CEaotrians 
*' were the first settlers who were known to come to Italy ; 
*' that one of this race waa a king called Italus ; that he was 
" snoceeded by Morges, from whom the (Enotrians were called 
" Morgetes and ItaUans. Pfaerecydes mentions CEnotrus aod 
" Pencettiu sons of Lyeans and grandsons of Felaagus as the 
" leaders ; that they settled in Italy; that from CEnotrus the 
" people were called (Enotrians, and from Peueetiue another 
" part of the country was named Penoetia. If therefore the 
" Aborigines were a Grecian people (as Oato and other Bo- 
" man writers i^rm), they must have been descended from 
" the settlers under CEnotrus. The Pelasgian colonies from 
" Thessaly came later, and Uiis was the first that passed from 
" Greece into the west. 

" By these Aborigines the Sioels were pressed on all sides, 
" and long and bloody wars ensued between them. During 
" the continuance of these eontests, a band of Pelasgians 
" came from Thessaly into the neighbourhood of the Abori- 
" gines, who received them for the benefit of their aid in their 
" war with the Sicels, and perhaps also on account of their 
" consanguinity ; since, if the Aborigines were (Enotrians, 
" they were of the same race as the new settlers ; the Felas- 
" gians also being Qreeks from Peloponnesus. They remained 
" in Thessaly five generations ; in the sixth Deucalion drove 
" them oat, and they passed first to Dodona, then into Italy. 
" They propitiate Uie Aborigines by producing an oracle, and 
" a settlement is assigned them in Yelia. These Pelasgians, 
" with the help of the Aborigines, seize upon Croton, a town 
" of the Umbrians (a very ancient people prior to the set- 
" tiement of the Aborigines, and dispersed over many parts 
" of Italy), and, driving out the Sicels, the Pelaegi and the 
" Abori^nes jointly occupy Osere, or Agylla, Pisa, Satumla, 
" AInnm, and other towns, which they gradually took from 
" the Tuscans ; and F^erii and Fescennioa (originally towns 
" of the Sioels) retained to my time some vestiges of the 
" Pelasgian race. The Pelasgi also penetrated into Oampania,- 
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" BDd drove from thence a race called Avrunei, by whom that 
" tract waa possessed. There they founded among other towns 
" Larisaa, so called from a Larissa of their own io Pelopon- 

'*The Sicels, being driren by the Aboriginea and Pelaagi 
" out of their onginol seats, pass over into Sicily, which was 
" at that time possessed by the Sicani, an Iberian tribe, who 
" had a little before been driven to seek refuge there ttom 
" the Ligarians. The Sioels settled at first io the western 
" parts of the island, and gradually spread till it began to be 
" oalled ^m them SuccXfa. This migration of the Sioels into 
" Sicily happened according to Hellanicua in the third gene- 
" ration before the Trojan war, in the 26th year of the priest- 
" hood of Alcyone at Argos, Hellanicus reckons two distinct 
" bodies of emigrators ; the first of Elymi, who fled before the 
" (Enotrians ; the second, five years later, of Ausoniana, who 
" fled before the lapyges; and he derives their name of Sicels 
" from a king Sicelut, Fbilistus reckons the date of this 
" migration to be the 80th year before the Trojan war, and 
" supposes that the people who passed into the island were 
" Ligurians, under the command of Sicelua son of Italus; and 
" that these Ligurians were driven into Sicily by the Umbri 
" and Pelasgi. Antiochua of Syracuse does not attempt to 
" fix the date of this event, bnt supposes the emigrants to 
'* have been Sicels driven out by the (Enotrians and Opioi. 
" Thttcydidea calls the colony Sicele, and their enemies Opici, 
'* hot dates the event after the Trojan war. 

" Meanwhile the Pelasgi, being established in Italy, after 
" some short time fell into great oalamitiea, and mode a se- 
" cond migration back again to Greece, and to many other 
" countries. The causes of this migration, and the circum- 
" stances, ore told by Myrailns of Leabos ; escept that for 
" Pelasgi he substitutes Tyrrhenes. These Pelasgi, from their 
" residence in the neighbourhood of the Tuscans, had acquired 
" a skill in navigation, and were exercised in war. Henoe, 
" from their coming out of the oountiy of the Tyrrhenians, 
*' the appellations of Pelasgi and Tyrrhenes were indiflferently 
" applied to them, as by Thucydides, and by Sophocles in 
" the Inachui. The period at which the misfortunes of the 
" Pelasgi led them to thia second mtgration was about the 
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" second generation before the Trojan war ; and it continued 
" after that war till the Pelasgians gradually declined in 
" Italy; for, except Croton in the TJmbrian territory and a 
" few towns among the Aborigines, the Pelasgian establish' 
" menta in Italy decayed. 

" Among those who occupied tJie vacant seats of the Pe- 
" lasgi in Italy, the Tyrrhenes were the chief; a race oonsi- 
" dered by some as indigenous in Italy. Others coasider them 
" as foreigners, who migrated thither under the conduct of 
" Tyniienna, a Lydian. They think that Lydus and Tyr- 
" rbenua were brothers, sons of Atys ; that Lydus remained 
" in Asia Minor in the region named from him Lydia; that 
" Tyrrhenus led a colony into Italy. This is the account of 
"^ Herodotus. According to others, Tyrrhenus was the son of 
" Telephua, and came thither after the Trojan war. Xanthus 
" of Lydia makes no mention of any settlement of Lydiana in 
" Italy, and makes the sons of Atys to be Lydua and Torybua, 
" who both remained in Asia. Hellanious, after mentioning 
" that the Pelaagians were driven out of Greece by the Hel- 
" leaeOy relates that they settled in Italy, seized upon Crotun, 
" and occupied that country which was afterwards called 
" Tyrrhenis. Myr«lus, on the contrary, eays that the Tyr- 
" riienians, when they emigrated, were called Pelasgi from 
'^ their wandering habite. My own opinion is, that those are 
" in an error who account the Tyrrhenians and Pelosgi to be 
" the same people ; that these names were naturally con- 
*' founded and applied indifferently to those who belonged to 
" the same r^on, as often happens in such coses. Thus the 
'* names of Trojan and Phrygian are used as synonymous, 
" and the Latins, Cmbrians, and Ausontana, are all indiffer- 
" ently called Tyrrhenians by the Greeks. That the Tyrrhenes 
" aod Felasgi were a different people is proved by their lan- 
" guages, which had no resemblance. Neither do I think the 
" Tyrrhenes a colony of Lydiana ; for there is no resemblance 
" here in language. These two people differ in laws, in man- 
" ners, and institutions. That opinion, then, seems the most 
'* probable, which auppoaea these people an indigenous race 
" in Italy. 

"The Pelaagian aettlera, then, who remained after these 
" suooessive emigrations, were intermixed with the Aborigines 
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" in Lstium, till their desoendaota in process of time founded 
" Borne. But in the 60th year before the Trojan war another 
" Ch-eoian colony settled in those parts of Italy under Evander 
" of Arcadia, according to the accounts of the Bonuuu them- 
" selves. Evander emigrated from Arcadia in consequenoe ot 
" a faction in his own country. Faunus at that time was king 
" of the Aborigines, who received the Arcadians amicably, 
" and they were admitted to seat themselTes on the Palatine 
" hill, a space sufficient for the crews of two ships, the whole 
" nwnber of the followers of Evander. This prince brought 
" with him into Italy the use of letters, which had been latdy 
" acquired by the Arcadians. This second colony of Greeks 
" (after the Pelas^ans from Thessaly) dwelt on tlie spot on 
" which afterwards Bome was founded, in common with the 
" Aborigines." 

These testimonies in Dionynus establish the fact that Pe- 
lasgi from Greece emigrated to It^y ; bat the circumstaaoes 
and the time of that earliest migration are lost in remote an- 
tiquity. In the aooonnt of the (EnotriaCi colony there appear 
to have been two traditions; one which placed it 17 genera- 
tions before the Trojan war ; another which derived it from 
Arcadia. Dionyeins and Pausanias have both confounded 
these two traditions together. It is not likely that the (Eno- 
trians proceeded from Arcadia; but, if they are rightly re- 
ferred to the 17th generation, they proceeded from Pelopon- 
nesus daring the period when the whole of Greece was under 
one dominion, of which Argos was the head ; and long before 
the Arcadian dynasty existed. If the tradition which calls 
these colonists the children of Lycaon rightly marks their 
time, they proceeded to Italy in the Jth generation before 
the Trojan war. But (Enotnis and Peucetius, like Mocedon 
and Thesprotus, are called sons of Lycaon only because these 
were all Pelasgic tribes, and faeoaase Arcadia was by some 
considered aa the source of the Pelasgi. This genealogy, then, 
cannot be wholly trusted as any sure indication even of their 
time. The time assigned, however, is probable; for if the 
(Enotri and Feucetii proceeded from PelopoDnesue in the 
7th generation before the war of Troy, this emigration would 
cointnde with the period of that general movement in Greece 
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which ws have already notioed, and in whioh so many new 
dynasties arose : it would also agree with the time of that 
oUier Pelasgio migration, whioh proceeded from Thessaly to 
Italy npon the rise of the HeUenes. 

Aooording to the aocoant of Dionysins, the Pelas^ might 
begin to decline in the south of Italy about B. 0. 1 170. We 
bare evidence, however, that the oountiy was still occupied 
by a Felasgic population near 500 years after that period ; 
for when the Greek colonic were planted in Magna Grada 
they found the inhabitants to be PeUsgi, whom they reduced 
to the condition of rassals. 

Contemporary with the Pelaapo kings of Argos another 
Pdai^o dynasty reigned at Sioyon. ^gialeus the fonoder 
is made contemporary with Phorooeus, and placed in the 19th 
generation before the Trojan war by Pausanias, from whom 
we obtuu the following genealogy : 




3 Votflma 

Of Apis the fourth king Pausanias observes: " He became 
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" aa powerful that the oouotry within ihe Isthraoa was called 
" Apia from him.'" Between Gorax the 13th king and La- 
medon Epopeus intervened. Lamedon was saeceeded by 
Sicyon, and he by FolybuB the l/th king of Sicyon. With 
Polybus the original dynasty failed ; for he was succeeded by 
Adraetus king of Argos. After Adraatoa followed Janlscus, 
of Attic desoent ; then Phsestus a son of Hercules ; then 
Zeuxippus, upon whose death Agamemnon anbjeoted Sioyon. 
Hippolytua, who reigned at the time of the expedition of 
Agamemnon, waa grandson of Phaestus. He was suoceeded 
by his son Lacestades, in whose time Phaloes son of Temeaua 
occupied Sicyon. 

Of the 21 kings who reigned before the Trojan war, the 
eight lost were included within a century ; for Epopeus, the 
14th king in this account, was contemporary with Labdacos. 
The 13 reigns which preceded Epopeus, estimated at 30 years 
to each, would g^ve only 390 years ; and the first king of Si- 
cyon would be placed leas than 500 yeara before the Trojan 
era. According to Castor, Zeuxippus is the 2(}tb king; and 
to these 26 reigns are ascribed 959 years. They are followed 
by six Camean priests for 33 years, and these terminate 352 
yeara before the Olympiad of Coroebua. This chronology, 
which ia followed by Easebius and Synoellua, places .^gialeua 
940 years before the Trojan war, and eight or nine genera- 
UoDS before Phoroneua. 

These are the two lists of Pausantos and Castor : 
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1 jEgialau 

3 TeUtitt 

* Api. 

5 ntlaton 

6 -i^yrMt 



13 Cam 

14 Epopmi 
16 /.aolan 



PELASOI. 

Caitor apad Euaeb. p. 126 

I SgiaUut 52 firea 16x» onmoa 

S Etuopt 46 Ifiaa Mutonmi. 

3 TOehin . .{2a &.) . . ait alalt Stminamdu. 

4 ^pii 29 «« fvo Wpia. 



6 JBgydnu 34 

7 T^unndcAiM 46 hujii» rtaie InaAtu. 

S Ltvtippitt 63 

ff M«*M]H>* 47 

10 £rslui 46 

11 PItmnmt 48 

13 OtAop^t 63 

13 Manlhaiuiii 30 ^hd Umpon Cteropi, 

U HuMhoo 20 

10 Chvreai 6G m lemport Sanaiij. 

16 Cenu 30 

17 Epaptut.. 



19 Siego» . 



[328.) . 

:«s.). 

(428.) . 



40 



J, f Daivgrunl ATgivonnn rtga fiif 
\ annit MO ptrmantemta. 

20 Piiflnu ..(43&) .. 40 

21 Inadiiu . . (4S 8.1 . . 40 
23 Phatui.. [10 ».).. S 

33 Adratiu ..(78.).. 4 

34 Polfphidei 31 hujui alaU lUim tapium. 

26 PelMgui 20 

26 Zn>nnm((3Ua) . . 31 



3 ThM^gtm.. 



. 12 (IS ) 
33 (39) 
7 DmtfiM Charidemtu, qui impetuis txhauilta fugU. Ab 
Haead OI.\ anni 3S2. jfcyontoruM nrpun et Sacerdohm 
ttmperibai anni BOnflantur 99B. 

The acootint of Castor is evidently formed upon the artificial 
Bchemes of ohrono]<^rs, after Chronology bad become a sys- 
tem. The years of every reigo are assigned upon no authority, 
and his interpolated reigns, Marathonius, Marathius, Inachus, 
Pelasgus, bear the marks of fiction. The account of Pausanias 
appears to have been drawn from the early traditions and to 
represent the narrations of early poets. Apotlodorua follows 
traditions which agree with the times assigned by Pausanias, 
making j^gialeus son of Inachus, Thelxion and Telchin con- 
temporary with Apis, and Epopeus contemporaiy with An- 
tiopa and Lycus<=. 



■ of inughiary king* uhetnet. The reigiu ii 
d«riT«d fiQoi popuhr tntdilioa and the CaHor lielnnged to the latter daM l 
Htt* which wera labricaLeil by tiaoao- many nama in thii aocount of Paua»< 
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Ill Tbe Leleqes were widely diffiised over various parts of 
Oreece and the adjacent oountriea. They were stationed in 
Megara ajid Loctib and the west of Greece. They were the 
eariy inhabitants of Eubcea, and ara numbered with the Aones 
Tfimmices and Hyantes as the original possessors of Boeotia. 
That they inhabited Magnesia may be ootleoted from the tra- 
dition that the Centaurs were Letegea. But their most pow- 
erful seat was in Laoonia, called from them Ltlegia ; which 
they possessed for about nine generations down to the time 
oi the Trojan war. The genealogy of this Lelegian dynasty 
is thus i^ven by the ancient mythologists : 

TriopM Lblkx 




1 Gti* hjDimit IdM Dloacnil Cljrtamuiertim Hefau TJnundn BUi P^«* 

Ampfz 10 

Agaaor 13 

I 



It tndiUoni, and aorat at ihem ra- 
.,,..__.., r .MDt dM oannaiion hotireeD Kcyoa 
Coronn^ Conut, Mcyoo, won imigiiuuy and Argot, and eMablith that tlMM oi- 
UngS] but Utey wtradcrirad from an- tinwere inhabited bytlisn 
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According to this genealogy Tyvdareua was of Lelegian 
race, and the Leleges possessed Messenia as well as Laconia 
until the ^oUda came into that province about three gene- 
rations before the Trojan war. 

The Leleges, like the Pelaagi, were found in Asia Minor 
and the Islands. According to Herodotus they held the 
islands in the time of Minos ; according to Strabo they were 
anciently intermixed with the Oarians, and were found in 
many parts of Asia Minor. They were in the Troad down 
to the time of the Trojan war, and occupied Ionia till the 
Ionian colonists expelled tbem. Pausaniaa aleo records this 
last particular, and their residence in these countries is at' 
tested by occasional notices in the early poets. The Leleges, 
like the Pelasgi, of whom they seem to have been a part, gror- 
dnally disappeared before the Hellenes, by whom they were 
reduced to the state of vassals. Hence Eratosthenes reckoned 
them among the extinct races of Asia. 

With the Pelasgi and Leleges the Cauconb and Drtopeb 
are named by Strabo among the early inhabitants of Greece. 
Of these the Caucona are traced in the west of Peloponnesus. 
Like the Pelasgi and Leleges. they found their way into Asia, 
where they appear in the Iliad among the forces of Troy and 
are placed by Strabo in Paphlagonia. He considers the Cau- 
cons an extinct race. 

The Dryopes inhabited mount (Eta for three generations 
before fferculei, by whom they were expelled and transplanted 
into Peloponnesus. They may also be traced in the early 
times in the neighbourhood of Ambracia. The genealogies 
concerning the Dryopes all attest a Pelasgic original. Ari- 
stidee mentions the Dryopes and Pelasgi together as extinct 
ffellmic racet. 

The Aqnbs Tbhmices and Hyanteh are found in Beeotia 
in the time of Cadmus. Pausanins relates that the Eotenes 
were said to have been the first inhabitants of the Thebaid ; 
that their king was Ogygus, an indigenous chief; that they 
were destroyed by a pestilence ; and that the Hyantes and 
Aonee (native Boeotian clans, in the opinion of Pausanias] 
succeeded the Ectenes in the occupation of the country ; that 
Cadmus coming with an army defeated them in a battle; that 
he permitted the Aonee to remain and mingled them with 
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his Fh(eni«ianB, but that the Hyantea after their overthrow 
withdrew out of the country. The Hyantes thus ejected may 
be traced in Phocis and (Etolia. The Tgtmaioet are oamed 
by Strabo Stephanus and Lyoophron. If Cadmus may be 
placed about 130 years before the fall of Troy, it will follow 
that these tribes, the Acnes, Temmices, and Hyantes, were 
still found in Boeotia after the period at which the Dorians 
and j^^lians were established in Thessaly. 

The Carianb, who were considered by Herodotus and many 
other writers the same people as the Leleges, were masters 
of the southern islands of the Mgtean sea till Minos subdued 
them in the third generation before the Trojan war. They 
had also occupied the eastern coast of Peloponnesus. How 
long they retained possession of the islands is not recorded ; 
but Isocrates implies that they did not appear there earlier 
than the times of Danaus and Cadmus, five or six generations 
before Minos. They afterwards passed into Asia Minor and 
dwelt in the country around Miletus till the lonians expelled 
them about eight generations after the reign of Minos. It 
seems however that after the death of Minos they retuned 
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or at least reooTered possession of the Cyolades; and were 
not finally expelled till the time of the Ionian oolonies; for 
Isocrates and Plutarch describe them as possessing those 
islands after the return of the HeraoHd^ into Peloponnesus, 
«id ascribe their expolsioa to the Athenians. After the Io- 
nian settlement, the Carians appear to have been confined to 
the province called Caria from them. The Carians of that 
province acknowled^^ a connexion with the Mysians and 
Ljdiana. In the time of the Trojan war the Carians, like the 
PeJasgi and Leleges, had been already in part expelled from 
tbfflr original seats, and inhabited the country near Miletus. 
Thej were eariy considered as barbarians ; and yet in a late 
pftriod it was remarked that many Greek terms were found 
in their language. 

IV Having taken this short survey of the early tribes, we 
proceed to consider the Hsllekbb, who traced the beginning 
of th^ power to Deucalion. The desoendants or reputed 
descendants of Deucalion down to the Trojan war are deli- 
vered to us in the following manner : 
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1 Deucalion is placed 365 years before the fall of Troy 
by the Parian Marble, and 358 by Eusebius. But, as by 
the genealogies, which were their sole authorities, Deucalion 
is only in the eighth generation before the Trojan era, this 
period is too long by at least a century, and we may reckon 
not more than 250 years from Deucalion to the fall of Troy. 
He is the son of Prometheus, who is the brother of Atlas, 
and Atlas reigned in Arcadia. Prometheus himself was seated 
in Peloponnesus. The followers of Deucalion were Ouretes and 
Leleges. It seems then that DeuculioD the reputed founder of 
the HoUoneB may himself be traced to a Pelasgio original. 

His kingdom is placed in Thesaaly. According to the 
Parian Marble his seat was at Lycorea in Phocis. Pindar 
makes Opus his first habitation afler the fiood ; others sta- 
tioned him at Cynus. The flood of Deucalion is placed by 
Aristotle near Dodona. It was generally howeyei* placed in 
Theasaly ; near mount Othrys by Hellanious. According to 
some aathorities the flood of Deucalion extended to Attica, 
according to others it reached the neighbourhood of Delphi. 
It was limited however to Tbessaly and the adjoining dis- 
tricts, or at least to Northern G^reeoe, by the early aooounts. 
It seems to have been gradually invested with the circum- 
stances of the general Deluge. 

2 Hellen and bis sons are acknowledged by Hesiod and 
even by Thucydides. Other acoounta generally agree that 
Hellen was the bod of Deucalion, that he reigned in Phthiotis, 
and that from him the Oreeka were called Hellenes. Some 
make Hellen the son of Prometheus and extend his authority 
to Bceotia. Hellen the founder of Hellas in Thessaly was said 
by another tradition to be the son of Phthiua and grandson 
of Achffius. This Achieus we have already seen was the son 
of Lanssa and the grandson of Felasgus in the tenth genera- 
tion before the war of Troy. This genealogy accordingly de- 
rives Hellen the founder of Hellas from a Pelasgio origin. 
But, as Hellen the son of Denoalion or Jupiter or Prometheus 
is only known to us as a king of Phthiotis, we may conclude 
that under Hellen the son of Phthius the same person is 
described. The name Hellen will in both oases express the 
Hellenic chief who, about seven generations before the Trojan 
war, founded a Hellenic state in Phthiotis. From this begin- 
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DJog the inflaence of the Hellenes was gradually extended 
untJl their nanie beoame general for the Grecian people. It 
is Dot clear at what time the name Hellenes became genenU 
for the whole Greek nation. In the Iliad this name is only 
given to the town in Phtbiotis; in the Odysaey it is used in a 
wider sense. Apdiodoma remarks that Hesiod and Arohi* 
lochns used the term for the Greeks generally. The term 
Hellenio then was gradually extended, and came to be applied 
to the whole Greek nation after the Trojan war and before 
the time of Hesiod. 

3 JEoXua after the death of Hellen reigned in Phthiotis. 
Five of his sons ore named by Hesiod ; seven sons and Bve 
daughters by Apollodorus. Others give him ten sons, one of 
whom is Macsdon. From these children of .j£k>lus were de- 
scended the chief families in every part of Greece. Some of 
the descendants of Deion were seated in Thessaly; Gephalus 
occupied Cephalenia; Ferieres son of i¥<olu8 possessed Meeae- 
nia, Magnes Magnesia. The descendants of Sisyphus reigned 
at Corinth. From Sisyphus and Athamas were sprung the 
kings of Orchomenus. Solmoneus was seated in Elis, and his 
descendants Neleus and Nestor in the neighbouring district 
of Triphylia. Adrastus, another descendant of ^olaa, became 
king of Argos. At the time of the Trojan war five states of 
Thessaiy, and Ithaca Phueis and Orohomenua in central and 
western Greece, were led by .^^liao chiefs. The ^toli by 
one tradition were j^Coliao, and by some accounts Bceotus 
the founder of the Boeoti was derived through Mimas from 
.^Golus. 

Of JEolae himself nothing is told except that be reigned in 
some part of Theasaly, and no acts are ascribed to him com- 
mensurate with the power which his sons are reported to have 
wterdsed in every part of Greece. Whence we may infer that 
.^V>lu8 was nothing more than a personification of the ./Eolei. 
The sons of .dSolus named by Hesiod (three of whom are at- 
tested by Homer), uid perhaps Deion, seem to be real per- 
sons, but no otherwise brothers than as they were contem- 
porary chiefs of ^olian race. iElolus himself is not distinctly 
named in the Iliad. 

4 Xuthus is called the son of Hellen and father of Aohfeus 
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and Ion. He ia driven first Trom Thess^y into Attioa and 
then from Attioa into Peloponnesus, where he Bettlea and 
dies. Both hie father and bis sons appear to have been ima- 
ginary persons, nations and not individuals. It is therefore 
probable that Xuthus himself was also an imaginary person ; 
and we may concur with Miiller in rejecting him. The name 
of Xuthus is traced in Sicily, where another Xuthus son of 
another ^olus is placed by Diodorua. 

5 Aobseua son of Xuthus settled in Laconia, and the in- 
habitants were called Achseans from him. According to other 
accounts he returned to Thesealy, and the AohEeana of Thes- 
saly received their name from Aohteus son of Xuthus. 

We may discom in this acoouut of Achseus an example of 
the name of a people converted into the name of a person, 
and of the practice of ascribing to one person the acts of 
many persons and of distant times. It has been shewn already 
that the Achseans were in Phthiotts many generations before 
the time assigned to Achseus son of Xuthus. The Achseans 
of Laconia, where an exile seeking reliige is supposed to have 
given his name to a whole people, also preceded him in time. 
The other account, which derives the Achasana from Achieus 
son or brother of Phthius, better marks the progress and the 
time of this people; who first appear in Phthtotis (having 
gone forth, according to Dionysius, out of the Pelasgi of 
Aigos) two generations before Deuoalioa. That they were 
known before the time of Xuthus the supposed father of their 
founder appears from the account given of Xuthus himself, 
who ia called an Acheean by Euripides. 

The history of the two persons called Achfeus connects the 
Aoheeana with two races. The account of Dionysius derives 
them from the Pelasgi ; the I^nds respecting Achtena son 
of Xuthus connect them with the Hellene!!. They are made 
the parents of the Hellenes in the legend which describes 
AchieuB as the father of Phthius and graadfather of Uellen. 
They accompany Noleus and the Mo]\6te into Peloponnesus. 
They inhabit Alos, a town founded by Athamaa, whose in- 
habitants retained the name of Achseans down to the time 
of Herodotus. This connexion of the Achseans with both 
races contributes to shew ao affinity between the Hellenes 
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and PeUsgi. The Achteans were planted in Argon and La^ 
oonia about the time of Danaus, and occupied those provinoes 
till the time of the Dorian conqoest. 

6 Ion son of Xnthos and brother of Aohsena is acknow- 
ledged by Herodotus and described b; Fhiloehorus Strabo 
and Pausaoios. Frcnn him Attica and the northern shore of 
PelopoDneaus were called Ionia. Even Aristotle acknow* 
■edged Ion. He is accounted the teacher of the religions oere- 
tnouies, and is placed by Eueebius 1 50 years before the Trojan 
era, a period consistent with the genealogy whioh places Ion 
in the fifth generation before that epoch. The four sons 
of Ion, from whom the four tribes of Attica were named, 
are mentioned by Euripides and by Herodotus. Strabo and 
Plutarch suppose the names of the four tribes to mark four 
classes into which the people were distributed ; an opinion 
according to Hermann founded upon Plato. Boeckh and 
others, adopting this opinion, have supposed that the inha- 
bitants of Attica were divided into castes aocording to the 
practice of Egypt and India ; every man in each successive 
generation being confined to the occupation of hia fathers. 
Hermann however rejects this ; and, without better evidence 
than we have, it is difficult to bclioTc that there ever existed 
in Attica an institution so pernicious and »o subversive of all 
improvement. There are no traces of such an institution in 
any part of Greece excepting only in Crete, where the military 
class was distinct from the agricultural, according to a brief 
notice in Aristotle i* which appears to mean no more than 
. this ; that the Dorian conquerors of Crete retained for them- 
selves alone the use of arms, and assigned to the subject class 
the cultivation of the soil. With respect to Attica there is 
an inconsistency in the supposition that the division into four 
castes was instituted by Ion. For this division into castes 
was supposed to come from Egypt; and Ion was not Egyptian. 
In the preceding names of the four tribes in the times of 
Cecrapa and Cranaus and Erichthnnius recorded by Pollux 
there are no indications of the distribution into castes, and 
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yet, if this division had been introduced at all, we might have 
expected to find it refetred to the Egyptian CJeoropa. And if 
this institution had ever prevailed at all, it would have been 
of all others the most difficult to change and the most deeply 
rooted in the habits of the people, aa we see in the Indian 
castes to this day. But the four Ionic tribes remained un- 
changed through the times of Solon and the PisistratidK 
down to B.C. 510. And yet through all that period no traces 
appeared of that institution. It tiad insensibly vanished, and 
no tradition recorded when or by whom or through what re- 
volution it had been abolished. Moreover EuripidcB from his 
etymology of the word j^icorm appears to have known no- 
thing of this division into oastes or of the derivation <3f the 
names from the ocoupatiooe. Finally, the accounts even of 
Strabo and Plutarch, which suppose a distribution into four 
occupations, do not affirm that those occupations were here- 
ditary, and imposed upon all succeeding generations. If then 
the four Ionic tribes had described four classes or occupations, 
those classes might have been analogous to the four classes of 
Solon, the members of which were not debarred from rising 
into another class either in themselves or their posterity'. 

As Achseas son of Xuthus was not the founder of the 
Achfeans, ao neither did his brother Ion found the lonians, 
who existed before the time to which Ion son of Xuthus is 
ascribed. lonians may bo traced in Illyricum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dodona, in Eiiboea, which was named Hellopia 
from Hellops son of Ion. They appear before his time even 
in Attica, where latmse were among the ancient inhabitants 
of the country. The numbers 4 oaA 1 2 marked the lonians, 
as the number 3 marked the Dorians. Hence some have 
considered the division of the Phteacians into 12 as one proof 
that these were an Ionian people. But the division into 12 
prevailed in Attica in the time of Gecrops. The four tribes 
were not first institutedin thetimoof Ion. These also existed 
in the reign of Ceoropa. Again, the worship of Neptune was 
an Ionian worship. But this worship was of the highest 
antiquity in Attica. Neptune was the original god of the 
country and preceded Minerva. The hereditary priest of 
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Keptnne ia Butea brother of Erechtlieus. But if these cha- 
ra«tera of the Ionian raoe, the division into 4 and I '2, and the 
worship of Neptune, were of such remote antiquity in Attica, 
we are to conclude that the lonians were in that province 
long before the period to which Ion son of Xuthus is ascribed. 
And these indications concur with the testimony of Hero- 
dotus, who affirms that the lonians were Pelasgic and indi- 
genous; a testimony confirmed by what has been already 
efaewn of their brethren the Achseane. Ion then and Achseus 
were both of Pelasgic original. The genealogy which made 
them brothers and derived them from Hellen through Xuthus 
eetablishes an affinity between the two tribes, and perhaps a 
connexion with the Hellenes; but the nations whose names 
they bore, and who existed before the time in which they are 
placed, were Pelasgic nations. 

The preceding considerations lead us to this conclnsion 
concerning the progress of the lonians ; that they were Pe- 
lasgic and aboriginal in Attica, existing there at least as early 
as the time of Cecrops ; that from tbenoe a part of this nation 
proceeded into Peloponnesus, marked in the genealogy by 
the progress thither of Xuthua father of Ion from Attica, 
about five or six generations before the Trojan war ; nearly 
coinciding with the period at which the Arcades appeared in 
Arcadia, the jEdee and Doret in Thessalj, who all are placed 
in the sixth generation ; and a little before the time at which 
the .j^toli and Epei are first heard of in the west of Pelopon- 
nesus, who are referred to the fourth generation before that 
era. There seems then no just reason for rejecting the well- 
known boast of the Athenians that they were an aboriginal 
people ; an account which is repeated by many writers, and 
which derives authority from Thucydides, who affirms the fact 
and assigns the cause. 

The accounts concerning Ion and his four sons are not well 
adjusted to the Attic history. While his influence remodeUed 
the constitution, the Attic kings reigned without interruption. 
The four tribes are named from the sons of Ion in the reign 
of Erechtheus by one account; and yet Ion himself is the 
grandson of Erechtheus and iirst appears in Attica in the 
reign of the second Cecrops. The years and reigns of the 
Attic kings are delivered with a show of authority propor- 
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tioned rather to the aubaequent fame of Athens thsa to the 
degree of evidence ; and the history of Attica before the 
Trojan war is more obscure than that of many other parts 
of Greece. Eusebius following Castor thus assigns the years 
of these kings dotvn to the Trojan era : 

Anno jImtM 

461. 1 Cecrope 50 

SII. 2 CranauB indigena 9 

520. 3 Amphidsfon DewxilumUf. 10 (9) 

530. 4 Erechtheti* tea Erichthmiim ... 50 

580. 5 Pandion I EruMhonii /. 40 

620. a Enehthem Pandionw f. 50 

670. 7 Ceeropa II fraUr Ereehthei ... 40 

710. 8 Pandion II Er^Ulmf. 25 

735. 9 .^gmu PawHonitf. 48 

■J^.iOThmm^geif. 30 

813.11 Menetthms Peteif. 23^ 

835. lUumcaptum 375 

A primo autem anno Cecropia tuque ad Trojea excidium atqae 
ad 23*™ Menetfthn (mficiwUvr anni 376. 
All these kings are recognised by the Parian Marble, from 
which nearly the same dates are obtained; for Ceorops is 
placed in the 374th 'year before the fall of Troy, which is re- 
ferred to the 22nd year of Menestheus. 

These 1 1 kings ore acknowledged by Fausanias and Apollo- 
dorus. According to Apollodortis Oecrops was an indigenous 
chief. Some accounts derive him from Elgypt. But the Egyp- 
tian settlement of Cecrops, if he was Egyptian, made little 
impression upon the country ; for he hod no sacoeasors of 
his own race, and the next kings, Crnnaus Amphiotyon and 
Erichthonius, were all natives of the country ; and Isoorates 
considers the AtHc kings to be properly founded by Erich- 
thopius. 

The years assigned to the first kings are ineonsistent with 
the facts. Erechtheus the &ther-in-Iaw of Xuthus would be 
contemporary with Hellmi and Amphiotyon; and yet between 
Ami^iotyon and Erechtheus are interposed two reigns and 
90 years. But these two reigns we may with Newton expunge 
from the list, as inoonsisteut with the other tradifjons. Under 
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the namM of Erichthonius or Ereohtheus appears to be de- 
Boribed & native ehief of Ionian race, who in the fourth or BKh 
g«DeT»tion before the war of Troy introduced or restored the 
worship of Minerva in AtUoa, and, perhaps with the aid of 
tiie lonians of Peloponnesus, earned on war against Elousis. 
Prom him Theseus and Menestheue were said to be deaoeaded. 
The genealogy is this : 

IFandim /] 



PandJon the father of ^geua is said to have divided his 
kingdom among his four sons, and is supposed to have pos- 
sessed Megara as well as Attioa. Thncydides however re- 
marks that the authority of these early kings was very limited; 
and it appears from Pausanias that many traditions of the 
boroughs differed from those in the city, and many early kings 
or founders were recorded who seem to have belonged to the 
aboriginal race. 

.£geus and Thesens are not named in the Iliad, except in 
a line of suspected authority. Theseus and Ariadne oocur 
■a the Odyssey, ^thra is mentioned in the Iliad, supposed 
by veiy early authorities to be the mother of Theseus ; but, 
as neither Theseus nor bis sons appear in the Iliad, and as 
tiie age of Theseus creates a difficnlty, those critics seem to 
be ri^t who think that the mother of Theseus is not named 
in the Iliad. 

7 Amphiotyon son of Deucalion is said to have instituted 
the Ampbictyonic meeting at Thermopylee. His temple there 
is mentioned by Herodotus. Some accounts traced the name 
of the Ampbictyonic meeting to another orij^n. According 
to others Acrisius established an Amphictyonio meeting at 
Delphi in imitation of that at Tbermopybe. We may observe 
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a junction of Pelasgic and Hellenic races in their aaaembly. 
The Pelaegian Acriaiua and the Hellenic Amphictyon share 
in the establishment. Among the nations who compose the 
league are the lonians; and we trace in the number of the^ 
states the Ionian number 12. But, as the institution is 
ascribed to Amphictyou in the seventh and Acriaiua in the 
sixth generations before the Trojan war, this account of the 
time supposes the existence of lonians before the birth of Ion 
son of Xnthus. 

Amphictyon according to some accounts reigued in Attica 
and Boeotia. Other traditions placed him in Locris ; others 
again in Theaaaly. From Amphictyon were supposed to be 
derived Ajax the Locrian leader and Boeotus the founder of 
the Bceotiana. But other genealogies placed Boeotus two 
generations before .^olus. Othera derived him from ^olus 
son of Flellen, who is thus thrown back nine generations 
before the Trojan war. 

The Locri and B<Eoti, the supposed children of Amphic- 
tyon, were not of the same tribe. The Locri were Leieges, 
the Boeoti were ^olian. The genealogies which represented 
them as descendants of Amphictyon probably meant no more 
than to mark them as neighbouring nations. The asgembty 
said to have been instituted at Thermopylae by Amphictyon 
son of Hellen was chiefly composed of Pelasgio states and 
celebrated a Pelasgian worship, the worship of Ceres. Of the 
12 states only three were of Hellenic descent. The place 
where Amphictyon himself reigned or dwelt is uncertain. 
The form of his name bears the marks of fabrication. His 
existence appears to have been questioned both by Anaxi- 
menes and Androtio. For all these reaaona we may reject 
Amphictyon as a fictitious person. 

8 Dorus is made by Euripides the son of Xuthus. But in 
the account of Hesiod and others he is the son of Hellen, by 
whom be is sent out of Thessaly in the fifth generation before 
the war of Troy to seek an establishment for himself. Hero- 
dotus describes five movements of the Dorians. Their first 
station in the eighth generation before the Trojan war was in 
Phthiotis; their next, in the sixth generation before that era, 
was under Ossa and Olympus in Histiteotis. Expelled tram 
thence by the Gadmeans, they removed to a third pontioa 
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in Pindua. Their fourth settlement wa« in Dryopis, From 
Dryopis they came with the Horaclidse into Peloponnesus. 
The third and fourth settlements here described are not dis- 
tinguished by other writers, who mark the progress from 
Higtitealit to the tetrapoHs of (Eta. 

The expulsion by the Cadmeans would occur after the se- 
cond Theban war. But, as Dorians were probably already 
settled ia Parnassus before that epoch, we may reconcile the 
seeming difference by supposing that the whole Dorian people 
did not emigrate at once, and that a part still remained in 
Histiteotis after their companions had penetrated to Parnassus 
and (Eta. Aeoording to Herodotus the Dorians occupied 
Htstieeotis for about five generations from the time of Doras 
son of Hellen till near the time of the Trojan war. 

A colony of Dorians under Tectamus son of Dorus pro- 
ceeded from Thessaly to Gret«. Minos was the grandson of 
TeotamuB. The legislation of Minos, his naval power and 
extended dominion, and his position in the fourth generation 
from Dorus and the third before the Trojan war, are attested 
by Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristotle, who confirm 
the accounts of Ephorus, Apollodorus, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Puusanias. The Doiians of Crete hod a greater 
power during the reign of Minos than the Dorians had in 
their original country in Proper Greece. 

V By the families which remain to be considered no new 
race of people was introduced. Danaus and his descendants 
were engrafted on the Fetasgi; Cadmus and the Labdacidie 
on the Aborigines of Bceotia \ Pelops and the Pelopidse were 
incorporated with the ^olians and Aotueans ; Hbrcules and 
his posterity were adopted by the Dorians. The Arcadian 
kings belonged to the original Pelas^e stock. 

I Dartatu is placed by the genealogies in the ninth or tenth 
generation, and by the chronologers 300 years, before the 
Trojan war. He was accompanied or followed into Greece by 
LynceuB, who succeeded him. Lynceua was the father of 
Abas, who had two sons, Proetus and Aorisius. From Acri- 
sins Eurystheus was the fourth descendant and Hercules the 
fifth ; and yet some traditions made Proetus contemporary 
with Bellerophon and Melampus, who lived in the third or 
fourth generation before the Trojan war. The difficulty v 
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increased by the dates of the chronologers, who made two 
Buooeseive reigns of Proetus and Acrisitu. 

Aorisius waa said to hare retired to Thessaly, where memo- 
rials of him were recorded. Hia share in the Amphictyonio 
league has beea aln»dy noticed. The desoeDt of Eurystheus 
from Aorisius is recorded by Homer, who names Acrisius 
Daiiae Perseus Stheneliu Eurystbeua, and aooordingly as- 
oends in this line to the sixth generation before the war of 
Troy. Perseus returning into Argolis reigned at Myoente 
Midea and Tiryns, while Megapentbes son of Acrisius reigned 
at Argofl. The four sons of Perseus are said to have reigned 
after him in common. At the same time three dynasties were 
reigning at Argos. These petty chieftains, who are called 
kings, could have had very little power, and the account which 
18 given of the successors of Perseus is not quite consistent 
with those three contemporary raoea of kings at Argos. 

Hercules is reckoned the fourth from Perseus, being the 
grandson of Electryon through Alcmena and of Alcseus 
through Amphitryo. Cbronologers adopted two theories con- 
cerning his time. Some followed a longer and others a shorter 
computation. According to one series of dates in Clemens, 
which were those of ApoUodoms, the death of Hercules was 
placed about 53 years before the fall of Troy; according to 
another series (probably the dates of Thrasyllus), a little 
more than 24 years before that epoch. The following Table 
gives a comparative view of each ; the years are the years 
before the capture of Troy. 



186 Reign of Feneu*. 
1M Apotheoili of Bacchui. 
81 Ttu Ar^nauta. Reign nf HerrU' 
lee at Argot. 



S3 Apothsoiii of Uerculei and Maca- 



— ApotheouB ofCador and F<dlui. 



S03 Rmpe of Qwirmed^ 
197 Eipedicion of PeneuL 
153 nium founded. 
89 The A 



S7 Theieua and the Minoaiu. 



47 FItm Theban war. 

44 Olympic gM»« of Harculsi. 

36 R^ of Helen bj Theaeui. M'l 

of the Amaiona. 
24 Apotbeo^t of Herculea. 
(30) Rape oTHden by Park. 
_ Troy taken. 
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We have already neen that the shorter oomputati'oD ia more 
consistent with the noticea in Homer, and this ia confirmed 
by other passages in the Iliad and Odysaey. 

TIepolemus son of Hercules ia recorded in the Iliad to have 
led forces to the Trojan war from Khodea, where he planted a 
colony after the death of Hercules. 

2 Pelopg is placed by Tatian Clemens and Euaebiua in 
the time of Acrisius. By one date in Eusebius he is named 
in the time of Lynoeus 254 years before the Trojan era. 
Other dates aseign his marriage with Hippodaraia to the 
t68th year, his reign to the IS5th year, and the eucoeasion of 
Atreaa to the 90th year before that era. Castor places the 
death of Pelops 85 years before the fall of Troy. These dates 
of the ohronologers are too high for the time of Pelops. It 
appears from the time of Heronles, whom Eurystheua and 
Atreos survived, that Atreus was still living about 20 years 
before the fall of Troy. It is not likely then that the death 
of Pelops occurred more than 60 years, or his occupation of 
Pisa more than 100 years, before that era. The traditions 
concerning Pelops will not carry him higher than that period. 

The Pelopidte might be traced in many parts of Pelopon- 
nesus, not only in Pisatia the original seat of Pelops himself, 
and at Mycense the seat of his sons and grandsons, but at 
Troezen and in Xiaconia. 

Atreus reigned after Pelops in Pisatia, and upon the testi- 
mony of Homer received the sceptre with the consent of his 
father. Afler the death of Eurystheua he acquired Mycence 
towards the end of his life, when he was probably advanced in 
age ; being the uncle of his predeceeaor. Hence his reign at 
Myoense and that of Thyestca were contained within the nar- 
row space between Eurystheus and Agamemnon. Agamemnon 
himself was either the son or grandson of Atreus, and yet was 
preceded by Thyestea. Apparently to reconcile thia, the gram- 
marians and interpreters invented the account that Agamem> 
non was left a minor and that Thyestea governed as his 
guardian. This however is not very probable ; for Eurystheus 
was sUin about 24 yeara before the fall of Troy; and, if 
Atreiu survived him, which Thucydides affirms, Atreus was 
living 21 or 22 years before that epoch. But Agamemnon, 
who was more than 40 years of age at the time of the action 
of the Iliad, must have been near 20 before the death of 
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AtreuB. Moreover Homer describes Thyestes oa holding the 
aoeptre ia the same terms in which he had described Atreus. 
It is likely then that Atreus and Thyestes both suocessively 
held the soeptre by some mutual compact, and that it was 
afterwards to descend to Agamemnon then in early youth. 
If the 16th year of Agamemnon's reign had commenced at 
the fall of Troy, the short interval of six years remains from 
the death of Eurystheus to be distributed between Atreus 
and Thyestes ; in which there is no impossibility, when it is 
remembered that they were both older than Eurystheus. The 
extensive influence of Agamemnon is remarked by Thucy- 
dides, and indications may he traced in other accounts. 

S Cadmus is placed by the Parian Marble 368 years before 
the first Theban war and S 10 before the fall of Troy. He is 
a little before Danaus in the Marble, a little after him in Dio- 
doms, with whom those chronologers agree who refer him to 
the time of Lynoeus. £usebiuB has various dates according 
to the various authors whom he followed, referring Cadmus 
to the 2j3ti year before the Trojan war, and to ^e Z47th 
year. All these dates are inoonsistent with the traditions de- 
livered concerning Cadmus and his descendants. 

The genealogy from Cadmus to Theras, who lived in the 
time of Eurysthenes and Frocles, is as follows : 
7 Cadmua 

! 

I I 

emelti Agave 

I 




ElMKln Polyulca 

i 

X«odanuu Thenander 



Ai^a — Ariiloileniiii 
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Eteoeles fell in tbe first Theban war about 30 yean before 
the Trojan period. Between Cadmos and Eteodes are four 
descents, Poly doms, Labdaoua, Laius, (Edipus ; and of tbeee 
the second and third were minors under the suocessive oare of 
the same guardian. Imob was slain: Eteocles fell in battle. 
We cannot then assign more than a oentury to the period 
which el^wed from the coming <^ Cadmus to the death of 
Eteodes ; which will place Gadmaa at about 1 30 years before 
the fall of Troy. And this date, thus confirmed by the inci- 
dents, is given from Castor by Eusebius, and seems to be 
approved by EuaebiuB himself. 

Hellanicus makes Oadmus contemporary with Dardanus; 
but Dardanus, although probably before the time of Cadmus, 
is also placed too high by tiie chronologers, and the five ge- 
nerations recorded in the Iliad between Darduius and Hector 
will not adoiit of more thui 200 years between the estaUish- 
ment of Dardanus and the fall of the city. 

Homer gives this genealogy : 



AMaraeu* Ganymede* 
CipTi 



4 The Arcadian kings were traced to Pelaegos, who appears 
in Arcadia in the ninth or tenth generation before the 
Trojan war. Lycaon son of Pelasgus bad 50 bods. Nyctimua 
eon ot Lycaon was by one tradition the father of Callisto, and 
Callisto was the mother of Areas. Areas had three sons, 
Asan, Aphidas, f^tus. From Aphidas Agapenor, who leads 
the Arcadians in the Homeric Catalogue, and Eohemua king 
of Tegea in the time of Hyllus, were the fifth descendants. 
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Hippothofl, also Id the aame geDeration, being the fifth from 
EUtuB, Buoeeeded Agapenor ^ler the Trojan war. His grand- 
Bon Gjpselus reigned at the retam of the Heraolidffi into 
PeloponneBuB. Aooording to Panaanias there were 12 gene- 
rations (both indUidTe) from Cypselua to AristoaratoB II, who 
was hing of Orohomenus in the second MeBsenian war. In 
the Aroadiane, then, the original Pelas^o raoe remuned un- 
changed in Peloponnesus through all the reTolntions wliioh 
ensued upon the return of the Heraelidte. 

VI The preoeding new of the euiy inhabitants o( Greece 
will lead us to the conclusion that the Pekugit Ldegtt, Dtyopet, 
AmM, and other antehellenio tribes, were the same raoe as 
the Hellenes themselves. Niebuhr, who admits that the 
Arcadians the most ancient Argives and the lonians were 
Pdtttgi, who admits that the PeUugi and Hellenes agreed in 
religion, yet asserts that the Hellenes and the Pelosgians were 
totally distinct races. But, if the HelleneA had been a different 
people from the Pelasgi, either that original Pelasgio raoe 
must have been extirpated, or some marks of a different 
language would have remained. But in Oreece the aboriginal 
race was not extirpated; for we have seen that after the 
Trojan war, and after the Dorian conqnest of Peloponnesus, 
when the several members of the Greek nation were settled 
in the states which they finally occupied, many Felas^o 
tribes remained in the country. The Arcadians were Pe< 
laegic. In Thessaly both the governing and the subject 
classes were Pelaagic. The Achteans of Peloponnesus were 
claimed by both races. The legend which made Achieus son 
of XuthuB referred them to the Hellenes. Another account 
of an eariier Achfeus son of Larissa derives them from a Fe- 
lasgie origin. A remarkable proof of the infiuenoe of the 
Pelasgi to a late period is exhibited in the list of Amphicty- 
onio states. That assembly was probably formed 60 years 
after the foU of Troy ; and yet of the 12 nations which com- 
posed the league nine were of Pelasgic race. Even in the 
states which were conquered by the Dorians or other Hellenio 
tribes, the original inhabitants were not extirpated. The 
governing class was changed, but the body of the people re- 
muned. In Argolis Laconia Sicyonia and Corinth, although 
the Dorians were the masters, yet the period or subject 
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dasees were still composed of the original occupiers of tlie 
oountry, and were of Lelegisn or Felssgic or Achsean race. 
Nor was any difference of language to be traced. In South 
Britain the Welch, the deeoendanta of the aboriginal iuha^ 
bitants, still after the lapse of 14 centuries retain the ancient 
dialect of the country, a language entirely distinct from that 
of the Saxons. And yet the Welch are few in number, and 
occupy a small province in the island. But in Greece, althou^ 
the aotehellenic inhabitants remained in many eztenuve pro- 
vioces as masters of the soil, and in all as a part of the popu- 
lation, yet (as Mitford has well remarked) in the civilised 
ages of Greece no trace of a dialect not Grecian was to be 
found in the most mountainous part of the country. All 
agreed in one common language. The j^oho dialect was 
spoken equally by the ^olian Bceoti, the .^B^ohans of Elis and 
of Phocis, and by the Pelae^an Arcadians and the Felas^an 
TheaaH. Through the Felasgi of Italy, as is acknowledged 
by Niebuhr himsdf, after many other enquirers, the ^^i^olic 
dialect of Greek was inibsed into the Roman language. 

Niebuhr founds his opinion upon that well-known passage 
of Herodotus, in which that historian distinguishes the Pe- 
lasgi from the HeDenea, and concludes their language to be 
peculiar and not Greek. The 6r8t proportion in Herodotus 
is to the foUowing effect: "The Lacedsemonians were of 
" Doric, the Athenians of Ionic race. The Athenians the 
" Ionic race were Pelasgic, and had never migrated ; the La- 
" cedsemonians the Doric race were Hellenic, and had often 
" changed their habitations." But this does not prove the 
two nations to be totally distinct ; for it is here affirmed that 
tiie Felasgi bore the same relation to the Hellenes as the 
lontans bore to the Dorians, and the Athenians to the Laoe- 
dsmoniaus ; which is very far from a total difference of race. 
The second proposition is in substance as follows : " What 
language the Pelas^ spoke I cannot exactly say; but if 
I may conjecture from the language spoken by the Felasgi 
" who yet remain, the Felasgi of Croton (who formerly in- 
habited Theesaly) and of Placia and Scylaoe on the Hel- 
lespont (who dwelt with the Athenians), and of some other 
Pelasgic towns, their language was not Greek. If the speech 
" of these towns was the speech of the whole Folaegic nation, 
b8 
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" thfl Attic people, being Pel&agio, muafc have l&id adde their 
*' original speech when they were transformed into Greeks : 
" for the people of Croton and Flaoia agree with each other 
*' in language, though not with any (^ their respeotire neigh- 
" hours ; a proof that they retained the dialect which they 
" carried with them into those settlements." The admission 
of Herodotus himself that the old Pelaagio language had disap- 
peared !n Attica ia a proof that there was no radioal differenoe 
between the Pelosgic and the Greek : for if this province was 
always inhabited by Pelasgi (the loniana being Peloagic), how 
happened the inhabitants to unlearn their original speech? 
and by whom was this new language introduced? No Hellenic 
tribe entered Attica. Herodotus both here and elsewhere 
affirms that the inhabitants were the original Pehugic popu- 
lation, which had never migrated. The change which had 
passed upon them was a change of name but not of race. If 
then it hod been possible for a whole nation to have adopted 
a new language, this could not have happened here, where 
there was no impulse of any foreign tribe to cause the change 
and communicate the new language. We are justified then 
by the nature of the ease in rejecting the inference which He- 
rodotus has deduced from the dialect of Croton and of Plooia. 
Even Niebuhr himself acknowledges that the assertion of 
Herodotus must not be stretched too far, and rather incon- 
sistently observes, " That there was an essential affinity be- 
'* tween the Pelas^ and the Hellenes, notwithstanding this 
" dilierence, is probable from the ease with which so muiy 
'< Pelasgic nations ripened into Hellens ; and from the Latin 
" language containing an element which is half Greek, the 
" Pelasgian origin of which seems unquestionable.^ And con- 
cludes that the Greeks and Pelasgians, though " essentially 
" distinot." were yet " kindred races." How the Pelasgians 
could have ripened into Greeks in Arcadia and Thessaly and 
Attica, if the two races had been eflsentially distinct, or how 
the two races could have been essentially different, and yet at 
the same time kindred races with an essential affinity, is Qot 
very clear. 

Dionysius then with great reason affirmed the Pelasgians 
to be Greeks- The Pelasgi and Leleges were kindred tribes. 
The .^k>UMis and Dorians were Hellonic. The Achieans and 
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lonians were Pelaegio DBtions, but intennin^ed with the 
Hellenea. All these were branehes sprin^ng from the same 
stock, and membera of one great family. To what race of 
maDkind this family of nations belonged has been the subject 
of much enquiry uid great diversity of opinion. Most writers 
ascribe to them a foreign origioal. The Pelatgi are derived 
firom Phoenicia by Jackson ; from Egypt and Syria by Bryant. 
Others enppoee Uiem to be from India. Stillingfleet and Sal- 
masius derive them from Feleg. Bishop Marsh inolines to 
agree with Salmasins. These opinions, however, deriving 
them from Phcenima or Egypt or India or from Peleg, are 
mere conjectures founded upon do authority. All that we 
know of tlie Pelasgi is derived from the Greeks ; and in their 
accounts, as we have already observed, the Pelasgi appear ia 
Peloponnesus as an aboriginal race IS generations before the 
Trojan war. Beyond that point the Grecian annals camiot 
reach. This being the extent of our information, why should 
we reject the very obvious conclusion that the Pelasgi were 
not a foreign people but the Aborigines of the country, and 
that they belonged to that original race by whom the isles of 
tlie Gientiles were first peopled I The Mosaic history ascribes 
the planting of this land to the sons of Japheth ; the national 
traditions of the O^reeks ascend to the times of Moses him- 
self; and, if these traditions contain no positive testimonies 
to confirm the Scripture account (which was not to be ex- 
pected), yet at least they contain nothing which in the 
subtest degree impeaches the Mosaic narrative. Moreover, 
if the Mosaic account is accurate, that Greece was planted by 
the family of Japheth (which no rational mind will doubt), 
the authority of Moses contributes to refute the theories 
which have been mentioned, and to confirm the fact collected 
from the Greek writers themselves, that the Pelasgi were 
aboriginal ; for in the time of Moses the Felo^ were in the 
country. Now it is not probable that he would have assigned 
the isles of the Gentiles, in which Greece is included, to the 
children of Japheth, if at that very time this race had already 
disappeared, and the country had been occupied by the ohil> 
dren of Ham or the descendants of Feleg. 
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VII From tkefaU of TVty to the Ionic miffntion. 
After the Trojan war the family of Agameianoa led the 
.£)olic migiatioD into Asia; the descendants of Neleus, an 
^olian race.aoquired the aacendenoy at Athens, and oonduoted 
the Ionian colonists. In Peloponnesns many states were oc.- 
oupied by the Dorians under the Heraolide, and an ancient 
P^asgio dynasty continued to reign in Arcadia. All these 
families are exhibited in the following tables, which deduce 
them from their real or supposed originals, DeueaUon and Da- 
natu and Tantaivs and Pelaggtu. Those who seem to be nai 
historical persons are distinguished from the others according 
to the principles already explained. When the genealogy 
has been given before, only those parts of the descent are re- 
peated here, which were necessary to shew the oonnexion. 
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Orestea recovered Myoense in the eighth year after the 
death of his father. He acquired the kingdom of Lacedse- 
mon upon the death of Menelaus, and annexed Argoa to 
Myeeiue, and eome portion of Arcadia. Id the latter part 
of his life he withdrew to Tegea and died in Arcadia. Orestes 
was sncoeeded by his son Tisamenus; in whose reign the 
Heraolidffi recovered Peloponnesus. According to Apollo- 
doms, Tisamenus fell in the action with the sons of Aristo- 
machus, but according to other accounts he seized upon 
Acbaia. He at first attempted an amicable coalition with 
the loniane of that province; but their leaders fearing the 
influence of Tisamenus rejected his propoBitions and opposed 
him with an army. Tisamenua woe slain, hut his followers 
were victorious, aad their adversaries the Ionian leaders re- 
tired into Attica. Tisamenus being thus sUun in the oon- 
qneet of Aehaia, his fonr sons Daimenee, Sparton, TelUs, 
Leontomenes, reigned there, together with Damasias son of 
PenthiluB and with Preugenes and Patreus, Achieana from 
Laeedfemon. 

Penthilus, another son of Orestes, led the ^olic migration 
which was destined to settle in the Troad; a settlement 
originally planned by Orestes himself, after whose death Pen- 
thilus proceeded from Aulis in the 60th year after the fall of 
Troy, at the time when the Boeotians returned from Ame 
into their own province. Many of these joined the followers 
of Penthilus. This date, determined by Thueydides and 
Strabo, fixes the reigns of Orestes and Tisamenus. If Orestes 
was dead in the 60th year after the fall of Troy, and had 
recovered his kingdom in the eighth year, he mi^t reign 
about 52, and his son Tisamenus (who filled the space till the 
Dorian conquest) about 20 years. And this agrees with the 
account that Tiaamenaa was in the throne when a former ex- 
pedition was led by Aristomaohus ; and the Ohronology 
adopted by Velleius, who gives 70 years to Orestes and three 
to Tisamenus, appears to be erroneous. 

About the same time that Penthilus prepared his expedi- 
tion, Gleues and Malaua, alao descendants of Agamemnon, 
collected a band of followera ; but they fixed for some time 
in Locria, and the settlement of Penthilua and his eons passed 
first into Asia. The settlers from Looris afterwards founded 
Cyme. 
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In the gradual progress of the .^^lian settlements a, long 
period of years necessarily elapsed between the first migration 
under the direction of Orestes and the establishment of Cyme. 
Hence Tarious dates are assigned. Strabo affirms that the 
.^<olic migration preceded the Ionic four generations ; which 
is tnie of Orestes ; for Neleus son of Codrus was contempo- 
rary with his fourth descendants Grais and Agorius. Phere- 
cydes in general terms observes that the ^olic migration 
preceded the Ionic. The settlement of Grais was computed 
to be 100 years after the establishment planned by Orestes. 
The author of the life of Homer ascribed to Herodotus 
reckons 130 years from the Trojui war to the occupation of 
Lesbos, 20 years more to the foundation of Cyme, and 16 
from this event to the foundation of Smyrna. If we under- 
stand this computation to proceed from the end of the Trojan 
war, we shall have about 7^^ years from the expedition of 
Pectbilus to the settlement of Lesbos, and about 90 from 
Penthilus to the foundation of Cyme ; which is not incon- 
nstent with the former calculations of 100 years from Orestes 
to Qrais. Velleius is less accurate, who places the ^olic 
migration after the Ionic, and yet assigns the colonisation of 
' Lesbos to the 1 5th year after the return of the Heraclidee. 

According to Herodotus the .^^lians had twelve states on 
the continent after the foundation of Smyrna and eight in 
the islands, exclusive of some settlements around mount Ida.' 
Smyrna was lost to the Colophonians, and in Lesbos five 
states only remained in the time of Herodotus— the sixth, 
Arisba, being conquered by the Methymntsans; ao that in his 
time there remained eleven states on the continent (exclusive 
of some settlements near mount Ida) and seven in the islands. 

During the rmgn of Orestes the Heraolidte made no impres- 
sion upon Peloponnesus. In the first attempt Hyllus was 
slain. A second was made in the reign of Orestes, led by 
Cleodieus ; a third by Aristomachus son of Cleodseus, after 
the death of Orestes, which was repelled by Tisamenus. After 
the sons of Aristomaohus were grown up, the Dorians made 
another effort, which succeeded. This fourth invasion led 
by TemenuB Aristodemus and Cresphontes, sons of Aristo- 
machus, which was in the SOth year after the fall of Troy, 
and 100 years after the attempt of Hyllns, we may place 
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periiaps 50 yean after the death of Oleodsens, and about 20 
after the death of AristoniaofauB. The three brothers, acoom- 
ponied by Ozyliu &om ^tolia, the granddon of Thoos (who 
wae present at Tn^), and deeoended in the ninth or tenth 
degree from ^tolus, conquered TisameDne. OxyltiB wae 
established in Klis ; Temenua the eldest of the brothers had 
Argos for hia share, where Cisus his eldest son suooeeded 
him; but the people so abridged the royal authority that 
they left, to Medon son of Gisns, and to his suooessors, little 
more than the name of king. Temenus himself was murdered 
by bis eons, jealous of his son-in-law Deiphontes, who was 
also descended from Hercules. Creephontes, who obtained 
Measenia, was also slain with two of his sons by a faction, 
Aristodemus the youngest of the three brothers died accord- 
ing to some aooounts before the armament had entered Pelo- 
ponnesus. According to the Laoedfemonians themselves, he 
survived till the termination of the expedition, and died in 
possession of Sparta. 

At the time of the Dorian conquest, Mclanthus, a descend- 
ant of Ndens, was king of Messenia. He retired to Athens 
acoompaoied by two other branches of the family of the 
Nelidie and a large body of followers. He probably owed it 
to these not less than to his success in the war agtunst the 
Thebana, that he was elected king by the Athenians. His 
son Codrus is described in many early testimonies. 

In the reigo of Medon son of Godrus the second great 
migration from Greece after the Trojan war began to occupy 
the ooasts of Asia. These migrations of early Greece were 
of a di£ferent character from those which have oocurred in 
modem Europe. The colonies which the nations of modem 
Europe have planted in the East and in Amerioa were not 
emancipated from tfa«r allegiance to the mother country. 
They existed for the supposed benefit of the parent state. 
But by the emigrations of the Qreeka a new state was created, 
legislating for itself and conducting its own concerns in peace 
and war. In the Qreek emigrations the new establishment 
was not the vassal but the equal of its parent state. The 
spirit of modem colonisation appears in what the South Ame- 
rican states and the United States of the North originally 
were to the mother countries, Spain and Britain ; the cha- 
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ra«ter of Grmao colonisation is seen in what thejr have be- 
oome «moe thvir independence. But, aa among the GreekB 
this independence exiated from the first, there was nothing 
to produce hostile feelings between the (dd and the new states. 
They were bound together by a conununity of interest and 
language, by common institutions and religious rites; and 
the relation in which they stood led to a respect which was 
not forcibly exacted by the one, but voluntarily yielded by 
the other, without interfering with its freedom. The effects 
of the two systems were as opposite as the principles upon 
which they were conducted. The South American colonies 
ruined Spain without producing a flourishing people in the 
new country. The settlements of Greece left the mother 
state stronger than before, and gave birth to new and flourish' 
ing communities, equal and often superior in wealth and 
population to the mother city. 

The Ionian settlers who passed from Attica into Asia 
partly expelled and partly associated with themselves the 
Carian and Lelegian inhabitants of the country. The ad- 
venturers themselves were composed of various tribes. The 
leaders were ^olians from Pylos. The followers were lonians 
(who composed the greater part) from Peloponnesus and 
Attica, Boeotians from Thebes, Minyse ^m Orohomenus, 
Pylians, Locrians, Abautes, Molossians, Dryopes, Pelasgians 
firom Arcadia. This body of settlers married Lelegian and 
Carian women ; so that their descenduits were derived from 
mingled Hellenic and Pelasgic together with Lelegian and 
Carian ancestors. The Ionian name however prevailed, and 
the Codridffi had the lead. The sous or grandsons of Codrus 
occupied ^ght of the Ionian cities : Miletus, Ephesus, Myus, 
Teog, Priene, Lebedos, Colophon, Erytbrae. Of the other 
four, Clazomense was founded by the lonians from Colophon, 
Phocsea by Phocians under Athenian leaders, Samos by loni- 
ans from Epidaurus. Chios according to Ion of Chios was 
occupied by (Enopion from Crete. Aflerwards Amphiclus 
from Euboea reigned, whose great grandson Hector added 
Chios to the Ionian league. Besides these establishments in 
the twelve Ionian states, many isUnds of the ^gsean sea 
were also occupied by the Codridse or by other Athenian 
leaders. 
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Philoohoruii Entoathenes Aristarchua and ApoUodoma all 
oonour in placing the lonio piigration 140 years after the 
fall of Troy, or 60 years after the return of the Heradidse- 
The term of 58 years ascribed to the two Attic reigns of 
Melanthus and Codrus sufficiently agrees with the period of 
60 years J although the chronologera ore inoonsistent with 
the historical accounts in comparing the Attic tdngs with the 
return of the Heradidse and with the Ionic migration, since 
they* make the reign of Melanthus to begin before the Dorian 
conquest, and carry down the Ionic migration 28 or 33 yeara 
below the death of Codrus. But, as Melanthus came to 
Athena in consequence of the Dorian conquest, it is evident 
that the Erst year of his reign was subsequent to that epoch. 
And, if the two reigns were 58 years, it is also manifest that 
the period of 60 years was completed in the first year of 
Medon son of Codrus. But, although this term of 60 years 
ia perhaps an authentic period, marking the commencement 
of the Ionic migration under Neleus, yet the establishment of 
the cities was gradually accomplished, and was not the work 
of one year or of one expedition. Miletus and Ephesus were 
probably occupied early, since Neleus waa aeated at Miletus, 
and Ephesus preceded the ^olian settlers at Smyrna. But 
Erythrse was founded after the other states ; Clazomence after 
Colophon. Teos hod two succesnre bands of settlers. Priene 
had alao two bodiea of colonists, and the first was led by a 
son of Neleus. We may conclude then that these settlements, 
added to those in the islands, occupied a space of many 
years. 

VIII Baiei amgned to the Trojan war. 

The Ionic migration, beginning 140 years after the fall of 
Troy, is the lowest date to which we can descend. In pro- 
ceeding upwards, our highest point is the Olympiad of Coroe- 
bus, about July B. C. 776. the first date in Grecian chronology 
which can be fixed upon authentic evidence. Here a void 
follows which it ie impossible to fill. The Trojan era is a 
cardinal point from which we can trace history upwards to 
PhoroneuB and Inachus, and downwards for 140 years to 
Medon and Neleus. But the interval between tlie Ionic 
migration and the Olympiad of Coroebus cannot be known. 
And yet upon the extent of that interval depends the poution 
of the Trojan war and of all preceding epochs. If this interval 
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cannot be aacertaiaed, the dates of all preceding events, from 
Phoroneus to the Ionian ooloniea, hang in uncertainty. 

The date of Eratosthenes and Apollodorua for the fall of 
Troy makes that interval 268 years. But that date for the 
fall of Troy was founded upon conjecture, and was derived 
from Eratosthenes by later chronologers. Some of those who 
preceded him brought the Trojan era to a lower point, bat 
many carried it to a higher. 

Eratosthenes and Apollodorus placed the fall of Troy at 
B. C 11S3. This date was adopted by DionysiuB of Halicar- 
naaaue, by Diodoms, Tatian, Clemens, and Eusebius, and by 
the Roman writers generally, Cato, Nepos, Lutatiua, Solinus. 
But this date, by being thus frequently repeated, acquired 
no new kind of authority as evidence. When the same fact 
comes reported by several authors, all transcribing from one 
common source, these authors are not to be taken as so many 
independent authorities for the matter stated in common, but 
are all reducible to that one original of which they are the 
copies. Diodorus in the date of the fall of Troy professes 
merely to follow Apollodorua ; and the date of Apollodorus 
is the same, and founded on the same principles, as the date 
of Eratosthenes. This Trojan era then B. C. 1 183 is nothing 
more than a oonjecturol date, originally awumed by Erato- 
stlieDea, and derived from him to succeeding ehronologers. 

The calculations of Eratosthenes place the fall of Troy at 
B. C. 1 1 83 and the return of the Heraolidse at B. C. 1 104. 
But lower dates were assigned by laoorates, who, expressing 
the period in round numbers and general terms, places the 
Return at B. C. 1066, or 1040, or 1056. Ephorus according 
to the text of Diodorus dates the Return at B. C. 1089. ac- 
cording to our copies of Clemens, at B. 0. 1069'. If we sup- 
pose Ephorus and Isoorates to have reckoned 80 years for 
the interval between the Trojan era and the Betum, an 
allowable supposition, we have these dates for the Trojan 
era: B.G. 1146, 1120, 1136, 1169, 1149. Demooritus fixed 

f It i* DM likdy that tium v&riMiani call thM inumJ " OMrly 7A0" yan 

w«re from Ephorni hinuelf. Tlie vralar in B. C. 340 which he nllcd 73^ 'n 

■poju in round Dumber!, and bu 700 B. C. 336. On which (ccounC we must 

yesn M three different dBlet. The Aii- refer thia difiTerence of 30 yean to the 

loritm ciprecMa the rrttcdons on each error o( a tnnicriber ; and it rosy be 

occaainii ; a proof that lie intended to corrected in the manuer propoved in 

girt the exact epodi of the Return aa F. Hdlen. VoL 2 p. v— 
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the TrojsD war at about 1150. The mean of all these 
numbers wodd be 1145, almost 40 years below the date of 
EratoatheDes. But other authon, who preceded him, com- 
puted the time more Urgelj. The date of Herodotus is about 
B.C. I26S, of the Parian Marble B.C. 1209. Duris of Samoa 
adopted the extravagant date of B. C. 1335. The date which 
Eratosthenes obt^ned, 407 years before the Olympiad of 
Oorahtu, doubtless obtained by computing the length of ge- 
nerations aud of reigns, was in effect a middle point between 
the longer and shorter computations of preceding writers. 

The date of Phanias of Eresus (a disciple of Aristotle) was 
55 years below the date of Eratostbenee, of Sosibius 11 years. 
Cailimachus reckoned only 52 years between Iphitua and Co- 
rcebus where Eratosthenes reckoned 108 ; a difference of 56 
years. Whence we may reasonably infer that Cailimachus 
placed the Betum and consequently the Trojan era 5G years 
below the epochs of Eratosthenes. And the date of Erato- 
sthenes for the Return seems to assign too large a space to 
the Spartan Messenian and Arcadian kings. At Sparta the 
interval of Eratosthenes down to B. C. 560 will give 36 years 
each to the reigns of the Agids, and 38 years each to the 
Proclidse. In Messenia Cresphontes, who came with the Do- 
rians, fell early, Androdes feU by a faction in B. C. 744. And 
yet in this period of 360 years are only eight generations, or 
45 years to each generation. In Aroodia Cypselus had eight 
successors in SCO years. Cypselus himself was already in the 
throne before the Return ; but even including him in the ac* 
count we bare 40x9=360, or 40 years each for the nine 
Arcadian reigns. In the some space of time there were 10 
generations among the Heraoltdse of Corinth. Hippotes lived 
at the Return. Telestes, who was slain in B. C. 747, wa« the 
10th (both inclusive) from Hippotes. Ten generations in 357 
years, or S5| years to each generation. But in the line of 
Theras the generations are far beyond their ordinary length. 
In the fourth year of the first Messeoian war the Lacedsemo- 
nians are commanded by Enryleon the fifth descendant of 
.^geus, the grandson of Theras. From Theras therefore in- 
clusive (the uncle of Eurysthenes and Proeles) to this period 
are seven generations. Seven generations in 360 years, or 5 1 
years to each. 
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The epooh however of Eratosthenea, as we have seeD, waa 
at a lower point than tJie dates of many writera. The Parian 
Marble plaoed the fall of Trojr 26 years, H^mlottu about SO 
years, Ihiris 150, above tin date of Eratosthenes. In the life 
of Homer ascribed to Herodotus the date assigned is B. C. 
1270, 87 years above the epooh of Eratosthenes. The period 
ascribed by Thuoydides to the Melians carries upward the 
capture of Troy beyond the received epoch. Thucydidea re- 
cords that Melofl had been planted by the LacedEemoniana 
700 years before B. C. 416, or in 1116. But this island was 
occupied in the third generation after the return of the He- 
raclidse, in the reign of Agis aon of Eurysthenes ; which will 
place this colony about 70 years after the Betum and 150 
after the fall of Troy. And 150+1116=1266 for the Trojan 
era agrees with the date of Herodotus. A period of 1 000 years 
from the capture of Troy was supposed by the Locrians of 
Opus to have terminated after the Phocian war, according to 
the account of Tinueus, giving B. C. 1346, neariy coinciding 
with the date of Duris. Timseos himself computed the time 
more largely than Eratosthenes, although his precise date for 
the Trojan era cannot now be ascertained. 

The chronology of Eratosthenes, founded on a careful com- 
parison of circumstances, and approved by those to whom the 
same stores of information were open, is entitled to our re* 
speot. But we must remember that a conjectural date can 
never rise to the authority of evidence j that what is accepted 
as a substitute for testimony is not an equivalent. Witnesses 
alone can prove a date; and, when these ore wanting, the 
knowledge of it is beyond our reach. If in the absence of a 
better light we seek for what is probable, we are not to forget 
the disUnction between conjecture and proof; between what 
is probable and what is certain. The computation then of 
Eratosthenes for the war of Troy is open to enquiry, and if 
we find it adverse to the opinions of many preceding writers, 
who fixed a lower date, and adverse to tiie acknowledged 
length of generations in the most authentic dynasties, we ore 
allowed to follow other guides, who give us a lower epoch. 
The following Table offers a summary view of the leading 
periods from Phoroneus to the Olympiad of Consbus, and 
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exhibits a double aeries of dates ; the one proceeding ftom 
the date of EratoBthenea, the other from a date founded on 
the reduced calcnlationa of Phanias and Gallimachus, which 
strike out 56 years from the amount of Eratosthenes. Pha- 
nias omitted 55 years between the Return and the ref^stered 
Olympiads (for so we may understand the account) ; Calli- 
machua, 56 years between the Olympiad of Iphitus and the 
Olympiad .in which Coroebus won. The lirat column of this 
Table exhibits the eurrmt years before and afler the iall of 
Troy ; in the second column of dates the etrnj^eU intervals 
are expressed. But as the years of the era commence in 
Thargditm, or late ia the spHng, they are not oonumersry 
with the Julian years. Thus, according to Eratosthenes, the 
1 0th year before the era commenced in ThargeUon B. C. 1 1 92, 
and in proceeding upwards we find it completed in ThargeUon 
1 1!)3; and the Trojan vox might begin (in the 10th year cur- 
rent) early in spring of 1 192. Again, the l^th year before 
the era being completed in Thargelion B.C. 1200, the accession 
of Agamemnon in the 18th year current might occur early in 
spring of 1200; but if the death of Hyllas is placed almost 
20 years before the era, it is to be referred to the middle of 
B. G. I20S, since, in ascending upwards, the 20th year is com- 
pleted in ThargeUon of that year. On the dates aflier the fall 
of Troy we may remark, that if the first year from the era 
was completed in liiargelion B. C. 4 ] 82, the 299th was ooni' 
pleted in Thargdion 884, and the Olympiad of Iphitus, about 
July following, was in the fiOOth year ; the 407Ui year ended 
in ThargeUon B. C. 776, and the games of Conebus, in July 
following, were in the 408th. From the fall of Troy to the 
return of the HerocUdEe Eratosthenes reckoned the full term 
of 80 years; which terminate at Thargdion 11 OS. This in- 
terval, however, is here computed after Thucydides to be the 
SOth year current, or 79 years complete, and the Return is 
accordingly placed at B. 0. 1 104. This difference of a year 
affects the following epochs ; for if the year of the Betum is 
placed at TKargdion B, C. 11 04, the year of the Ionic migift- 
tioD commences at Thargelion 1044i and the death of Codrus, 
59 years after the Return, falls upon 1045. The 80 years 
complete of Eratosthenes will bring each of these epochs one 
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yesr bwer; the complete period to the Ionian colonies being 
79460=139 in this Table, but 80+60=140 in Ento- 
■theneo. 
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IX Iphittu — LjKwgm — Homerus. 
1 The time of Ifhitub is connected with the time of 
Ltcdbods. They are placed together by general consent. 
EratovdieneB places Iphitns at the regency of Lycurgua ; 
that is, at the birth of Oharilaus ; and the date he asaigns ia 
108 years before the Olympiad in which Corcebiu waa victor. 
GalUmachua places Iphitus 56 years below the date of Era- 
tosthenes. How he adjusted the preceding period we are not 

B probable length of 
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ioformed; but it doea not follow that, because IphituB waa 
brought down to B. 0. 828, the regency of Lycurgus must 
also be brought down to the same epoch. 

Eratosthenes placed Lycuigus at 299 yean after the fall of 
Troy and 108 before the Olympiad of Coroebus ; that is, at 
B. G. 884. Upon his chronology were founded the dates of 
many suooeeding writers. Tbucydides however had given a 
lower date; for he relates that in B.G. 404 the Spartan polity 
had subsisted something more than 400 years. If we assume 
B. 0. 404 + 412=816 for the period desired by Thucydides, 
or B. 0. 822 wiUi Sc^ger (who assumes 417 years to adapt 
Xhaoydides to a date in Eratosthenes), there will be a dif- 
ference of 62 or 68 years between Thucydides and Erato- 
sthenes. The apparent diSerenoe however is greater than the 
real, and the actual difference between them might not be 
more than 30 years. For Eratosthenes by no means designed 
to fix the legislation of Lycurgus at B. 0. 884> for, as we 
know from Clemens, he speaks of the regency. Bat the re- 
gency commenced at the birth of Oharilaus ; and Sosibiua of 
Laoonia nearly agrees in that date for the birth of Gharilaus. 
He gives these numbers : 

y. B.C. 

CharUavi 64 873 

Nieatukr 39 809 

■ TAwpomptM — 770 

SoubiuB therefore fixes the birth and reign of Charilaus, 
and oonsequ«itly the regency of Lycurgus, U years below 
the date which Eratosthenes assigns to the regency. Aut 
between the regency, which commenced with the birth of 
Gharilaus, and the period marked by Thucydides, when the 
laws were established and the constitution settled, many years 
were interposed. Aristotle relates that Lycurgus after the 
birth of Gharilaus withdrew from Sparta and passed a long 
period of time in Crete. From Ephorus we learn that when 
Lycurgus returned to Sparta Gharilaus was grown up and 
administered the government. Then Lycui^s proposed his 
laws. The public life of Lycurgus might occupy at least 30 
years. It is made 42 years by authorities in Suidas ; and it 
is recorded that Lycurgus lived 85 years. We may assume 
35 years as a probable amount for his public life. But it is 
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not determmed bj.any testimonies at what point of this pe- 
riod he oonourred vith Iphitus in founding or restoring the 
Olympic games. If then we fix the legislation of Lycurgus in 
conformity with Thucydidea at B, 0. 81? (with which date 
some notices in Cyril of Jerusalem and in Hieronymua agree), 
and the regency 35 years before at B. C. 852, we obtain the 
following dates, deduced from the fall of Troy : 

y. B.C. 

80 Return of the Heraclidge . . 60 1048 

140 Ionic migration 136 988 

276 Regency of Lycurgus . , , , 24 862 

300 Olympiad of Iphitas II 828 

311 Legislation of LyoargiM .. 41 817 

362 Olympiad of Corabus — . . . . 776 

This arrangement will snppose Lycurgus to hare concurred 
in the Olympic festival about the 24tb year of the life and 
reign of Gharilaus, after his return to Sparta ; and will leave 
196 years for the Spartan reigns between tbo return of the 
HeraclidEc and the birth of Cbarilaus. 

Two errors had much perplexed the chronology of Lycurgus. 
The Olympiad of Iphitus was Bometimes confounded with the 
Olympiad of Coroebus, and Lycurgus was referred to a single 
point of time ; and his regency and legislation were supposed 
to be coincident. An instance of the first error occurs in 
Plutarch, and in Phlegon who relates that in the first five 
Olympiads no crown was given; that in the sixth king Iphitus 
consulted the oracle and received s response concerning the 
giving of an olive crown ; and that in the seventh Olympiad 
in which Baicles of Messenia was victor in the footrraoe a 
crown was first given. This was the 7th regittered Olympiad ; 
and the 6th, in which Iphittu was king, was in B. C. 7^S> 
20 years after Coroebus won ; although Phlegon had himself 
plaoed Iphitus 108 years before Corcebus. Velleitis and Solinns 
refer Iphitus to the time at which Corcebus won. Cicero ob- 
serves. Nam eentwa ^ octo annia poatquam Lycurgus leges tcri- 
here inatiiuit prima posita est Olympiaa : guam quidam nomtnit 
errore ab eodem L^curgo constit^Oam putatU. This passage is an 
example of both the errors. He gives the date of Eratosthenes, 
but he has neglected to distinguish the regency from the le- 
gislation, and the Olympiad of Iphitus from the Olympiad of 
p2 
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Ooroebus. Hence he admits two Lyoarg;!, the le^alator, whom 
he oalls »ig>morem Lgcnrgum, and a seoond, who institated 
the Olympic games. Fausanias and Strabo leave the interval 
undefined between Ipbitus and Corcebus. Many of the diffi- 
oultiee in theee pasaagea will be removed by the very probable 
opinion of Clavier, that there were more than one of tlie name 
of Iphitoe. Clavier supposes three of the name. I abonld 
rather oonolude that (iiere were only two ; Iphitus sou of 
H»mon or <^ Prazonidee, contemporary with Lycurgns, who 
founded the festival in B. C. 828, and Iphitus, called son of 
Iphitus in the ancient Elean inscriptions, who was king in 
B. C. 1b6, and whom Phlegon does not distinguish from the 
former. In this cose, the two Iphiti, the father and son, 
nught occupy together about 7^ years : the elder Iphitus was 
king in B. C. S28, the younger Iphitus in the time <X Ooroebus 
and of Daicles B.C. 776 — 752. 

The second error we have observed in Cicero. Justin also 
places the legielaUon in the time of the r^enoy, and we may 
suspect that the account of Fausanias, who places the legisla- 
tion in the reign of Agesilaus, is founded on a similar sappo- 
rition. For Cbarilans reigned with Archelaos son of Ageri- 
laos. The regency, then, rather than the le^slation, might 
fall within the reign of AgeeUaus, in whose time Charilaus 
was bom. 

Lyourgus is the uncle of Gharilans in Aristotle, and in 
Ephorus Dieuohidas and most other writers. Simonides, 
though differing in the order of the kings, yet also made him 
the UDole of Charilaus. The variation in Dionyaus may be 
ascribed to error j that in Herodotus to corruption in the 
text. 

.- Apollodoms, as we learn from a passage of Porphyry pre- 
served ID the Armenian Eosebius, concurred with Eratosthenes 
in referring Lycwgve to B. C. 884, 108 years before the Olym- 
piad of Coro^vt, 

a Homer is recorded by Ephorus Apollodorus and many 
writers to have reached the time of Lyourgus; but he will not 
contribute to ascertain the time of Lycurgus, because the 
time of Homer himself is unoerttun. If however the tradition 
that they were oontemporary is true, the earliest account of 
the age of Homer, that of Herodotus, who places him 400 
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yens Mor^ bifl own time, agrees preoUely with the dates 
here aaogned to Lycui^ae. For 400 years before the aeme 
of HerodotoB will place the acme of Homer at B. C. 850 or 
854. ApoUodonu placed Homer 100 years after the lonio 
migration. This date, which we may understand of the birth 
of Homer, Apollodoms naturally adapted to his own epochs, 
B. G. 1 1 83 for the fall of Troy, and 1 043 for the migration ; 
which wonld place the birth of Homer by this reckoning at 
943. Bat when the date of the Ionic migration is brought 
down to its more probable period B. 0. 988, and adapted to 
that reduced epoch which we have obtuned irom Oallimaohus, 
thja date of ApoUodonu for the birth of Homer will also pre- 
madj agree with the time of Homer as fixed by Herodotus. 
For 988— 100=B. C. 886 for the birth of Homer, just 404 
years before the birth of Herodotus ; and his aeme, taken at 
34 years of age, would ooinmde in this case also with the aemt 
of Lyourgus at 854. If the dates of Eratosthenes or d" Ari- 
stotle for Homer shall be preferred, who carry the poet ap- 
wardfl nearw to the Trojan times, Homer will be placed by 
these computations beyond the reach of the earliest date to 
which Lyouigus is assigned. 

The Tarious dates to which Homer is ascribed may be 
arranged in the following manner, each being computed 
downwards from the fall of Troy : 

PhiloBtratns 24 

Orates 78 

Eratosthenes 100 

Aiistoteles ^ , '^i '^~5!\. 

Aristarchus >140 /C ' ' ' 

Castor ) (ii "" . "j 

c««i"« iifio v./ :'\ 'n 

Philostratus J**^ O. -^ -/ 

Cyrillus 165 ^<i_'--^ 

Auotor vitffi Homeri 168 

Philochoms 180 

Euthymenes -^^^ 

Archfflnachus J 

Apollodoms 240 

Velleioa Fatercnlus ... 266 
N«^06 273 
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Porphyrius 275 

Mannor Parium 302 

Sosibiua 305 

{409 
329 
273 

Th«opompns 500 

The apparent varietiea m these dates are greater than the 
real. The dates of Velleius, Nepos, Porphyry, may be re- 
solved into the date of ApoUodoruB, and the date of Apollo- 
donis may be adjusted to that of Herodotus. Some of the 
other variatioDs might be brought to a nearer agreement with 
each other, if we knew in all the oases whether the authors 
intended to express the birth or the acme of Homer. Thus 
the dates of Oassius, Philostratus, Cyril, the author of the 
life of Homer, and Philochorus, if interpreted of the acme, 
may be resolved into t^e date of Aristotle. But the inaccu- 
rate language of Tatian Clemens and Eusebius leaves this 
point obscure. 

From the testimonies to the time of Homer we collect three 
principal opinions concerning his age. The first conjecture 
supposes him to flourish from 7 S to 100 years after the fall of 
Troy } the second opinion, adopted by Aristotle, plaoos his 
birth at the time of the Ionic migration, and by consequence 
his flourishing period would extend from 170 to 200 years 
and upwards after the fall of Troy. The third oonjecture, 
that of A pollodonis, makes him ] 00 years later ; and accord- 
ing to this opinion he is born 240 years, and his acme will be 
placed from 270 to 300 years after the Trojan era. This 
third opinion ootnoides with Herodotus, who places Homer 
and Henod together 400 years before his own time. In as- 
MgnJng the age of Homer we have only the choice of conjeo- 
tures offered to us, and this under the farther disadvantage 
that the reasons upon which those conjeotures were founded 
are not known. I prefer however that date for Homer which 
is sanctioned by Aristotle, placing his birth at the Ume of the 
Ionian oolonieB. 

Note A. — Mr. Grote taamined. 
Mr. Grote in his elaborate and valuaUe History ot Greece 
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takes a dififerent view of the early times from that which is 
presented in this work. He pronouncefi of the early times of 
Greece, and of the Trojan war itself, that they were wholly 
fabulous ; and as a necessary oonsequeuce rejects the chro- 
noloj^ of the early times. He considers this subject, the 
application of chronology to Qreoian legends, in an express 
dissertation, which he has inserted in p. 47 — 78 of his second 
volume. I propose to offer some remarks upon his objections. 
I abridge his language, but give his arguments in his own 
words. 

Mr. Orote argues in this manner p. 5S — 55 " Mr. Clinton 
" q>eaks of authentic dynasties prior to the 1st CNympisd. 
*' But if there be any such, I see no good reason for the 
" mariied distinction between chronology before and cbrono- 
" l(>g7 after the Olympiad of Corcebos, or for suspending his 
" upward reckoning from the last mentioned epoch and be- 
" ginning a downward reckoning from the higher epoch of the 
" first patriarchs from whom such dynasty emanates. — Aa- 
" thentic dynasties from the Olympiads up to an epoch above 
" the Trojan war would enable us to obttun chronological 
■" [HtKtfs for the latter date instead of being reduced to con- 
"jectnre. — Eratosthenes gives all his statements from an 
" older point to a newer. But here is no difference between 
** upward and downward reckoning. He first found or made 
" some upward reckoning to the Trojan capture, then assumes 
" the capture as an era, and gives intervals downwards ; — 
" amongst others he assigns clearly that interval which Mr. 
" Clinton pronounces to be undiscoverable; the space between 
" the Ionic migration and the first Olympiad. — Are those 
" genealogies authentic and trustworthy or are they not ! 
" Clinton appears to feel that they are not so, when he admits 
" the essential diS^noe in the character of the evidence, and 
" the necessity of altering the method of computation before 
" and after the Olympiad of Coroebus.^ 

To this I answei^-The Olympiad of Ooroebus in B. 0. 776, 
which Mr. Orote himself recognises p. 74 and else^ere as 
the first recorded Olympiad, is the first date which can be 
■ aangned. We asoend to it from the known podUon of the 
Olympiads in the times of certain history, where we compare 
them with other known dates. But authentic dynasties or 
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generations from that Olympiad upwards would not enable uA 
to obtain proof of the aotoal year of the fall of Troy or of any 
other event, because, although the persons in a series of rcagns 
or generationa may be known, the years of each reign or td 
each generation are not known, and we can only approanfa 
the true amount of time by an average. The " essential dif- 
" ferenoe" is founded on the nature of the computatjon, and 
not on the ohanoter of the evidence. Ten generations may 
express about 330 years ; ten reigns about 243 *. But this 
would not determine the amount of any particular dynasty 
with preeiaiou, still less the date of any individual within it. 
If this average is applied to the 33 reigns in England from 
the Oonqueror to A. D. 1837, we obtain 803 years, which, 
reckoned upwards, place the Conqueror at A.D. 1034, more 
than 30 years too high. If we apply the average to any par- 
ticular reigns, how great will be Uie variation from the actual 
time ! Four reigns at 24f to each give 97 years ; but in that 
series four reigns be^nning with Henry III contain 170 
years, four other reigns beginning with James II only 42. 
Such would be the unoertainty even v^en the suooessions are 
authentic and accurate. The Trojan era is taken not as a 
fixed point in Time, but as a fixed point in the Homeric 
Poems, from whence we proceed a certain number of genera- 
tions upwards, and agam a certiun number of generations 
downwards. 

Mr, Grote observes p. 56 " An inscription, bebg Dothing 
*' but a piece of writing on marble, carries its evidentiary 
" value under the same conditions as a published writing on 
" paper." 

An inscription is something more than this. A writing on 
paper, being perishable, is preserved and multiplied by tran- 
scription. But through error in the transcribers the original 
text is liable to corruption. An inscription is the original 
itself, and may be compared to the autograph of the author. 

He observes p. 56-58 " The quoit of Iphitus, the registers 
" at Sparta &c. are all of a date completely uncertified. — 
" Mr. G. tells ue that perhaps these lists began to be written 
*' as early as the Dorian conquest ; — that the register at 
" Argos might be mure ancient &c. — that the inscriptions in 
> Sm F. H. I p. 340 n. 
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" Herodotna toaj ptrhapt be 400 years earlier than Hero- 
" dotiu. But this bare poacdbitity ie not a ground for infer- 
" enoe. UnlesB Mr. G. oao make out that there really existed 
" inscripttoiiB ID Greece of s date anterior to B.C. 776, he 
" can derive no beneBt from these inscriptions." 

I have qxAen doubtfully bdoaose I knew that certainty 
ooold not be obtfuned. There is no proof and there can be 
noDO of the exact dates of these roisters or inscriptions. But 
I thought it probable, and I think so still, that some might 
be written at an epoch eariier than the Olympiad of Oo- 
rcebus. 

Mr. Orote p. 56 " When Mr. Clinton quotes Miiller as ad- 
" mitting the r^psters of Sparta Corinth and Ehs, it is right 
" to add that the latter does not profess to guarantee the an- 
" thentioity of these docoments." p. 58. 59 " Mr. Clinton says 
'* p. 330 ' Mr. Miiller is of opinion that an authentic account 
" of the years of ea«h Laoedfemonian reign had been pre- 
" served' &o. But this is a mittake : for Miiller txprettlt/ dit' 
" cmmi any belief in the authenticity of the lists. He says 
" ' J do not contend that the chronological aooounts in the 
" Spartan lists form an avtAmtie docummt' " &o. 

Mr. <jhx>te from inadvertence has altogether misrepresented 
this point. My remark was founded upon tixejint edition of 
MuUer's Dorians, the only one then extant; the passage 
which Mr. Grote has quoted was inserted by MuUer in the 
tecond. The facte are these. In my Chronology of the Early 
Times I remarked p.S30 that Mr. Miiller is of opinion that 
an authentic acoount of the years of the Laoediemonian kings 
had been preserved. I contended p. 332 that no such au- 
thentic register existed, bat that the years were obtained by 
ooDJectnre ; and I quoted a just remark of Mr. Lewis to con- 
firm my opinion. Now Mr. Miiller after perusing my work 
remodelled in the second edition of the translation of his 
Dorians some paasages with reference to my volume, as for 
example at Yol.l p. 147 (in the first edition p. 152) he inserts 
a paragraph founded upon my view of Emiotiuu king of 
Sparta, candidly referring in his note to F. H. I p. 144, 
Upon the remarks on the years of the Spartan kings Miiller 
has this notice in Vol, 2 p. 443 of his second edition : " For a 
defence of the opinion that the Spartan Apayptufxii contained 
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chronologioal statements, and for an explanation of their 
obaraoter in reference to the remarks of Mr. Lewis Phil. 
Mu8. Vol. 2 p. 46 and Mr. Clinton F. H. Vol. 1 p. 31)2, see the 
GottingenOel.Ana. 1837 p. 593." And in Vol.1 p. 146 (151 
of the old edition) Miiller omits a note oonoeming Dieuchidaa 
. and substitutes the note to which Mr. Qrote refers, namely, 
" I do not contend that the chronological statements in the 
Spartan lists form an authentic document more than those 
in the oatiJogaee of the priestesses of Hen and in the Ust of 
HalioftmasBiao priests" &c. This note was produced by my 
remark and was inserted to explain his own meaning more 
fully. I am therefore charged by Mr. Grote with inaccuracy, 
because in observations published in 1 834 I have not adverted 
to what Muller pubUshed five years aft«rwards. And yet 
Mr, Grote might have been guided to the truth by oonaulting 
the titlepages of the two works^ or by referring to the pre- 
face of the translators*^, or by reading the page which was 
open before him ; for after he had transcribed that note from 
p. 146 of Muller, he had before his eyes p. 147 in which my 
volume is quoted. 

Upon the genealogical Tables Mr. Grote p. 62 observes as 
follows : " The names singled out as fiotitjous are distin- 
" guished by no common character and no mark from those 
" which are left as real. Why is ItonuB I printed aa a fidjon, 
" while Ittmut II is preserved as real ! (p. 40.) If we discard 
" Hellen, Dorus, ^oltta. Ion &c. as being expresmons of per- 
" sonified raoes, why are we to retain Oadmuaf" Sdo. — ByUut 
" Pamphylua and Dymat are the eponyms of the Coriao 
" tribffii, just as Hopha &c. — of the Attic." p. 64 " In the osti- 
" mate of the ancient ohronologers three suooeeding persons 
" of the same hneage counted for a century ; and this may 
'< pass in a rough way so long as you are satisfied that they 
*' are all real persons ; but, if in the sucoeesion of persons 
"ABC you strike out B, as a fiction, the continuity of data 
" disappears." p. 74 " He inserts the names of mythical fa- 
" then as having begotten real historical sons." 

^ FuCi HalleDid Vol. I, 1834. The tlon hat been reriwd bv the author, 

Doric Reoe b; C. O. MoU w woond and hs hai lupplied Mveral eorractkMU 

editioD, 1830. and addjlioai which ban bMn intmtM 

c AdTertueiDBDt to tbe Koond edi- Jn their pnmer plaoea." 
tion. "TbefirM«Htl<m«rdUitniMlit- 
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The oatnes in the gcmealogies are either all true or all false ; 
or some are true and some false. Mr. Grote oontends that 
all are false ; I hold that some are true and Mine false ; and 
of the last that some are false with a mixture of truth, and 
aome wholly fictitious. All the names recorded in mythology 
must come under one of these deeeriptions, although to deter- ' 
mine to which of these olassee each name belongs is not within 
the reach of our knowledge. 

Mr. Grote has not accurately explained my meaoing in 
thoae Tables. In the heroes of the Trojan period I have never 
intercepted a succession A B C by strikiog out the interme- 
diate link B. Those who refer to the Tables at p.40. 100 (p.34. 
S5 p. 54. 55 of this volume) will perceive that the heroes of the 
Trejan era ascend upwards tAne or /bur or ^w, someUmes, 
but more rarely, nx generations to Uie point at which they 
begin from some common ancestor; the ^oHdee, as Nes- 
tor, to JEmIob; the Dorians, as Idomeneus, to Dorua; the 
Heraclidee through Hercules to Acrisius ; the Pelasgians of 
Arcadia to Arcaa. Frothoss aseenda to Magnes, Meges to 
EleUB. These suocesuons are not intercepted. They begin 
somewhere. I conceive them to begin with the person who 
first issues from the name which represents the tribe or clan. 
To JEobit Dorvt Helhn no acts are ascribed to mark them as 
individuals. They are not named by Homer, The teeond 
Itonut is retained because he is in the third generation before 
the Trojan war, and is the grand^ther of the Homeric hero 
Peneleus. TheT^rt^/tonut is expunged because he hifas been 
inserted as the father of Bceotus, in whom as expressing the 
tribe the line begins. In the Table of the five Pelasgi at 
p. 18 (p.21 of this volume) the names which are marked as 
expressing a nation are so marked for many reasons — the 
names themselves — ^the remoteness of the time — the want of 
individual acts in some. I recognise Phoroneua as a Pelasgic 
king of remote antiquity on account of the evidence to his 
name and existence. With that single exoeption the suooes- 
siotts ABC are not interrupted in that Table by striking 
out B ; for some of the names which express nations have no 
parent and othere have no descendants. The names in that 
Table present a view of the march of armies, the movements 
of c6l<»ues, the rise of dynasties. The nations represented by 
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tliose names ore all branohea of the great Felaagic family 
which then occupied Greece. 

Hyllus is retained as a real person because he is near the 
Trojan times, because individual acts are ascribed to him, 
because his father Hercules is described as a real person by 
Homer, because his son Cleodseoa and his grandson Aristo- 
machns bring him within three generations of the Return of 
the Heraolidse. I have retained Oadmus and Danaus because 
the authorities in favoor of a Fbcenioian and Egyptian settle- 
ment (as it appears to me) are weighty, although not amount- 
ing to proof. I have retained Oecrops as an Attio king 
(though whether Egyptian or indigenous we oannot deter- 
mine) on aooouat of the many and ancient traditions in which 
he is recognised. 

Mr. Grote p. 64 " Mr. Clinton is inconsistent vrith himself 
in this, that he continues his chronological computations 
upon the assumed reality of all the persons oonstituting the 
antehistorioal generations — when it is admitted that epony- 
mous persons are to be cancelled as fictions, seeing that 
St/Uas comes in the most distinct manner under that cate- 
gory." p. 72 " Mr. Clinton shrinks from his own rule in 
treating Cadmus and Danaus as real persons ; sinee they 
are as much eponyms of tribes or races as Doms and 
Hellen.^ 

I am not inconsistent with myself in asserting the reality of 
EyBut or Cadmut, for I have never admitted any universal rule 
concerning eponymous persons. On the contrary, although it 
is acknowledged that for the ages of remote antiquity — for 
the Pelasgic period; for the times anterior to the heroic age 
— the Greeks invented many eponymous persons, yet a prac- 
tice which was frequent in after-times among the Greeks must 
also have happened in the early period. The name of a chief 
was sometimes conferred upon the dty which he founded or 
the tribe of which he was the head ; and this especially within 
the times unbraced by the Homeric genealogies. 

It is remarked at p. 63 " Mr. Clinton has drafted from 
" the point of view of Hellanicus and Herodotus and the 
" andent historians. The names which he has been the most 
" forward to sacrifice are exactly those to which they were 
" most attached and which it would have been moat painful 
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" to thwr Toith to part with — the eponymous heroee." p. 66 
" The diBtinotion which he draws between real and fictitious 
" persons would have appeared wweatenabUt not to say of- 
^^Jfetuive, to Herodotus or Eratosthenes." 

If Herodotus and Eratosthenes would have regarded with 
pain my rejection of those venerated names, what would have 
been their feelings at the theory of Mr. Grote, who rejects 
all! who pronounces p. 73 that "all are fabulous, so far as 
" concerns gods and heroes t some fabulous throughout, none 
*' ascertainedly true!" — Ho will periiaps admit my reply in 
behalf of both of us, that we entered upon those investiga- 
ti(»is with on honest purpose of discovering the truth ; and, 
when we believed that we had discovered the truth, of freely 
declaring it, without pausing to enquire how far our decision 
might have offended Herodotus or Eratosthenes. 

p. 67- 68 " Mr. Clinton says ' We may acknowledge as real 
" persons all those whom ^ere is no reason for rejecting.' — 
" If this position be a true one, the greater part of the His- 
" tory of England from Brute the Trojan down to Julius 
" Ceesar ought at once to be admitted as valid and worthy of 



This conclusion does not follow from the premises. There 
are reasons for rejecting Brute the TVojan. My position is 
that upon which Mr. Qrote himself has acted. He has rea- 
sons, or believes he has, for rejecting all those whom he has 
rejected. 

Against the evidence of the early poets Mr. Orote argnea 
in this manner p. 69: '* Mr. Clinton has forgotten that we 
" know nothing of the state of the country except what these 
" very poets tell us, and that fictitious persons may be just as 
" oonsonant to the state of the country as real persons.'" 
p. 70 " Mr. C. overlooks the existence of platmMe fiction. 
" Fiction must be plausible and specious, and in that case 
" there is nothing but the want of an attesting certificate to 
'* distinguish it from truth. The temptation of putting forth 
*' an interesting tale is quite a sufficient stimulus to the 
" invention of the poet ; aoA the plausibility of the tale is 
" a sufficient passport to the belief of the hearers.'" And yet 
he tells us p. 70 that " the fictitious stories must harmonise 
'* perfectly well with the well-attested coarse of &ets." and 
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p. 79 that "the poets are valuable aa unconscioua expoeitora 
" of their own oontemponuy society." and that " the ima- 
" ginatioD even of highly gifted men was enslaved by the 
" oircumatanoes around them, insomuch that the characters 
*' which they conceived and the scenes which they described 
'* would for that reason bear a strong general resemblance to 
" the realities of their own time and locality." 

If theee last propositions are (rue, as they undoubtedly 
are, we are justified in appealing to the poets as witnesses 
of the state of the country j fuid if the plausible tale must 
" harmonise with well attested facts," I suppose that it must 
have a basis of truth. Which fiction would be more " plausi- 
ble and interesting P" that in which all was the mere creation 
of the poet^s fancy, fictitious names of imaginary persons 
foreign to the public ear, and fictitious wars of which the 
people had never heard, or that fiction which exhibits to the 
tribe or clan their own warriors ; in which the song is founded 
upc»i real life, embellishes the acts of real known heroes, of 
men recognised and honoured by the auditors, aad celebrates 
real wars in which those heroes were engaged ! I adopt the 
latter view as more rational, more credible, more consistent 
with the natural impulses of man in the early state of society, 
and I accept the war of Troy as a real event and the Homeric 
heroes as real persons. 

Mr. Qrote enquires p. 71 "What are we to say to the 
divine legends 7" and contends p. 73 that " the gods and 
heroes are essentially fictitious.^ 

It is not just to conclude that because the Homeric gods 
were fictitious the heroes were fictitious also. The gods, 
though imaginary beings, were objects of religious belief, and 
were supposed to have a present influence over the destinies 
of man ; therefore the song which told of their acts had an 
interest founded upon awe and terror in the mind of the 
hearer who believed himself to be every moment subjected to 
their power. But hero-worship did not begin till after (he 
Homeric times', and if the heroes who warred at Thebes and 
Troy had been fictitious men carrying on fabricated wars, 
they would have had no such influence as the gods had over 
the imaginations of the people, and could inspire neither hope 
• S«e Hitbrd, Vol. 1 p. 101 ThMwall, VoL I p. 907. 
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Dor fear, neither awe nor terror; the poems whioh recorded 
thwr exploits would have failed ia the oonditions which Mr. 
Grote requires in " plausible fiotions.^ 

Clavier and Gillies, quoted by Mr. Grote p. 43 — 45, are 
perplexed by the black and interruption which history pre- 
sents from the return of the Heraclidee to the beginning of 
the Olympiads. They cannot explain the period of absolute 
quiesoenoe, after the important inoidents of the heroic age. 
It is remarked that " the obscure transactions of Greece 
" during the four following centuries ill correspond with the 
" splendour of the Trojan war." Mr. Grote, adopting this 
idea, comments upon it and adapts it to his purpose p. 45, 
46 : " When we make the proper distinction between legend 
" and history, it will be seen that a period of blank time be- 
" tween the two is perfectly conformable to the conditions 
" under which the former is generated. — We thus see how 
" it happened that between the times assigned to heroic ad- 
" venture and those of historical record there existed a blank 
" filled with inglorious names. — The obscure and barren 
*' centuries which immediately precede the first recorded 
" Olympiad form the natural separation between the legen- 
" dary return of the Heraclidie and the historical wars of 
*' Sparta against Messene — between the province of Legend 
" and that of History." 

Let us first enquire bow far this account is accurate. The 
revolution in PelopODuesus produced by the irruption of the 
Dorians was not accomplished in a ringle year. The year 
assigned, the 80th from the fall of Troy, may express the 
successful entrance of the sons of Aristonuichus. But the 
contest between the old inhabitants and the invaders was 
doubtless prolonged through many years. Aletee did not 
acquire Corinth till the 30tb year after the Bietum<>, Epidau- 
ms and Sicyon'^ are subdued by the ran* of Temenus. Xroezen 
is acquired after Argos*', Phlius by the grandson of Temenus 
after the settlement of Sicyon*. .£gina after Epidaums^ The 
descendants of Orestes conquered the northern province, 
. which vras named from them Achiua. But after that event 

^ r. B. I p. ISO. of T«meiu» t Paunn. It. S6, 3. 

c For SioTon tee PannDtu II. 6, 4. ^ Pauno. II. SO, 0. 
Epidannut^Dd^M after the deuh « lUd. IS, 1. flbid.S9,S. 
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a grandson of Penthilus migrated from Helice to Elia'. Me- 
gara was occupied bjr the Dorians after the war with OodruB'<. 
The migration of the Nelidse to Athens, the war in which 
Codms fell, the iEktlian and Ionian colonies, — these were im* 
portant transactions, and these oooupied a long series of 
years from the epoch asugned to the Return'. The last re- 
corded date c<Hmected with the Asiatic oolonies descends to 
about the 90th year from that epoch. If we assume the 
public life of Lycurgue at B. 0. 852 — 817'', it commenced 
about 137 years ailer the war with Codrus and the acquisi- 
tion of Megara. But within th&t period the Lacedeemonians 
carried on obstinate and sharply contested wars with the 
Argivesi and Arcadians. In the time of Lycurgns Iphitus 
reigned in Elis; and these two will not come within the 
description of " inglorious names.^ 

But although there was no paucity of oTents within that 
period, there seems to have been a paucity of records. And 
yet upon this point we cannot speak with oertfunty because 
all the historians, Ephonis, Anaximenes, and otiiera, who 
treated of that time, ore lost. We perceive however that no 
early poets recorded those events, and we are led to enquire 
whence it came to pass that the poets, who flourished in that 
period or soon after it, employed themselves upon the old 
heroic times instead of describing contemporary events. We 
may solve the question by surveying the political state of the 
Greeks. The .^olians and lonians, who had recently passed 
into Asia, were far superior in civilisation to the new masters of 
Peloponnesus. Homer was an Ionian, Hesiod was of .^k>lian 
descent ; but no Dorian poet is heard of before the Olympiad 
of Cortebus. The Thessali had produced by their irruptioD 
into the Northern province a similar effect to that which the 
Dore$ and ^toU bad wrought in the South. In each of these 
great movements rude and barbarous tribes had expelled a 
more civilised people. The ^olians and lonians carried with 
them into Asia the memorials of their progenitors, the songs 
which had celebrated their fathers in their original country. 

> Panran. V. 4, 2. x TMd. 1. 39, 4. 1 Sm F. H. I p. 334, 336 under tho 

I The death of Codni* U 59 fsui. reigni of Echwtratiu Eatjfoa md 

the finil caWblishiii«Dt of SmTma 89 IMMU, and eapocully PrTtuiii at p. 

yemn, after tluU en. See F. H. 1 p. 140. S3A ttod Uis nmark of AriHoUe tb«r« 

k F. H.I p. 141. quoted. 
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They regarded with aversion the oonquerors who had ex- 
pelled them. They fondly cherished the memory of former 
0|Jeadonr, and of the anoieat heroes from whom they sprung. 
In this state of the public mind, the author of the Iliad seized 
upon those topics which most powerfully affected the feelings 
of his auditors and his own as an Ionian Greek. We oannot 
donbt that he formed his work upon the songs of elder poets 
which he adorned with his own genius. His comprehensive 
plan embraced nearly aJD the dynasties that ruled in Greece 
within the heroic period ; and there was no part of bis subject 
that would not find a ready hearer ; for, although the colonies 
bore the names of ^olian and Ionian, yet they were com- 
posed of vanous tribes and families. All those who were ex- 
patriated by the movement in Greece, all who were dissatis- 
fied at home under the revolutions there produced, had joined 
the bfuid of colonists™. The transcendent merit of the Iliad 
fixed the national taste. The adventures of the age of heroes, 
into-esting already to the descendants of those heroes in a 
foreign land, now acquired a still stronger interest from the 
excellence of the poetry in which those actions were described ; 
and the epic poets who came nearest in time to Homer fol- 
lowed the great master in taking their subjects from the same 
sources. These appear to be the causes why so large a body 
of epio poetry was employed upon the heroic ages, and why 
no poets arose in the period between the Dorian conquest 
and the Messenian war to commemorate events which were 
then passing in Proper Greece. 

If any incline to think that the marvellous additions and fables 
which were ingr^ted by the epio poets upon the tale of Troy 
oast a doubt on the reality of the event itself, we may observe 
that something similar has occurred in modem ages. The 
Cnuades were real events ; and yet the Crusades were adorned 
by authors both in prose and verse, in the ages which imme- 
diately followed, wiUi as many fabulous circumstances, as 
many wondoAil tales, as any that were told of the war of 
Troy and its consequences. 

B SasF. H. Ip.lOS.ll.t. 
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01. 1 Cortxbng Eleui. About July B. C. 776- Within the 
Euaebi&n year 1240; and that Eosebiaa year was completed 
in the autnmn of B. C. 77^. and three roontha of the tint 
Olympic year belong to the year 1240 and nine months to 
1241. The Armenian copy of the Chronicon of Eueetaus 
marks the first Olympic year at the year in which it com- 
menced, HieronymuB at the year in which it ended. 



The 3rd year of ^schylas (or 13th by some sccoants) and 
the Eueebian year 1241 extended Bccording to the scheme of 
EasebiDs from autumn B. G. 776 to autumn B. C. 77^; and 
the second Olympic year from July B. G. 77^ began within it 

Arctiittu flourished. The fiction that Arctinua was the dis- 
ciple of Homer attests hie high aatiqaity. He might occupy 
32 years, B. C. 775—740. To Aretinus are ascribed two 
works, the ^Ihiopis and the Ilti penis. 



(Pando^ and Metapontnm founded.) 



772 



! AiUmacluu Elau. 



768 



01. 3 Jndroclus Mestmius. 



765 



The 13th of the archon jEschylos ) coindding with the 
Enaebion year 1251 from autumn B.G. 766 to autumn 765, 
within which the 12th Olympic year 01. 3. 4 commenced in 
July 765. By another Reckoning, the 23rd of ^itchyha. 

Cinxthm flourished. 



764 



01. 4 Polyehares Measauua. 



761 



Eumeltu and Arclimu flourished. Eumelas was contempo- 
rary with Phintas king of Messenia, and reached the times of 
Archiai. Which might place him at B. C. 761—731. 



760 



Ol. 5 Machtna Eleua. 



758 



Telestea king of Corinth, the fifth from Bacchis, reigns 
12 years. 



The 21st of the archon jEechylue is placed by Eusetnos at 
the year 1259 commencing in autumn B. C. 758. By another 
reckoning that 21st year is placed 10 years higher. 



756 



Ol. 6 (Ebotae Dymaus. Trapezus founded. A colony of 



754 



Alcmteon 2 years, commencing in the Ensehian year 1! 
which began in autumn B. C. 755. By another computation 
Alcmseon has 12 years commencing in B. C. 764. 



The second year of AlcmsoD, in the Easebian year 1 263. 
The 12th by another account [Rome founded : Vam.'i 
Antimacitu of 7><» flourished. 
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752 


tDDU) B. C. 753. 


751 


[Rome founded : Cato.'] 


760 


[Rome foonded ; Fofybiiu.'] Milesian Empire of the sea. 
Cdoniee of MiletuB about this period or a little later ; Icaros, 
Lent, Lirnnm, AbyduB, Arisba, P«Bna, Artace, Cyzicus, Scep- 
sis, Nancratis, 11116, Phasis, EKoscarias, Apollonia on the En- 

ryithenes. This Ust after B. C. 711. 


748 


Ol. 8 Aniicles Measenius. Phidon tyrwit of Argos cele- 
brated the 8th Olympic games. 


747 


[Rome founded : faAtw.] Era of Nabonassar, from Feb. 
27 B. C. 747. 


745 


First aannal prytanis at Corinth, 90 years before the reign 
ofCypwlos. 


744 


OL 9 Xenoeles MtstauM. Second annual prytanis at Co- 

Bacchis 35 B. C. 924, Agelu 30 B. C. »89, Eudemus 25 
B.C. 859, AriBtodemus 35 B. C. 834, Agemon 16 B.C. 799, 
Alexander 25 B. C. 783, Telestes 12 B. C. 758, Aiitomenes 1 
B. C. 746. 

Emuhu flourished. One of the Bacchiad«. 


743 




742 




740 


01. 10 Dotadet Mettenua. 


736 


01. 1 1 Lachares MesDtniia. 


735 


Naxos founded, the year before Syracuse. 


734 


Archias founded Syracuse. CherMcr«tes the founder of 
of Crotona was also contemporary with Archias. 


732 


01 12 Ogyth<mu Coronatu. Archias, 3rd decennial archon. 
The Carians are masters of the sea for 61 years. 


730 


Syracuse. 


728 


01. 13 Dmcles Corinlkhu. Megara Hybtea founded. [Rome 
founded: Ci«rfi«.] 

PAUolaiu the Corinthian flourished. One of the Bacchiadn. 
The %isUtor of the Thebans. 
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Ol. 14 DaiHum Coruttlwu. The (KouAm added st the Olym- 
pic gHne*. 

Firat MesKDJEUi war ended. 

Hippomenea 4tb deceDoial archon, in the Eosebian year 
1394 commencing in antumn B. C. 7^3. 



721 



Sybaria founded (tccording to the combined accounts of 
Diodortu and Scymnns. 



720 



The dolichiu added. Foun- 



(War of the Argivee and Lacediemoniani for the territory 
of Thyrea.) 



Ot. 16 Pythagonu Laeo. Gyges began to reign in Lydia 
l8 years. Libanius Epitaph, torn. 1 p. €22 oMt iiaant i 6m- 

Foundation of MyUe in Sicily. 



(The MilesianB planted Abydos in the reign of Gygee.) 



OL 17 Poha EpldanTiut. Leocrates 5th decennial archon. 
AstacuB foanded by the Megarians. The inhabitants of As- 
tacuB were afterwards tnmsferred to Nicomedia. Compare 
Memnon and Strabo quoted m F. H. Hi p. 412=422. This 
happened in B. C. 264, HH years after the foundation of As- 

Calliinu was near the times of Arclulochas. He sorvived 
the destrnction of Magnesia, and might flourish about B. C. 
736—712. 



The death of Senuftcherib king of Assyria is fixed to the 
beginning of B. C. 7' 1- Upon his death the Medea revolted, 
about the closeof B. C. 711. in the be^miing of Ol. 17. 2, a 
little more than a year before the reign of Deiocea in Hero- 
dotus. Tlie Assyriana governed Upper Asia 520 years B. C. 
1330—710 according to Herodotus, or 526 years B. C. 123? 
— 711 according to Alexander Polyhistor. 



Crotona founded by Myecellus, Founded before Tareutam; 
for the settlers at TWentum found Achteans already in the 
country. Sybaris, which had been foanded before Crotona in 
721, dooriahed for 210 years. It was destroyed by the Cro- 
toniatie in B. C. 511 Ot. 67. 2. 



The 53 years of Deioces begin at this date in Herodotus, 
who computed 150 years Arom Deioce* inclusive to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Cyrus. 



708 



01. 18 7W& SicyoHiiu. The Parthenise found Tarentum, 
the Corinthians Corcyra. When Chersicratea arrived at Cor- 
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cyra, he found the island preoccupied by the Eretrians ; their 
expulsion led to the foundation of Methooe. Thasoa founded 
by the Parians. The Ivcta and gmnqtierlitiM added to the 
Olympic games. 

ArchUochus participated in the colony to Thaeos. He was 
bom in the reign of Romulue, and Uved in the reign of Gygea. 



704 



01. Id Memtt Megaretuis. Ameinodes of Corinth boilds 
four triremes for the Samiana. 



702 



Ap»ander 6th decennial archon, in the EuBebian year 1314 
commenrang in autumn B. C. 703. 



700 



01. 20 AtitTiuhu Loco. 



696 



01. 21 PuKtacka Athemensis. 



693 



of Amorgiu flonriehed. Contemporary with Ar- 
chitochua. Siroonides might -flourish 32 years B. C. 693 — 662. 



01. 22 Pantaclet Athemeiuit II. Eryziaa 7th decennial 
archon, in the Ensebian year 1324 which was computed from 
B. C. 693. 



Glmiciu of Chioi flourished. 



Gela is founded in Sicily by Antipbemus the Rhodian and 
Entimus of Crete. Foundation of Phaselie in Fomphylit 
Founded by Ladns the brother of Antiphemns. 



01. S3 /corww Hyperemu. The irvyf^ added to the Olym. 
pic games. The first victor is Onoraaetus of Smyrna, now an 
loniaD state. 



The empire of the Medea commences from this date, the 
23rd year of their independence. Their empire of 128 years 
terminates at the reign of Cyrus B. C. 669. 

ArehUochms flourished. The earliest notice of Arcbilochus 
is at H. C. 7O8, the latest at B. C. 66S. He might have been 
eminent 45 years. 



(Second Messenian war according to Pausanlas. But Pau< 
ftanias is five years too high in the decennial archons, and four 
years too high in the time of Creon, and probably six years 
too hig£ in the date of the second Messenian war.) 



01. 24 Clnptolenm Loco. 



Greon first annual archon. He commenced at midsummer 
B. C. 683, for Pbilinus the 903rd archon commenced at mid- 
summer A, D. 220. The seven decennial archons completed 
only 69 jrears, commencing st midsummer B. C. 752. 

Tgrtteitt flourished in the second Messenian war, and came 
to Sparta after the first successes of the Messenians. 
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LysiaB archan at Athens. Galled Tleuas by Paosaniae. 



Ol. 23 TTuilpu Loco. The quadriga added to the games. 



(The victory of the LacedEemonians in the battle of the 
Trenches wEut in this year according to Panunias.) 



Ardys king of Lydia 49 yean. 



01. 36 Calliathenea Laco. Fhilimbrotus the Laconian is 
victor in tiie qmnqnertium in this and the two foUowmg Olym- 
piada. The Camea institated at Lacedsmon. 

Terpatuier flonriahed. First victor in the Camea, He foar 
timea gained the prize at the Pylhia — the ancient Pj/thia de> 
scribed by Pausanias. Terpander, who was eminent in B. C. 
676 — 644, was about 30 yeara younger than Archiloelna, whh 
whose latter time his early years might be contemporary. 



Cyzicua founded by the Megariana. Some anthorities make 
CyzicDS a Mileaian colony and place it at B. C. 75S, The first 
settlement probably decayed, and a aecond was made by the 
Megarians at the present date. 



Cholcedon founded by Archias of Megara. 
years before Byzantium. 



Founded 17 



(Locri in Italy is founded according to Eosebins in the year 
1343 commencing in autumn B. C. 674. But more probably 
founded Ol. 17. 36 or 38 years before this date. Founded 
however after Syracoae.) 



01. 37 Burybui Alhenietait. Pantaleon king of nsa paiti- 
cipated in the aecond Messenian war. He probably joinol the 
Measeniass in the latter yeara of the war, in B. C. 674. 



Leoetratas archon at Athens. The I^abiana have the do- 
minion of the aea for 69 years. The term of 61 yeara aacribed 
to the Carians terminates at the Eusebian year 1344, and may 
be eipressed by B. C. 732 — 672 both inclurive. 

Alcman is referred to thia date. Alcman waa of Lydian origin. 



Psammelichna king of Egypt begins to reign 145 years be- 
fore the death of Amaaxt : and Amaais died in the beginning 
of B. C. 535. 



The Argivea defeat the Idcedffimonians at Hyain, in 
archonship of Fiaiatratos at Athene. Damocratidas is king of 
Argoe at thia time. 



OL 38 Ckionu Laco. Autosthenes archoa at Athens. (End 
of the second Mesaenian war according to Pausanias. It is 
probable that the whole war ia to be placed about six years 
lower, at B, C. 679 — W2.) According to Africanus the Pisats 
pre«ded at 01. 38, but according to Strabo at Ol. 27> 
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The Gymnupadia inatitated at Spsrta in the Eoeebitm fear 
1351 computed from BntoQui B. C. 666. 

ArckHocluu and Simoaides are named together at the year 
1351. Tiaklas continued to flourish after the GymHoptedia. 
Accounted the first composer of songa for the Pyrrhic dance. 



OL 29 (Monit Laco 11. Sea fight between the Corinthians 
and Corcyreana. Acr«e and Enna fonnded. 
{AriM is placed at 01. 29 by Solinns.] 



(Selymbria founded a little before Byzautinm.) 



01. 30 ChioHu Laco HI. The nseeans participated in the 
pre«dency of the Olympic games for this and the next 22 
Olympiads Ot. 30 — 52 during their independent period. After 
01. 52 they were subjected by the Elesns, who resumed the 
sole administration of the games. 

Zalevau the Locrian legislator floorished. 



Miltiadea arcbon at Athena. Phigalia taken by the Lace- 
dnmoniana. 

Birth of Sjnmmidti of Crete. 

Byzantiom founded. A Megarian colony : Themist. Or. 
XXlll p. 298 Hiyapa d^' ip itfiiafintrar ol ry baanipif wp«ffM- 
K^atiwrtt. Those who ascribed the colony to Athens, as Am- 
mianus 22. 8, 6 Himeriua Or. VII p. 512, are refuted by the 
Doric dialect (conf. Demosth. de Cor. p. 255) confirming the 
Doric origin (rf Byzantium. 

Akman and Leichet are named at the Eusebian year 1359 
computed from autumn B. C. 658. Leschea was the author 
of the Ilia* pania. Alcman flourished in the reign of Ardys. 
As be mentioned Potymnastns, he may have occupied a space 
of 40 years B. C. 671—631. Alcman was older than Stesi- 
choruB and the preceptor of Arion. 



656 



0\. 31 ChtoHU Laco IV. Phraortes king of Media 22 yean. 



655 



CypMltts began his reign of 30 years. The expelled Bac- 
ckiaJie withdraw Ax>m Corinth to Lacediemon. 



Acanthus and Sta^m founded ; Lampsacua and Abdera, 
Abdera was occupied by Clazomenians under Timenas. Lamp- 
sacua was a Milesian settlement ; but it also was a Phocsan 
colony, founded by Phobus of PbocKa. He original fbnnda< 
tion was by the Phocvana, the aecood colony was planted by 
the Milesians. 



! Cratiimt Megarauu. 



Birth of Fittacus according to Snidas. This date for hu 
birth will make him past 80 at his death in B. C. 669. 
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O). 33 GyUs Loco. The paacratium added, and the nee ' 
cKinf Ktkiin. M3n-on of Sicyon is victor ia the chariot race. | 
Himera founded 240 je&n before ite destruction id B. C. 408. 1 



Pisander flourished. Of Camira, author of the Htraclitu. i 
Still living in B.C. 631. I 



Ol. 34 Slomiu Athenienas. Dropilus archon. Pantaleon 
king of I^sa celebmted the Olympic games. The PiBsaos in 
this Olympiad Bsenmed the presidency, ezclnding the Eleans. 
Bat they participated in the presidency jointly with the Eleans 
for 26 Olympiade, 01. 27—52 B. C. 676—^72- Pantaleon 
had been engaged in the second Messenian war, and might 
begin to reign 30 years before this date. Catmenee founded 
by the Syracusans, 20 years after AcrK. 

Terpander, who flouriehed B. C. 676, is still eminent in 
music. Tialetat flourished after the GyttMopadia B. C. 665. 
Polymnastua was later than Thaletas, whom he mentioned. 
He probably intervened between Thaletas and Alcman, and 
was in part contemporary with both. We may place Thaletas 
at B. C. 690—660 and Folymnastus at B. C. 675 — 644 ; and 
refer Alcman to B. C. 6?! — 631. Terpmder is at B. C- 67« 
— 644, and this date of his improvements in the Spartan mo- 
giren by the Parian Marble, places them below those of 
Thaletas. 



01. 35 Sphxron Laeo. Cylon of Athens ia victor in the 
dimilug. 



Damasias archon at Athens. Fint establishment of Battna 
at Platea. 

(Birth of Thalet in the Ensebian year 1377 or 1378, B.C. 

19 or 638. But the year of his birth and the exact duration 
of his life cannot now be known.) 



Second settlement of Battos. 



Ol. 36 PkrytuM AthenUiuis. Afterwards slain in single 
combat by IHttacus. 



The Cimmerians take Sardis in the reign of Ardys, a 
little before the irruption of the Scythians into Western Asia. 
The Cimmeriaiis however had often before overran the North 
of Asia Minor, and penetrated to Ionia at least a centary 
before the Olympiad of Conebaa. According to Aristotle 
they held Antandros in Mysia for 100 years. After their last 
irraptioD thev were ezpeUed by Alyattes, and therefore not 
before B.C. 617. 



Phraortes slain by the AsByriana. His son Cyaxares ia in> 
terrupted in the siege of Nineveh bv the irmption of the Scy- 
thians. Cyaxares reigned 40 years B. C. 634 — 595 ; a period 
which incloded the 28 years of the Scythiana. 
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633 


Istnu and Tomi, Mileeiaa colonies. 


632 


ronm added to the games. Third year of the Scythian do- 
minion in Asia. 


631 


BattQS founds Cyrene, more than 300 years hefore B. C. 3] 1 . 
1%e Brat Battna reigned 40 yean. 

of Battns at Cvrene; and we may aacribe to him a period of 
26 years B.C.'647-623. 


630 


The MUeaians are estahlished in Egypt in the rdgns of 
I'sammetichos and Cyazares. lltey founded Nancratie after 
B. C. 670 and before B. C. 569. 

<ro0o{, and might occupy 45 yean, B. C. 630 — S86. 


639 


Foandation of Sinope and of Upara. Sinope was a Mile- 
sian colony ; and had founded Trapezus 130 yean before this 
epoch. Sinope then must have had two epochs. Scymnus 

second by Aoibrcm of Miletus who was slain by the Cimmeri- 
ans, a third by Coi» and Critineg, also Milesians, during the 
occupation of Asia by the Cimmerians, who were now in 

at least 100 years before B. C. 776. An irruption is recorded 

era assigned to Trapezus, and it is probable that, although 
Ambron was slaiu, the colony remained. The settlement of 
Com and CritiiKt we may place at the present date, the En- 
sebian year 1387, ^^ yean after the Cimmerians had broken 
into Asia. Sadyattes succeeds Ardya, 12 yean. 


628 


added to the games. Selinus founded by the people of Me- 

date, and as the original colony was ascribed to Byzas, it is 
probable that this expedition under Zenxippua was a second 
colony. The Byzantine settlen subjected the natiTes, as the 
Spartans the Helots. 

JriMtoxemu of Selimu, who is mentioned by Epicharmns as 
an early poet, is placed at B. C. 662, 34 yean before the 

founded may be admitted, if we understand him to have been 
bom in another state (perhaps at Megara), to have been a 
colonist to Selinus, and afterwards (like Epicharmns himself) to 
have borne the appellation of the state in which he settled. Bnt 
the date assigned, B. C. 662, is probably some yean too high. 
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(Lipara fottnded in the EuBebiwi year 1389. Bat Diodonu 
aasigiiB ft date 48 jesn below this epoch ; from whence it 
appears that there were two acconntB of the time of this 
colony.) 

Pnisias founded in the Eaeebian year 1390. 



Epidomnna founded is the Eaeebian year 1391, compated 
from the autumn B. C. 026. Periander succeeda Cypeelns, 
40 years. Fragmentum Nicolai Damasceni e Cod. Eaconali 
apad Miiller Ir^m. Hist Gr. torn. 3 p. 393 Ku^Xoc ii KapS^- 
$oii wpdm ^px*' — fSmriXfMTOf ii tni X' irtkrvrtfat riampat vlavt 
rarakarav, &• yinjcrtof flit tpi Hiplmipot, ol il Xoiire! riOoi. 

ArioH flourished in the reign of Periander. He was later 
than Terpander. The invention of the cyclian or dithyrambic 
chorus is ascribed to ^lim by HeUanicus, by Aristotle, and by 
Dic»archae. 



Ol. 39 RAipgolau Loco. Procles tyrant of Epidanrns is 
contemporary with Periander, who taarried his daughter Ly- 
side or Melissa ; after whoee death Periander made war upon 
Procles. Procles had married the daughter of Aristocrates of 
Arcadia, and from the time of those with whom he was ' 
nected we may conjecture his age. In B. C. 625 his soi 
law Periander was 40 years of age, and his father-in-law 
Aristocrates had been dead 42 years. 



Mileuan war. The 6th year coincided with the last year 
of Sadyattes B. C. 618. Consequently the war b^^ in 
7th of Sadymttea, B. C. 623. 



Legislation of Draco. 



01. 40 Olynthetu Loco II. (The attempt of Cylon 
made in an Olympic year, long before Epimenides came to 
Athens, who came before the legislation of Solon. We may 
therefore probably place the attempt of Cylon at an interme- 
diate point, 20 years after his Olympic victory, and 24 years 
before the visit of Epimenides.) 

£»opu* the fabulist was probably bom in Ot. 40 cir. B. C. 
619, and flourished in 01. 52, dr. B. C. 971. 



616 



Alyattes succeeds Sadyattes. He has 57 yean in Herodot 
I. 25 and in libanius Epitaj^. tom. I p. 632 6 ii tls imi ml 
nmrriiairra. In his reign the Cimmerians were finally expelled 
from Asia Minor. They had captured Sordis about 18 years 
before the accession of Alyattesi From their first appearance 
in Ana Minor to their final expulsion were at least SflO years. 

01.41 CltonJat Titbaiuu. the pMronm p^ffUtUta tOAed. 
Neco king of Egypt succeeds Peammetichns, 16 years. 
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01. 43 Li/coUa Laco. Peace with MUetne. Thruybnliu, 
at this time tyrant of Miletus, is the fiiend of Periander. 
Contemporary with Periander of Corinth (now in the )4th 
year of his reign) was Periander of Ambracia. Ambiacia had 
been planted in the reign of CypaeluB, by Tolytu, who was 
either a son of Cypselns or a brother. The tyranny of Peri- 
ander of Ambrada was probably not put down by the people 
till after the death of Periander of Corinth. Accord^g to 
Plutarch De Her. Mai. p. 859 D the LacedEemonians assisted 
in putting down both these tyrannies : Kv^iXiSai iiir i(i$dkov 



Pittacus overthrows the tyranny of Melanchma at Lesbos. 
Sappho Atciats and Sterichonu flourished. Alceeus is fixed 
to ibis period by the time of I^ttacus. 



Birth of Jmurmander, 63 years before 01. 5S. 2. 

Arion flourished. His escape from pirates in a voyage to 
Corinth or to Methymne seems to have been a real transac- 
tion poetically ornamented with the incident of the dolphin. 



ApoUonia on the Euxiae founded, 60 years before B. C. 
559. A Milesian colony. Josiah king of Jndah is slain at 
Megiddo about May B. C. 609, in the 7th year of the reign 
of Neco. 



01. 43 CleoK EjHdmiritu. PanRtios becomes tyrant of Le- 
ontinm. Twenty- seventh year of the Scythian occupation of 
Asia. 



Last year of the Scythian dominion in Asia. They held 
Asia 28 years, and were expelled In the year before the cap- 
ture of Nineveh. 



Nineveh is captured by Cyaxares and the Babylonians. 
Nineveh was destroyed after tiie death of king Josiah, more 
than 100 years after the death of Sennacherib, and after the 
S8th year of Cyamreg was completed. These characters of 
time fix the event to fi. C. 606. Combat of Kttacus and 
Phrynon in the Enaebian year 1410 commencing in autumn 
B. C. 6O7. Thirty yeaw after the Olympic victory of Phrynon, 
and 16 before the government of I^ttacos. 

Altxui is tnentioned in the war between the Athenians 
and Mytilenaans. 



01. 44 Gelon Laco. 



01. 45 Aniierain EpidauTivs. Psammis succeeds Neco 6 
years. Massilia ie founded by the Phocteans Euxenus and his 
son IVotus 120 years before the battle of Salamis. When 
the Phocaeans in B. C. 544 abandoned FhocBO, and proceeded 
to Cornea, a pait of them was received at Masailia and jtnned 
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the former cc^onista. HmcjrdideB refers to the original colony ; 
AmmianaB XV. 9. 7 marke the second migration, iferodotna 
marks the early colonies of the PhocHtans in the West, thongb 
without naming Maeailia. 



Camarina is fbanded 135 years after Syracuse. DeBtroyed 
46 years after its foundation, in B. C. 553. First reetored by 
Hippocrates, and then by Gelon. 



01. 46 ChryrotMchttt Loco. Polymegtor Mileaitta pueroniM 
stadtttm. 

(Epimenidea came to Athens within B. C. 605 and 696. 
Probably in 596. He was at Athens before the legisktio 
Solon.) 



Birth of Crceius. The Cirrhnan war lasted 1 fears, and 
in the 10th Cirrha was taken. The tenniuatioD of the war 
was in B. C. 586, which places the beginfaiog in 595. In this 
war Cliathene* commanded the forces of Sicyon and Alcmaon 
the Athenians. 

Philombrotns archon at Athena. 

St^pho flourished B, C. 611—592. Contemporary with 
Sappho were Damophyle and Sritttut. 



694 



Solon archon. Legislation of Solon. Astyagee succeeds 
Cyaxares, 36 years. Apries reigns in Egypt, 25 years. 



593 



Dropides archon at Athens. 



Ot. 47 Emydf Laeo. (Odessas was founded by the Mi- 
lesians within the reign of Astyages B, C. 594 — 560.) 
Anacharm comes to Athens. 



Simonides archon. Cirrha taken by the Amphictyons under 
EurylochuB. Battns I of Cyrene is succeeded by Arceiilans, 
16 years. 



I^ltacns governs Mytilene for 1 years. 
Alexia the poet is in exile, and opposed to the government 
of Kttacus. 



Ol. 48 GUaicUu Crotomates. Pythagoras of Samos victor 
wrestling. Damophon son of Pantaleon is towards the end of 
his reign as king of Pisa. His father Pantaleon celebrated 
01. 34, and was engaged in the second Messenian war, 80 
years before OI. 48 ; and yet Fyrrhui, also son of I^intaleon, 
reigned after Damophon. The war of Pyirhos against the 
EUeans, in which the Eleans were successful, may be placed at 
01.52B. C. 572. 



The conquest of the CirrhKans is comjdeted, and the Pythian 
games are celebrated in Ol. 48. 3. 
Damasias II archon at Athens. 
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Sacadat of Jraot gwned the prize at the three first Pythia 
B. C. 586. 582, 678. After him PytAomtw of Steymi iq the 
sixfoUowiiigfy'Aw.Pyth.4— 9B.C.574— 654. The wngB 

tion in B. C. 369. 

The seven wise men are referred to the arcbonship of Da- 
maeiBB B. C. 586. At this date Thahi waa about 52 ^eais of 
age, Pitlaau in the 6th year of his govemment of Mytilene. 
Solom had been archon eight yean before, PmoHder ia still 
liring Mt. 79. aUon was already known ten years before thia 
period, end was an old man in B. C. 672- 


585 


Deatb of Feriander after a reign of 40 years. 


584 


01. 49 Ljfcvuu Crotomatet. 


582 


ClistheDes of Sicyon is victor in the second Pythia 01. 49. 3. 
Agrigeotam is founded 108 yean after Gela, in the 153rd 
year after Syracase and the 18th after Camarina. 


581 


This period began in 01.31. 2. It wodd terminate at the 
After the overthrow of the Cypselidto the Corinthians en- 
Delphi and at Pim. 


680 


to two. Till this time, one had presided. At this period, 
direction of the gomes. 


579 


LipaiB founded by the Cnidiam. There were seven islands, 
and Ijpara. the largest, received this colony. 


577 


Arcbestratides archon at Athena. 


576 




575 


inclnding their settlement in Corsica about B. C. 664, and 
extending beyond their emigration from Ionia. It wiU include 
their second settlement at Corsica of five year^ and their 
naval contest with the Carthaginians ; and probably the last 
of these 44 years B. C. 532 marks the date of their founda- 
tion of Hyela on the coast of (Enotria. The Phocseans are 
followed by the Samian dominion in B. C. 629. Battus II 
succeeds Arceulaus I at Cyrene. He was followed by Arcesi- 
lans II, who was succeeded by Battns III. Arcesilaus HI was 
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Pythocritiu is victor at the fourth Pythian games in 01. 51. 
The fint of his nx Pythian prize*. 



572 



01. 62 JgiM Elnu. The war of Vita and Elit in th« reign 
of Pyrrhui ended in the subjection of the PisKans. Tliey as- 
aiated in the gomea of Ol. 52, and the war conducted by I^- 
rhna may be placed after midsninmer B. G. 578. abont 74 years 
after Puittdtmn had celebrated the 34th Olympiad, and 100 
years after the beginning of bis reign. 

^laopm the &buliBt flourished in OL fiS and in the reigns of 
Amaris and Crcesaa. 



Arietomenes archon at Athens. Accession of Phalaris of 
Agrigentum in the Eusebian year 1446 commencing in 
tomn B. C. 571- He reigned 16 years. 



669 Amasis succeeds Apries, 44 years. His reign terminated 
in the beginning of B. C. 525, six months before the conqaest 
of Egypt by Cambyeea. 

Death of Pittacus ten years after his abdicatian. 



668 



OL 53 Agtmi Peparethhu. 



Hippoclides archon at Athens. The PcauUhmaa llagna are 
celebrated at Athens in Hecatombson B. C. 566 01. 53. 3. 
Eugttmon of O/reiie flourished. Author of the TWeyoota. 



Ol. S4 Hipposiralat Crotimiattt. Alalia founded by the 
Phocteana 20 years before they abandoned PhocRa. They 
withdrew in 544, and Alalia is placed at 664. When the 
Phoceans in 544 abandoned Phocsa, the Teians withdrew to 
Abdere, in the time of the poet AnacrttM; who flovuished 
B. C. 559 — 625 ; the Teians withdrew in 543. They returned 
however afterwards to their own country. 

(Death of Mgoptu the febulist in Ol. 54.) 



The PhocKons fbond Amisns four years before the founda- 
tion of Heraclea ; which was built by the Megarian and B<bo. 
tian colonists in B. C. 659. 



660 



Ol. 65 UippottTiaiu CrotomUef- II. Comias archon at 
Athens. CrcEsus succeeds Astyages, 14 years. 



§ 1 Fhidon of Ahoos ia placed by the Parian Marble 314 
yean after the faU of Troy. This date of the Marble, B. 0- 
1209—314=895, when rednoed to the dates of Eratogthenea 
(B.C. 1183-314=869) wiU place Phidonat B.C. 869, ooin- 
dding with the times aasigoed by Eratosthenes to Lycnigiu. 
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And the Mwble Diodonu and Satyrus make Phidon the 
eleventh from Heroulee. 

But a lower epoch for Phidon is ^veo b; Ephonu and 
PatuaniM, who eotablish that the Olympiad which Fhidon 
cdebrated (aooording to Paiuanias the ei^th) was omitted 
in the Elean register. And, aa no Olympiada were registered 
before the Olympiad of OoroebuB, it ia manifeat that this 
eighth Olympiad was 01. 8 B. C. 748. And this Mghth Olym- 
piftd was in the time of Archiaa, who wa« the tenth ftom 
Temmuf. Again, the Lacedsemonians had already acquired 
the lead in Fel<^nneBUB. But this had not jet occurred in 
the time of Lycurgos. 

The lower date is farther confirmed by a narrative whioh 
connects Phidon with the times of Archias. He waa con- 
temporary with Meliaaos, and Melissua was contemporary 
with Archiaa. Phidon attempted to get posaeesion of Goriiith. 
Habron of Argos, fearing the anger of Phidon, withdrew to 
the Corinthian territory, where a son, Meliasos, was bom to 
him. Mdiasus waa the father of Aotieon, and t^ death of 
Aotteon led to the foundation of Syracuse. According to this 
narrative the settlement of Habron in the Corinthian terri> 
toiy may have been 45 years before the death of Actseon his 
grandson, and the attempt of Fhidon upon OorinUi in the 
be^nning of his reign might be 47 or 48 years before the 
foundation of Syracuse in B. G. 794- ^« ™^7 assume that 
be reigned 40 years B. 0. 78S — 7^4, that he presided at the 
8th Olympiad ia the S6th year of hia reign, and that he was 
put down by the Laoedsemoniana three or four years after- 
warda. By this arrangement Phidon, the tenth from Taaenug, 
according to Ephoma, might be 40 years older than Archiaa 
also the tenth from Temenoe i a difference in age jnatified by 
aimilar oases where the facts are known. Bat the higher 
date of the Marble for Phidon is quite inconaiatont with the 
time of Meliwns ; for, aooording to that higher date, the &t^ 
tempt upon Oorinth in the beginning of the reign of Phidon 
would have been made 140 years before Syracuse was founded 
by Archiaa, with whom Mdissna was oontemporaiy. And if 
the 8th Olympiad in which FhidtMi presided is placed at B. 0. 
856, being computed from ^e Olympiad of Iphitaa in 884 
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aooording to Eratosthenes, this ag^D would leave 1 22 yean 
between the time of Phidon and the era of Syracuse. 

It appears from Aristotle that Phidon was already king 
before he made himself absolute. But this will not determine 
the time of Phidon. For kings may be traced at Argos to a 
late period. There was a king of Argos in the second Mes- 
senian war ; and Lacydes or Laoedes reigned in the time of 
Glisthenes of Sioyon. His son Meltas was deposed by the 
people ; but afberwards ^gon was elected kii^, and in B. 0. 
480 a king of Argos is mentioned by Herodotus. These kings 
however had no great authority, and were probably only 
nominally kings, while the real power was in the hands of the 
people. 

§ 2 The FiBffT Mebseniak war is fixed by Pausanias to 
B. G. 7-1S — 723, and the beginning of the war in 743 is oon- 
sistent with the time of Folyobares, who was Olympic victor 
in 7€4. The interval of rest is fixed by Pausanias at the 
S9th year current, and he collects fh)m Tyrtsus that the 
second war was carried on by the grandsons of those who 
were engaged in the first. Other aoooonts place 80 and even 
90 yean between the two wars. The poet Tyrt«euB however 
does not say that three generations intervened, llie three 
generations included both wars, together with the interval 
which divided them. One generation then, and not three, 
came between, as Pansanias has rightly explained it. 

Pantaleon king of Pisa was engaged in the second war, 
whose son Pyrrhns was still living in B. C 572- Strabo does 
not absolutely determine in what year of the war he became 
the ally of the Messenians. Probably not before the sixth 
year of the war, after the battle in which the Eleans suc- 
coured them. But if Pantaleon participated in the campaign 
of 680 (which was the 6th year of the war according to Pau> 
■anias), and if we place his aocession in that year at the age 
of 23 or 24 years, and the death of Fyrrhus in B. C. 570 alter 
the war with the Eleans in the 52nd Olympiad, this will sup- 
pose an interval of 110 yeara for the succeasive reigns of Pan- 
taleon and his two sons, Damophon and Pyrrhns, and of 133 
or 134 yean from the birth of the father to the death of the 
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yonnger sod. It is very possible that Pyrrhus, although 
called son of Fantaleon, might hare been hia graDdsoo. The 
interval however may be jastified by similar intervals in times 
of anthentio history. Arehidamus and his two sons Agis aad 
AgaailauB reigned suocessively 106> years, and the space flrom 
the birth of Arohidamus to the death ofAgeailaus was 138 
or 140 years. The three suooessive reigns of Attains I and 
his two sons Eumenes and Attalus occupied 103 years ; and 
from the birth of Attalus the father to the death of Attalus II 
were ISI years. The extent then of the space from Panta- 
leon to PyrrhuB, even if Pyrrhus were the son and not the 
grandson, is no objection to the date which Pausanias assigns 
to the second war. I incline however to place his accession 
to the war a few years later than B. C. 680. The PisatsB 
would not be named as parties in the war until they had be- 
come independent. But they acquired independence in 01. 
26 ; they celebrated 01. l^S, and assisted in the presidency in 
01. 30 — 52 tncluuve. The commencement then of their in- 
dependence was after 01.26, 1 July B. 0. 676 and before 01. 
27, 1 July B. C. 672. Ptuitaleon then probably began to 
reign, and the Pisatse participated in the war within that 
period, about B. C. 674 ; which reduces the three reigns to 
104 years. In this oase, if they became allies of the Messe- 
nians before the siege of Ira (which the terms of Strabo ' 
render probable), Pausanias has placed the whole war about 
six years too high, and the dates may be reduced to B. C. 
679 — 662, which is quite consistent with the account of 
Tyrtffius. 

The interval from the close of the second wai- to the re- 
storation of Measenia by Ep&minondas in B. 0. 369 is called 
by Pausanias in one place almost 300 years. His dates in 
another place give 297 years. Other ancient writers give 
vague accounts of the period of subjection. It i» 400 years 
in Isocrates and Dinarchns. The 400 years current would 
ascend to B. G. 7ti8, 25 years before the commencement of 
the first war. Lycurgus calls the space 500 years, which 
carry us back to the time of the legislator Lycurgus. Plu- 
tarch names 230 years, which would bring down the condu> 
sion of the second war to B. 0. 599. The number in Pin- 
torch is probably corrupt ; the general statements of Isocrates 
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DioorohuB aod Lycurgua afford no aesifltaace in fixing the 
date of the aeoond war. 

The datea of Pausatiias are confirmed bj^ the aooount 
which is given of Aristomenea, who is s»d after hia setUement 
at Rhodea to have meditated a viait to Ardjs king of Lydia 
and Fhraortea king of Media. Ard;a reigned B. C. 678 — £30, 
Phraortes B. C. 656 — 635 ; and theae periods are oonaiatent 
with the termination of the war in 666, or wz jrears Uter, in 
662. But, if the aeoond war had commenced at the times 
assigned by other writers, B. C. 644 or 634, Ariatomenes 
could not have aettled at Rhodes till after theae kings had 
ceased to reign. 

The duration of the aeoond war is not oleariy aaoertained. 
The datea of Pausanias do not agree with his detail. Hia 
datea give 17 years, but only 14 years are described in his 
narrative, namely 

1 The battle at Derse. 

2 The battle at the boara grave. 

3 The battle of the trenches. 

4 — 14 The siege of Ira, eleven years. 

In Pausanias only two battles are recorded before the 
battle of the trenches } but Justin speaks of three. The 
battle of the trenches, which gave the victory to the Laoedte- 
moniana, is attested by Folybiua and by Tyrtseua himself. 
The death of Aristooratea king of Mesaenia ia phioed by 
Pauaanias eleven years after the battle of the trenches; Plu- 
tarch with leaa probability asaigns a much longer interval. 
If the war Usted 1 7 years according to Pausanias, his own 
account will place the battle of the trenches in the 6th year 
instead of the third, and a longer space than he has asfflgned 
must be given before the arrival of Tyrteeua. Arranging the 
eventa by the dates of Pausaniaa, we may refer the battle of 
the trenches to the canqtiugn of 67^1 ^^^ conuneaoement of 
Uie nege to the beginning of 678, the capture of Ira in the 
11th year to the autumn of 668. That battle had been pre- 
oeded by five campaigns, and waa in the «zth year of the war, 
if the war began, as Pausanias afGmis, in the autumn of 686. 

Theopompus places the capture of Meaaene in the time of 
the philosopher Pherecydes, who flourished within B. C. 600 — 
544. This would be irreconcilable with every aocount of the 
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Messenian won. But we leam from Porphyry that Theo- 
pompos has insoourately aeoribed to Pbereoydes and MeaseDia 
what in reality belonged to Pythagoras and Sybaris. 

The Measenians were not Snally subdned in the war of 
AriatomeDee, whioh ended aooording to Pausanioa in B. G. 
66S. They made a third eSbrt about the time of the battle 
of Marathon. And the poet RhianuB brought down the war 
of Arietomeods to the reign of Leotyohides of Sparta. Pan- 
saniaa shews this to be an error. But though he has partly 
discovered Uie error of Khianus, he has fallen into a similar 
mistake himself. Eaoh has confounded the third Messenian 
war with the second. Khianus brings down Ariatomenes to 
the reign of Leotyohides ; Pausanias carries back Anaxilaoa 
of Bhegium to the time of Ariatomenes. But the true time 
of the third war, as marked by Plato, who ascribes it to the 
year of Marathon, coincided with the reigns of Leotychides 
and Anaxilaos. The battle of Marathon occurred in the 
second year of the reign of Leotyohides at Sparta and the fifth 
of Anaxilaoa at Bhegium. 

§ 3 The chronology of the Median kinos as stated by 
Herodotus has given rise to much speoulation. Wesseling 
givea the conjecturea of various critics together with his own, 
principally to adapt the total period, 156 yeara, to the 
amount of the four Median reigns, 150 years. The result of 
so many conjectures ia, that not one of the numbers of Hero- 
dotus has escaped unaltered. But bis numbers ae they stand 
in his text are genuine, as appears from Diodorus. The 
whole series of reigns iu Herodotus is this : 

y- 

Deioces 53 

Phraortes 22 

Gyaxares 40 

Astyages 35 

150 

Cymfl 29 

Cambyaes J. 5™ 

Smerdia 0.7"" 

DariuB 36 

:7^ 

223 
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The last year of Danns ended according to Herodotns in 
01. 73. 3 B. C. 48^. The first year of Cyrus will acootdin^y 
be in his computation 01. 55. 2 B. C. SSf, and the beginning 
of the period, 48S^ + 223 = B. C. 70f, will be 01. 1?. 4 accord- 
ing to Herodotus, who gives only 29 years to Gyrus, but ac- 
cording to the general concurrence of testimonies, 'which 
assign to Cyrus 30 years and place his accession in 01. 55. 1, 
the commencement of the period will be at 01. 1 7- 3, one year 
higher than this computation. 

Diodorus obtained his date for the beginning of the Median 
empire according to Herodotus by collecting the numbers 
which Herodotus supplied in detail ; and as Diodorus himself 
fixed the accession of Cytua at 01. 55. 1, he computed the 
four Median reigns at 151 years, and obtained 01. I?. 2 for 
their beginning ; an excess of only one year above the num- 
bers in Herodotus. 

But not only is the present t«xt conmatent with the account 
of Diodorus, it is also consistent with the true period of the 
Median independence. For we may collect from Scripture 
that the Medes were not independent till after the death of 
Sennacherib. But this king was slain in the beginning of B. 0. 
711. The Median revolt then did not ooeur before B. C. 7 1 1 1 
and the date B. 0. 7if 01. 17-3 ib the true date, and the 
numbera as th^ now stand in Herodotus are genuine. 

Herodotus indeed implies that some space intervened be- 
tween the revolt of the Modes and the election of Deioces 
to be king. But these anni d^atrfXcvroi could not have been 
prior to the 53 years of Deioces, since the revolt is limited 
by Scripture to B. G. 7n- The series of reigns from Deioces 
to Xerxes, 223 years, is fixed and limited at both extremes. 
The first term of the series could not have been earlier than 
B. C. 71 1) the last could not have been later than 485. The 
interregnum then was included in the 53 years of Deioces, 
and was counted to his reign ; nor can we supply an addi- 
tional ^x years by supposing an inteiregnum exclusive of the 
four reigns. 

The term of 156 years, which has caused so much embar^ 
rassment, is not expressed in Herodotus. He afBrma that 
the Median dominion lasted 128 years. These 128 years 
terminated at the defeat of Astyoges B. C. 559. They oom- 
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menoed then 559+I28=B.O. 687 in the 23rd year of the 
independence of the Medea. He therefore ooDsidered this 
period to begin after the regal government was settled — per- 
haps after the anni &0aa(kfvrM had expired ; and to include the 
last 3 1 yean of the government of Deioces. The Median em- 
pire lasted 128 years B. G. 687 — 560. Bat we are to exclude 
from the account a period of 28 years B. C. 634—607 within 
that interval, during which years the St^hians occupied Asia. 
The 53 years then of Deiooes are divided into two portions, 
'22 yeare of hia government before he waa appointed king, 
and 31 years after his election. 

The aoquiaition of Media by Cyrua ia r^reseoted as a 
foroible seizure not only by Herodotus, but also by Plato, by 
Aristotle, by Isocratea, Anaximenes, Dinon, Ctemas, Amyntaa, 
Nioolaus of Damascus. It is intimated by Xenopboo himself. 
Strabo (following Anaximenes), Cepbalion and Justin agree 
that Aetyagee waa conquered in war. Plutarch and Folyienus 
have preserved an acoount to the same purpose. Aocording 
to Dinon Gyrus began to reigu at the age of 40, reigned 30 
years, and died at 70. Herodotus followed other aocounta, 
and reckoned Oyros younger at his acoeaaion ; for he places 
the birth of Gyrus within the reign of Astyages and relates 
that Harpagus after the fall of Sardis commanded in Ionia. 
But if Harpagus had a son older than Cyrus, it is not likely 
that Cyrus should have been nearly 60 years of age when 
Uurpagus was in the command of an army. 

§ 4 The AssTBUN Ghronoloot of Otesias according to 
DiodoruB is as follows. Ninus the first king was succeeded 
,by Semiramis, and she by Ninyas; who waa followed by thirty 
kings, of whom Sardanapalus was the last. These 33 reigns 
occupied ISOti yeara which ended at B. G. 876, giving 876 . 
+ 1306=B.G. 2182 for the beginning of thia empire, or 1000 
years before the fall of Troy, which produces the same date. 
This account of the duration of the empire and of the date of 
its commencement is followed with little variation by many 
writers. Strabo, Nicolaua Damascenus, ^milius Sura, Vel- 
leins, and Justin adopt the account of Ctesias. 

Some narratives varied in some particulars irom the account 
of Gtesias, but agreed with him in assigning a high antiquity 
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to the Auyrian empire. Abydentu placed the end <^ this 
empire 67 years b^ore the first Olympiad, or at B. C. 843. 
Hia account agreed with that of Castor, and Castor reckoned 
1280 years from Ninas to a second Ninus, snooessor of Sarda- 
napalus. Cephalion, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian, 
followed Ctosias in reckoning 42 yews to Semiramis, and in 
Borne other partioulars. But he made Sardanapalns the 26th 
king mid placed his accession (according to Eusebins) in the 
lOIStb year of the empire, throwing back the destructioD of 
the empire by Arbaces ^wut 270 years above the date of 
Cteeias. Eueebiua numbers 36 kings and 1240 yean firom 
Ninus to SardanapaluB both inclusive, places the destruction 
of the empire and its transfer to the Medea 43 years before 
the first Olympiad, and fixes the period at B. C. 819. Syn- 
cellus begins his computation from Belns, reckons 41 reigns 
and 14(i0 years, and places the eoounencement of the period 
at B. C. 22S5 and its termination at 826. His 40 reigns 
from Ninus to Sardanapalns inclusive occupy 1405 years B. C. 
2230 — 826. These 40 reigns are obtained by interpoUting 
four reigns after the 27th king in Eusebina. 

The period delivered by Ctesias seems to have been 1306 
years. He placed its commencement 1000 years before the 
Trojan war and its termination at B. C. 876. But in assign- 
ing the termination of the Assyrian monarchy Ctesias and 
those who followed him confounded two events, the revolt of 
the Medes and the destruction of Nineveh ; which they made 
to happen together. These two events however were divided 
by 8 oonsideraUe interval of time, and the oonctusion of the 
term of 1306 years assigned to that monarchy did not occur 
at the Median revolt but at the final capture of Nineveh. He 
date of this event we are enabled to fix with precision on the 
concurrent authority of Scripture and Herodotus. 

The overthrow of Nineveh did not happen before the death 
of Josii^ kingof Judah inB.C. 609, because a king of Assyria 
is mentioned at that period ; and Zephaniah in the prophecy 
delivered in the reign of Josiah predicts the destruction of 
Nineveh as a future event. Jackson has drawn together 
many testimonies to the same point from the book of Tobit, 
which have been repeated by Hales. The sum of the argu- 
ment is this : From the age of Tobit it appears that Nineveh 
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WW rtaoding in B. C. 610. For he became blind in the year 
710, and mrvived that accident tOO years; and yet he died 
before the &U of Nioereh. The city wm taken by Nabnoho- 
donoBOr and Ahasnenu. Nabuchodonoaor may be either the 
father of Nebuchadoezzar, or Nebuchadnezzar himself acting 
for his father ; and this passage will not determine whether 
Nineveh was taken before the accession of NSbuchadnezxar. 
But a prc^hecy of Jeremiah written in the first year of the 
captivity B. C. 605 seems to imply that the city was then 
destroyed ; for in the particular enumeration of aU the Hngi 
of fi« NortA fair and near, and aU the Hnffdomt of the world, 
&0. Aa^ria and Nineveh are not named. The testimony of 
Scripture then decides that the city was captured, and the 
Assyrian monarchy destroyed, oertaioly after B. C. 609 and 
probably before B. G. 605. Herodotus brings the date to a 
narrower point. Gyaxares prepared to revenge his father's 
death upon the Assyrians, but was interrupted by the Scy- 
thians, who held Asia for 28 years. After their expulsion 
Gyaxares oon<]aered the AssyriaDs. But as the Scythians 
were not exp^led till B. G. 6O7, the capture of Nineveh could 
Dot occur till B. G. 606 ; and this date obtained from Hero- 
dotus is remarkably consistent with the accounts of Scripture. 
Alexander Pcdyhistor and Abydenus agree in referring the 
destmction of the city to the fother of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
exprrases the true time. But as their accounts of Assyrian 
afbirs ditkr from that of Ctesias, it will be dedntble to ex- 
amine the narratives of these writers. In the first place 
Polyhistor ditkra from Otesias in his aoooimt of the dynasty. 
According to Ctesias Semiratnis was succeeded by 31 genera- 
tions from father to son; according to Polyhistor the suo- 
cession was interrupted by a new dynasty. But an account 
drawn frt>m Berosus of the Babylonian and Asqrian kings, 
which differs altogether from that of Otesias, is given by 
Eosebioa in the following terms: A Ximihro et a diluvio doneo 
Mtdi Bt^lonem occAparvnt ntmrntaa return 86 si^tputat Foly- 
kiator, ginffuloaque nominatim e Berom Ubro recmset. Eai Korvm 
avtem ommvm atatibiu annorum ew^dt SS,091 . Poet hoi qui 
neeeimne ineonettma regnum <^iauerant, derepmte Medot cot- 
leetia oopiU Bt^ylonem cepuee ait, iMque de imt tyrannoe eon- 
liUuute. Hine nomna quoque tyrannontm Medoeum editterit 
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octo, armoaque eorum 224 ; eu; runua undeeim rsget et annot 48 ; 
turn el Chaidcsoe re^es 49 annosgue 458; po^ea et Arahet nowm 
regea annosque eorum 245. ffomm auaorwn reeentume per- 
tcripta, de Samiramide quoque narrat qua impemeit Astyriit. 
Bttrgumque dtstincfe admodam nomiaa return 45 enumerat, iis- 
gite annos tri^it 526. Post hot ait extiliese GAaldaorum regem 
t^i nom^n Phuhu erat, quem H^ceomm quoque Aittoria me- 
mory quemque Uem Phulum appellat. Hie Jwdaam invatisee 
dieitur. Deinde Polyhittor Seneeheribum regno potUum esse (tit; 
quem qmdem Hebraorum libri regnantem re/erwtt imperanie 
EzeeMa et prophetante Isaia. Ait autem dieerie diviaue Uber 
" AiMU> 140 Ezeehia regis asemdisee Seaecheri&um ad urbes Ju- 
" dcBts munitas.*' — Et quidem Senecheribum cum ejuaJUio Asor- 
done nemon Marudacho Baldane Chatdawttm quoque historio- 
graphus memorat; cum quibus etiam Nabuchodonoeorum, ut mox 
diwtw. Hae avtem ratione de its acribii. Postquam regno 
dqfunctui est SeneoAeribi /rater, et poet Hagisee in Babylonioe 
dominoHonem, qui quidem nondum expleio SO imperii die a 
Sfarudacho Baldane inUremptus est, Marudachue ipse Baldanee 
tyraanidem invaeit meraibus sex, donee eum suslalil vir quidam 
nomine Elibus, qui et in regnum euccessit, Hocpostremo annum 
jam tertium regaante, Senecheribut rex Astyriorum eopiat ad- 
versum Bahylonios contrafuiat, prwlioque cum iis conserto supe- 
rior eeadebai, captumque Elibum cum famiUarihua ejus in As- 
syriam trans/erri jabebai. Is igiiur Babyloniorum potUusJtUum 
swan Atordanem eis regem imponebat, ipse autem in Assyriam 
reditum maturahat. Mox quum ad ejus aurea rumor eteet per- 
UUitt GrtBcoe in CiUoiam coactis eopiis bellum transtwlitse, eot 
protinus aggressus est prceUoque inito', multis suorum amissis, 
hostes aihilominus profiigamt ; suamqae imaginem, ut esaet vic- 
torite moaumentum, eo loco erectam reliquit, cut Chaldaicis lOerit 
resa se gestae iwscu^ mandavit. — Tarsum quoque urbem ab eo 
structam ait ad BahyUmie exemplar etdemque notnen indOum 
Tharsin. Jam et reHquis Senecherimi gestia perscriptie, suhdit 
eum annis vixisse regnantem 18, donee eidem structis a fiUo Ar- 
dumuzane intidiis extinctus est, Hac Poly&isior. Sane etiam 
tempera cum narratione divinorum Ubrorum congruunt. Sub 
Exechia enim Senecherimus regnavit, uti Poly&istor innuii, annis 
i S; post quem ejusdem Jilius annis 8 ; turn annis 21 Sammughes; 
itemque hujus /rater 2 1 ; deinde Nabi^Hilasarus annis 20 ; i^i- 
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nique Naiuoodrottorut 4S: ita at a S«a«cherimo ad Naimco- 
droaor^ 88 atmi excarreaU. Jam n quit Hdreeorum Ubrta 
tcnUetur, paria dictis invmiet : namque pott Ezeckiam rendaia 
Judaia Manasus imperai atmit 55 ; deiade Amoms atma 12 ; 
turn Jorifu S 1 ; pottea Joachimut ; siA ca^ regni primordiia 
oceupaiiatu Bieroeolyma Nabuc&odotutiorus $tipensmit. — Atqui 
aiSzechia ad Naduchodonoiorum atmi excurrant 88, qw^ nimi- 
rwn Polyhittor ex Mttima Chaldaica aupptUamt. Hie omnibua 
oiw/u^if, pergit dmuo Polyhiator res aliqwot etiam a Senecheribo 
gntat exponere, deque hujvtfilio eadem plane ratione scribit qua 
Uiri ffebr^orum ; aocwaieqae admodum cuncta edieserit. Py- 
thagoraa tapiena /ertwr aa tempeataie aui hia regihiu etetittase. 
Jam pott Sammaghea imperamt Chaidceia Sardanapallua 21 
awtia. Is ad AtdaAa^em, qui eral Medicts gentia preesea et 
aatrapa, copiaa auanliarea miaU, videlicet ui fiio tva NahixO' 
elroaaoro deapmderet Amvhiam efilicdnu Aadahagia unam. De- 
inde Nabuoodroaaoraa dominaiae eat atmia 43. 

Wb will now transcribe the extract from Abydenua : Ahy- 
deni de Senet^^imo. Hia tempor^ua quintua denique ft vigesi- 
BMM rex fiiU SenecAeribtu, qui Bahylonem aibi sabdidit, et in 
aiieii tnaria Hiore daaaem GrtBcorum profligatam diajecit. Hie 
etiam temphtm Athanienaiwn ttruxit, isrea quoque aigna faoienda 
atrcmt in quibuB aua facinora traditur inacripsitee. TM'aum 
detaque ea /orma qua Babyltm utitur condidit. — Pronimus hitic 
regnavit NergHut, quern Adramelea Jiliua occidit. Buraua hune 
fTt3i€r suiu AxenUa itUer/ectt patre eodvm aUa tamen matre ge- 
n^ua ; atque Byzcmtium aaqae ejua exercitum perteeuiua eat quern 
antea meroede condaxerat auuntiarem. In hoc milea erat Pytha- 
goraa quidam ChtUdtea at^nentitB aaaecla. jSlgyptvm prceterea 
partetque interioret 8yricB aeqmrebat Axerdit. Hinc Sardana- 
paSui exortua eet. Poat quern Saraau tmperitabat As^riit, qui 
quidem, eertiorfactua turmarum vulgi eoliectitiarum qua a mart 
adveraua m adventarmit, eontinuo Busahiaaorum miHtUB ducem 
Babylonem mUtebat. 8ed enim hie capto reheUamdi conaiUo A mu- 
hiam Aadahagia Medorum principit fiUam nolo auo Nabucodroa- 
toro deapondebat, moxque raptim cmtra Ifinwn seu Mnevem 
urbem impetam fadebat. Be &mni capita rex Saraaua regiam 
Ewriiam in/ammabat. Turn vera Nabucodrostorua aamma: re- 
rum pol^w firmia mceaibm Babylonan cingebat. 

According to these accounts the Babylonian chronology of 
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Poljhistor, after the fabulous period of 86 kings and S4,090 
or 33,091 years, will be this : 

Medi 8 224 

re^ 11 48 

ChaldcBi... 49 458 

Arahet ... 9 245 

975 

His Aasyrian chronolog; : 

Semiramit et repeg 45 526 

Put — 

SenetAerimm IS =B.C. 692 

Jiliut 8 

SatMMtffhet 21 

/rater 



SardaoapaSut vet "1 ,„,, , 
W2l) i 



Nc^opalassarut 

Ifahucodrosamts vel \ 

Nabuchodo»oior7is...S 43=B.C. 604 

The last Anyrian reigna in Abydeaus are thus given : 
25 iSmeeherihiu 

(26) Nergilut 

(27) AdrameleB Jlliat 

(28) AaerdiB /raUr 

(29) SardanapaUus 

(30) Saracus 

We may remark the negligeuce or inconsistency of Euae- 
bius, who supposes the account of Polyhistor to correspond 
witli the aooount of Scripture because Polyhistor numbers 88 
years from the 1st of Sennacherib to the Ist of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In the first phiae, Eusebius himself gives 98 years 
to the three reigns of Manasseh Amon and Josiah, since be 
reckons the reign of Amon 1 2 years. And if we restore the 
rij^t number, two years, to this reign, and obtain 88 years 
for the three Jewish reigns, still the two accounts are not 
consistent; for these 88 years carry back the tst of Seona- 
eherib to the 1st of Manasseh. But Eusebius himself has just 
admitted that Sennacherib invaded Judea 15 years before 
the death of Hezekiah : the time Uierefore of Sennacherib in 
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Poljhistor, by the acoouat of Eusebius himself, ia quite at. 
variaDoe with the time of SeoDacherib in Soriptnre. The true 
interval between the 14th of Hexeldah B. C. 713, when Sen- 
nacherib invaded Judea, and the aooession of Nebuchadnezzar 
B. C. 604, is 109 years. Sennacherib, then, was in the throne 
at least 22 years before the date of Polyhistor. In the second 
place, the years ascribed to his reign are ineompatible with 
the true account ; for Polyhistor ^ves him IS years, but we 
know that Shalmaneser was yet living in the 6th yeu* of 
Hezekit^, and that Sennacherib was slain within the 15th of 
Hezekiab ; bo that his reign oould not have extended beyond 
nine years by the largest computation. Thirdly, MarudachuB 
Baldanes in Polyhistor reigned for six months before Belibua, 
whcM three yeam are fixed by the Astronomical Canon at 
B. C. 702 — 699. But Merodaoh Baladaa in Scripture was 
king at the time of the aickness of Hezddah, whose sickness 
and miraculous cure were in 713- Again, the father of Nebu- 
ohadneEur is called Nabopolassar and has 20 years, com- 
pleting the term of 88 years named by Eusebiua : and yet in 
the same page he is called Sardaoapallus and has 21 years; 
nor is any explanation given how the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar became the sncoessor of the Assyrian kings. 

Although Abydenus agrees in some points with Eusebius, 
yet he difl^ra from him in others. But he still more remark- 
ably difiers from himself. In the former extract Abydenus 
makes Sardanapalus the last king, and places hia death at 
842 ; in the present, he describee kings of Assyria at a period 
two centuries below that date : and Sardanapalus has a suc- 
cessor who is bcflieged in Nineveh by the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Eusebius has neglected to explain or notice these 
variations. It is probable that Abydenus in the former pas- 
sage fbnnded his account upon Ctesias, but that in the other 
narrative, like Polyhistor, he drew from Berosus. 

A comparison of Abydenus and Polyhistor vnth each other 
and with Scripture may enable us to trace the truth. Pul 
kk^ of Assyria (the first king of Assyria named in Scripture) 
invaded Palestine about the 40th year of Uxriah B. G. 769. 
He was consequently in the throne 77 years before the Sen- 
nacherib of Polyhistor began to reign. Tiglath-pileser was 
king before the death of Pekah B. C. 738. Before that date 
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be conquered Syria. About 10 years after this conquest 
Shalmaneser was in the throne, in the beginning of the reign 
of Hoshea B. C. 730. He was attll liring at ibe oaptare of 
Sanmria in B. C. 7'^U ^^^ ^^ that time was still master of 
Media. Ei^t years after that event Sennacherib ifl king ; 
and consequently succeeded Shalmaneser some time between 
721 and 713 ; 22 years at least (as we have seen) before the 
accession of Sennacherib in Polyhistor. He was the son of 
Shalmaneser ; and the conquests of Tiglath-pileser are men- 
tioned among the conquests of his fathers. The death of 
Sennacherib ia determined to the be^oning of 7H. Many 
years after, towards the middle of the reign of Manasseh, a 
king of Assyria is master of Babylon. At a later period than 
this Nabuchodonosor is king of Assyria ; whose accession is 
determined to 650 (the 46th year of Manasseh), because his 
1 7th year coincided with the last year of Phraortes B. G. €34. 
At this time Babylon was independent of Assyria. Twenty- 
eight years after the defeat of Phraortes Nineveh was de- 
stroyed in 606, as we have seen from 'the united evidence of 
Scripture and Herodotus, by the Medes and Babylonians. 

On comparing these testimonies with Polyhiutor and Aby- 
denos, we may observe that in neither of their accounts does 
the Sennacherib whom they describe agree with the Senno^ 
cherib of Scripture. The true Sennacherib sacceeded his 
father, reigned a short period, and was slain in 7I '■ Senna- 
cherib in Polyhistor reigns 18 years, succeeds his brother, 
and recovers Babylon after the death of Belibus, whose three 
years terminate at 699. Again, Sennacherib is made by both 
Polyhistor and Abydenua the founder of Tarsus. But this 
was ascribed by a concurrence of profane accounts to Sarda- 
napalua. It is plain, then, that ^bydenus and Polyhistor have 
confounded Sennacherib with EUarhaddon, and have ascribed 
to the father the acts which in reality belonged to the son. 
Esarfaaddon began to reign in 71I. and his reigo, if of IS 
years, would extend to 693, and would include the three years 
of Belibus king of Babylon. Eaarbaddon under the name of 
Sardanspalus lost the Median empire, and under the name 
of Sardanapalus was commemorated by the Greeks as the 
founder of Tarsus and Anchiale. By an opposite error both 
Abydenus and Polyhistor, in speaking of the king of Media> 
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name the son for the father. For as Aapadas or Astjages 
b^sn to reign in 595, 10 years after the death of Nabopo- 
lasaar, the king of Media who reigned in his time, and whose 
daughter was betrothed to his son, was not Aepadss but 
Gyoxares. 

In Abydenus Sardanapalus appears nnder his right descrip- 
tion as a king of Assyria; and as he is the last but one of the 
Assyrian kings, he appears to be the same person as Nabu- 
chodonosor of the book of Judith, who began to reign 44 
years, and invaded Judea 27 years, before the destruction of 
Nineveh, And this may have been the cause of the errdV of 
Polyhistor, who ctUls Nabopolossar by the name of Sardana- 
palus. Nabopolassar was sometimes called Nabuchodonosor, 
and this similarity of name may have produced the mistake. 
This error of Polyhistor (whatever was the cause) substituting 
a Babylonian for an Assyrian reign violates the true chrono- 
logy in three principal points. First, it brings down the end 
of that Assyrian reign (which was in reality followed by an- 
other king, Saraous) two years below the capture of the city. 
Secondly, it places the accession of Esarhaddon, whom he 
calls Sennacherib, at 692 ; 19 years below the true accession. 
Thirdly, this date for the accession of Esarhaddon ia incon- 
sistent with the time of Belibus. For according to Polyhistor 
himself Esarhaddon recovered Babylon at the death of this 
king ; but Bdibus ceased to reign in (?99, seven years before 
this date for the reign of Esarhaddon. 

Those two points being fixed, the accession of Esarhaddon 
to 7 1 1 uid the accession of Sardanapalus or Nabuchodonosor 
to 650, we may perhaps arrange the numbers and the names 
supplied by Abydenns and Polyhistor in this manner. Esar- 
haddon (Sennacherib) the 25th king reigned 16 years; which 
places his death in 693. Between that event and the acces- 
sion of the 29th king Sardanapalus or Nabuohodonosor are 
43 years, occupied by three reigns in both historians, although 
they differ in the names. But in tracing the identity of East- 
ern kings the times and the transactions are better guides 
than the names ; for these from many well-known causes (as 
tbe changes which they undergo in passing through the Greek 
language, and the substitution of a title or an epithet for the 
name) are variously reported, so that the same king frequency 
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appears under juaay difierent appellationa. In Adrameles of 
the one higtorian we may recognise Sammnglies of the other ; 
for in both aooounts this prince U auooeeded by hia brother. 
The two reigns have 42 years or perhaps 41 complete in 
Polyhistor; which will leave only two yean to Nergilua. Bnt 
as this king has ^ht years in Polyhistor, we may reconcile 
the diffieolty and adapt the years to the period by supposing 
them to inolade his reign at Babylon, where according to 
Polyhistor's own account he reigned in the lifetime of his 
father. This scheme will give the following results. The con- 
temporary Babylonian reigns are added as they stand in the 
Astronomical Oanoa ; and it will be observed that in some 
parUcuIars they coincide with the aTrangement proposed. 



(21) Pvl 

(22) 



r Sardcmapahu ■ 



(S6) Aionkmti or Iftrfilut, 



(S7) Adranulti or SaatmufhM SI G91 

(m) Amrdit frxUtr Sammuf^ (31)90 B70 

(39) ffaliidtiKlon<M>r<aSanianapaiiu..(2l)20 SOO 

(aO) Saracut or Niiua II [or Sardmap.^l'N) 3* (630)' 

Ninerah ieitrojti fl06 ! 



g. B.C 



14 747Fri>.36 

Ifadiui 3 733 

CAuurfrut ct Pona . . » 731 



Itfardaetmpatiui . 



. . 12 721 



, a 704 



InteRtgnum .. 

IHaguaaO* 

iMarudadi B 

BtUbui 3 70S 

Apratadbitar Anrdtmti 6 699 

AvUaJut I S93 

Muui'mOTdadHa 4 602 

Interngnun 



..13 6S0 
..30 667 



That Esarhaddon was the 25th king is known from Aby- 
denus. Hence the other reigns are determined. If Esarhaddon 
was the 25th, Pol was the 21st and Saraous the 30th king. 
The first five of these kings and their times, down to the ac- 
cession of Esarhaddon in the beginning of 7 1 1, are fixed upon 
undoabted authority. The years of the reigns of the 2^^ii 
28th and 29th kings are given from Berosus by Polyhistor. 
The period of the two last reigns is limited to 44 years upon 
sufficient evidence j but if the first of these had 21 or 20 years 
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(which is ascertained from Polyhiator), there remain 23 or 24 
for the last king Saracus. 

It appears from Alexander Polyhigtor and the Astrooo- 
mieal Cuion that Babylon had always kings <^ her own from 
the earliest times. These kings were sometimes subjected to 
the As^rians and sometimes independent; but they never 
acquired extensive dominion till the time of Nebnchadnezzar. 
In the period deeoribed in this Table Naixmattar was inde- 
pendent. Hie successors were perhaps independent down to 
Hagisa and Marudaohus Baldanes who reigned during the 
interr^nnm, and who are not marked in the Ganon because 
each r^gned less than a year. In their suooesaor Belibus, 
both in the name and tiie duration of his reign, Folyhietor 
and the Canon agree. The next king Apronadiua appears on 
a comparison of the two historians with the Ganon to be no 
other than the son of Esarhaddon the Sennacherib of the two 
historians, the 25th king of Assyria, who conquered Babylon. 
During this period B. C. 699—693, while Esarhaddon was 
master of Babylon, the colony was phuited in Samaria de- 
scribed in the following passage : Attd the Hng of Assyria 
irouffhi mm from Ballon and/rom Ovt&ah and from Ata and 
from Bamath and /rom Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
eitiea of Hamfiria instead of the chUdren of Igrael ; and they 
poitessed Samaria and dtoek in the cities thereof. Ascribed to 
Esarhaddon by Ezra. In the same year in whioh the 26th 
king began to reign in Assyria, we find a new reign also at 
Babylon ; and may conjecture that this city became inde- 
pendent again upon the death of its conqueror. The inter- 
regnum of eight years, which shortly follows, marks a period 
of trouble ; probably many kings arose within that period, 
whose names are not in the Canon because none of them 
reigned a year. At about this period, then, the king of 
Assyria who captured Manasseh (either the 27th or the 2Sth 
king in Abydenus) acquired Babylon again. 

Polyhistor from Berosus describes a term of 526 years 
whioh ended at the accession of Pul. And Pul is the pre- 
decessor of Sennacherib. Eusebius understands Ful to be 
the king so named in Scripture. But this is very uncertain. 
Between Pul and Sennacherib came two other kings. We 
have seen Uiat Sennacherib in Polyfaistor was in reality Ssar- 
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haddon, and that by an error in mistaking an Assyrijui for a 
Babylonian king he was placed at a date 22 years below the 
time of Sennacherib and 19 years below the accearaon of 
Eiarhaddon. It is extremely nnoertain, then, what king ts 
deeoribed in Polyhiator under the name of Pul. The period, 
however, of 526 years terminates at this reign. Sennaohoib 
is placed in Polyhistor (aa we have seen) at 692. To Pul no 
years are assigned. But if we assume 19 or 20 years for this 
reign, we shall have B. G. 7^2 or 7H for the termination of 
that period of 526 years. The ooincidenoe of this aooount 
both in the number and the date with that of Herodotus 
leaves little doubt that in this term of 526 years ending abont 
B.C. 711 was expressed by Berosns the period of the Assyrian 
empire, called by Herodotus 520 years, and terminating at 
711; and that Berosus gave the exact term of that empire, 
Herodotus the term in round numbers. The precise date of 
its termination B. C. 7' ' i* given by Scripture, with which 
Herodotus agrees; and we accordingly obtain'711+526= 
B. 0. 1237 for the commencement. Polyhiator reckons 45 
kings in this period. According to which aooount Pul would 
be the 46th and Sennacherib the 47th. But Abydenus, who 
also seems to follow Berosus, calls iSennacherib the 25th king, 
which would leave 24 reigns for the preceding period. Esar- 
haddon, then, whom they called Sennacherib, had 24 prede- 
cessors instead of 46. And this seems to be the true number, 
for 24 X 22= 528 would give 22 years to each king, about the 
average proportion of reigns. And we may collect from all 
these particulars compared that the Assyrian empire com- 
mencing B. C. 1237 subsisted 526 years under a dynasty of 
24 kings ; that under Esarhaddon the 25th king the empire 
was lost, but that the Assyrian monarchy was continued under 
six kings for a farther term of 105 years ; and that it ter- 
minated with the 30th king in B.C. 606. Gtesias in his period 
of 1306 years had confounded the Assyrian empire with the 
Assyrian monarchy, and had aemgned to this monarchy a 
date considerably too high. But as the monarchy ended in 
606, and the empire in 7 1 1 , we have B. 0. 1912 for the com- 
mencement of his period of 1306 years : and this period B. G. 
1912 — 606 includes within it the 526 years of the empire. 
The period of 1306 years may posribly have been a genuine 
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period, but it is a falw aooonnt that the period began and 
ended where Cteeiaa has placed it ; and a &lse aooount that 
it was oocupied by only S3 or 36 reigna. 

Potyhistor gives 975 years as the interval between the 
Median oonqueat of Babylon and the commenoement of the 
AssyriaD empire of 526 years. This would give 1237 -f 97&= 
B. C. 2212 as the date of that Median conquest. Niebnhr, 
remarking that tbo observations sent by Callisthenes to Ari- 
stotle from Babylon went back 1903 years before the time of 
Alexander, that the begianing of this period neariy coincides 
with the date asngned by Beroeos to the taking of Babylon 
by the Modes, and that this series of observations probably 
went back to some great political epoch (as the era of Nabo- 
nassar was the commencement of a later and more accurate 
series), oonclades that the capture of Babylon by the Modes 
is to be placed 1903 years before the time of Alexander. This 
appeared probable as the text of Simplioius then stood, and 
would have placed that epoch at B. C. 2233, only 21 years 
above the date obtained from Folybistor, whose period for 
the times before the Assyrian empire would be extended by 
this addition from 975 to 996 years. But the genuine text of 
Simplicius, which is quoted in the third volume of the Fasti 
Hellenic! c. IZN'dS, attests that no such number as I90S 
was reported in that passage, and we may retain the num- 
bers of Polyhietor unaltered, as they stand in the following 
Table: 

[Nlnu B. C. 3183] I y. B.C. 

B.C. , ConquMt of Babylon by the 1 



1919 



AMyriau nKWucby ""*],«,. 

jasn, before the anpiTe J 
DarfogthaeoiplreSi king* 628 1237 
[StrdHU^. B. C. 87S] 
After the eoiplrg 9 king* lOfi 

1306 
Ciflnm «r NiMvrii 608 



MedMi SUedUnkiDgi /^' ^^^ 

Elarenkingi 48 1D88 

4» ChildMiu 4Sa IMO 

VArabiuu 24ft 1483 

Ended . 12S7 

97fl w- 



The Assyrian empire had not yet extended over Asia at 
the time of the Kxode of the Israelites, when many inde- 
pendent kings are mentioned, nor at the time of the first Ser- 
vitude, when an independent king reigned in Mesopotamia. 
Down therefore to B. C. 1550 Mesopotamia was not subject 
I 
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to the Assyrians. These facts confirm Herodotus and Poly- 
histor, and refute Ihose who, following Cteaias, have supposed 
the empire of Aaia to have been acquired by the AMyriang 
1300 years before the end of their monarchy. And, although 
Plato BuppoBe<l the kingdom of Priam to be within the au- 
thority of the Assyrians, it is probable that the Assyrian em- 
pire within that period of 526 years was principally confined 
to the Upper Asia, and not extended far to the westward. 
We know that Syria was a powerful and independent kingdom 
from the time of Ahab to the timeof Joash, — about B.ti. 915 
— 845; and that the Assyrians did not acquire dominion in 
Syria till after B. C. 769, less than GO years before the inde- 
pendence of the Medes. Herodotus then accurately limits the 
Assyrian dominion to the Upper Asia. Dionysius of Hali- 
camasaus follows Herodotus in ascribing a limited dominion 
to the Assyrians. 

In the fabulous account of Gtesias Ninus 1000 years before 
the Trojan war conquers with the help of the Arabians Baby- 
lonia, Armenia, Media, Egypt, Fhcentcia, Ccele-Syria, Ana 
Minor, Hyrcania, Garmania, Persis, Susiana — all these in 17 
years; then eiffcer building Nineveh he conquers Baotriana, 
whose king according to Justin was Zoroaster. After the 
death of Ninus, Semiramis founded Babylon. Ctesiae has 
here ascribed to one person the acts of many. Babylon was 
really conquered about 30 years before the date of Otesias, 
but it was conquered by the Medes, and Zoroaster was the 
first Median king of Babylon. We may place the conquest 
of Baotriana and Media 1000 years after the supposed time 
of Ninus. Phoenicia Syria and the adjacent countries were 
not subdued ^1 1400 years after the epoch of Gtesias. The 
Western and Southern countries of Asia Minor were probably 
never subjected at all till the time of Esarhaddon and his 
successors, who pushed their conquests in that direction when 
they were excluded from the Upper Asia by the Modes'. 

> The dtae of PohtiinoT for tb« 2tO ftmn frcm th« float and 100 bafim 

e>ptiii« of Babylon by uie Medet, B.C. Abrahani, which wa* (he «podi m<»- 

2212, plaoea that event at the diUance ducad hj the nippowd numhanof Cd- 

of S70 yean rrom the Oood and 8S be- hMheoM. See F. H. I p. 999. 
fim the birth oT Abraham, inttead of 
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§ 5 ScKiPTcas Cheoholoqt. 
Our knowledge of the time which had paased before the 
birth of Abraham ia derived from two pasgages of Oeneaia in 
which the years of the antediluvian and pogtdiloTian patri- 
arebfl are recorded. In the antediluvian patriarchs the age 
of each at the birth of his son ia stated in ^e Hebrew copy 
in the following manner : 

1 Adam 130 

2 Seth 105 

3 Enoa 90 

4 Cainan 70 

5 Mahalalecd 65 

6 Jared 162 

7 Eaooh 65 

8 MedmaeUh 187 

9 Lameoh 182 

10 Noah 600 

1656 
The generations after the Flood stand thus in the Hebrew 
text: 

11 Shem (100) 2 

12 Arphaxad 3S 

IS Salah 30 

14 Heber 34 

15 Peleg 30 

16 Ben 32 

17 Senig 30 

18 NaboT 29 

19 Terah 70 

20 to Abraham 292 

But this amoant is to be enlarged when the true time of 
the birth of Abraham is taken into the aooount. Abraham 
was supposed by many interpreters to be the eldest son of his 
&tiier, and his birth was placed at the 70th year and his Call 
at the 145th year of Terah. But Usher has shewn the error 
of this opinion and has proved that the birth of Abrahwn is 
determined by the narrative of Moses to the 130th year of 
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Terah. The proof is easy and oomplete. Abraham removed 
to Canaan after his father's death ; and at the Ume of his 
migration was 75 years old. But 205— 75= 130. Ueher ao- 
oordingly obaerves " Now when Therah had lived 70 years 
*' there was born unto him the eldest of his three sons, and 
" he not Abraham, who came not into the woild till SO years 
" after, bnt Hu^n. Moreover Sarai who was also called 
" Isoah, the daughter of Haraa Abram's brother, was only 
" 10 years younger than her husband." And this confirms 
the fact that Haran was 60 years older than Abraham*. The 
erroneous date for the birth of Abraham placed the Call €0 
years before the death of his father, which is contrary to 
Gen. XI. 32 XII. 1.4. 

Abram is named firat in Gen, XI. 26. 27 on account of his 
superior importanoe; as in Gen. VI. 10 IX. 18 X. I Shem 
is named first, although Japheth was the elder brother : Qen. 
X. 2. 21. That the destined father of the faithful should be 
a younger sou can create no difficulty ; for the preference of 
the younger to the ^der was so frequent that it almost seems 
the rule. Thus Shem was the younger brother, Isaac the 
younger brother, Jacob the younger brother, Moses himself 
the younger broUier. Judah fi-om whom the royal line was 
to descend was the third son, David the youngest son of his 
father. 

We are therefore to add 60 years to the preceding numbers, 
and we obtain 292 + 60=352 years for the interval from the 
flood to the birth of Abraham. The space of 545 years from 
the birtb of Abraham to the death of Moses is clearly marked 
in Scripture. The interval from the Call to the Exode is de- 
clared to be 430 years : Now the ttfjouming of the children of 
Igrael who dwelt in Egypt vxu 430 yean. And it came to pate 
at tie end of the 430 yean, efim the self-tame day it came to 
pass that all the hosts of the Lord went otU from the land of 
Egypt. That these 430 years are to he computed from the 
Call of Abraham and not from the going down of Israel into 

* Jowphiu Ani. I. 7> I *lw iaterpreU fiir " dw granddaughler" wa fonod in 

OtnMW (hat Banh «u the oieoe of other [em, u Qen. XXIV.48 addi«A. 

Abr^um koA dM hii liater : Avnw riv trr for a granddatt^iter. Geo. XXIX. 

'A^iCmv ToS U(\^ v&r T^> U Yuuucb 12 a nep/imr ii called a bivAir, 

iintSlipfnUth<pir. I. \2,\ UtXpoi XXIX. 6 Bn fbr jrafubon. XXXVI. 

flp mMvi Aim mtto. 13 — 18 ton* bir graadtoat. 

Suoh expraHkaui m " the dau^^ter" 
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Egypt is explained b; St. Paul himeelf. And the interpreta- 
tioQ of JoaephuB in one [daoe agrees with the explanation of 
St. Paul. Demetrius agrees iu the same iaterpretation ; for 
he reckons 215 years from the Gall to the going down into 
Egypt, and LS5 years from this last epoch to the hirth of 
Moees. Eusebius also rightly collects 505 years fh>m the 
birth of Abraham to the Exode. That this interpretatioD 
of the 430 years is accurate is demonstrated by the circunt- 
stances. For, if the space from the descent into Egypt to 
the 80th year of Moses had been 430 years, there would have 
been 350 years ^m the going into Egypt to his birth. But 
the mother- of Moses was a daughter of Levi, who lived in 
Egypt 88 years; and, if 350 years had intervened between the 
descent into Egypt and the birth of Moses, his mother would 
have home him 262 years after her father's death. Again, as 
Kohath was born before the descent into Egypt, these 350 
years would have been occupied by two generations, Kohath 
and Amram. Bat this was not possible, because Kohath lived 
only 133 years, and Amram 13?. Tho other text of Genesis, 
repeated in the Acts, which limits their stay in Egypt to the 
fourth genoratioD, confirms the preceding account. And he 
taid to Abram, Know of a twretj/ thai thy usd thaU he a gtranger 
in a land that it not thein, and thall §erve them ; and they ehtdl 
affiict them 400 yeart. Bvf in the fourth generaHon &ey shall 
come hither again ; for the invptity of the AmorUes is not yet 
fall. In the Acts this passage is quoted. But St. Stephen 
does not affirm that the Israelites were 400 years in Egypt 
any farther than this text affirms it. And this text does not 
affinn it, because it limits their stay to the fourth generation, 
and the ages of these four generations arc delivered by Moses 
himself, the last of the four. It is plain then that the 400 
years in round numbera inclnde the stay in Oanaan. Theo- 
philuB then and all those who ascribe the 430 years to the 
sojourning in Egypt, and who compute 7^0 years from the 
birth of Abraham to the death of Moses, are refuted by these 
facts. And these &cts shew that some modem writers have 
very unreasonably doubted this portion of the Hebrew chro- 
nology, as if it were uncertain how the period of 430 years 
was to be understood. Those who cast a doubt upon this 
piunt refuse to Moses an inspired writer (in the acootmt of 
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his mothflT and father and grandfather) that authority which 
would be given to the teAtimony of a profane author on the 
same occasion. 

The dates in this period asoertained in Scripture are tho 
following, reckoned from the birth of Abrdiam : 

Birth of AbrahRm in the 1 30th year of Terah. 

Birth of Sarah. 

TheCaU. 

Birth of lehmael. 

The promise renewed. 

Birth of Isaac. 
137 Death of Sarah Rt. 127- 
140 Marriage of Isaac tet. 40. 

160 Birth of Eaaa and Jacob, Isaac being 60 years of age. 
175 Death of Abraham kL 175. 
200 First ataniage of Esau tet. 40. 
223 Death of Ishmael a:t. 137. 
237 Jacob tet. 77 goes to Charran. 
(241) Birth of Levi. 
251 Birth of Joseph. 
257 Jacob Rt 07 returns to Canaan after 20 years' service. 

Joseph Kt. 17 sold into £^ypt. 

Death of Isaac tet. 180. 
881 Joseph cet. 30 governor of Egypt. 

Birth of Kohath, at least before the descent into Egypt. 
2S0 Jacob set 130 goes into Egypt. 
307 Death of Jacob tet. 147. 
360 Death of Joseph Kt. 1 10. 
(378) Death of Levi tet. 137. 
428 Death of Kohath set. 133. 
485 Birth of Moses 80 years before the exode. 
465 Moses tet. 40 fled to Midian. 

505 The£xodaB430yearBBftertheCall,Mosesbeing80, Aaron83. 
543 Death of Miriam in the first month of the 40tb year, of Aaron 
St. 123, of Moses tet. 120, in the llth month of the 40th 
year. Miriam was st least 10 years older than Moses; which 
wonld place her birth about the year 415, when 37 years 
had passed from the death of Jjtvi. 

The two generations between I/evi and Mosee are variously 
divided by chrondogws, but aa the saored historian, the sole 
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authority, ia sileDt, the preoiae yean of the birth and death 
of Amram cannot be known. 

After the death of Moses a chaam ocoura in the Scripture 
chronology. We are not informed what was the duration of 
the govemment of Joshua and the Elders and of the inter- 
re^um or anarchy which followed. Josephus makes this 
period 43 years, computing 

y- 

To the division of the lands 5 

To the death of Joshua 20 

Interregnum or anarchy 18 

The notices in Scripture shew that this period was not very 
long. The division was 45 years after the second year from 
the Exode. When Caleb was 85 years old. The time of the 
anarchy included ail the da^ of the eldan aho overHwd Jo^aa 
and lasted tiU aU that geaeration vxre ffothered to thmrfaihert 
and litfrv anw oro^Am* generation which ineto not the Lord. 
Caleb and Joshua might be both the same age, about 40 at 
Uie Exode; which would bring the death of Joshua to the 
SOth year after the death of Moses, Although the anarchy 
lasted till the elders who overlived Joshua were dead, yet 
Othoiel, who was a military leader in the aisth year after the 
death of Moses, survived the anarchy 48 years. And Phineas 
was priest during the anarchy, who was at least 20 years of 
age io the last year of Moses, when the priesthood was pro- 
mised to his posterity. His father Eleazar died soon after 
the death of Joshua. The interval then between the death of 
Moaes and the first servitude may be pretty accurately Med 
although the years will be assigned upon conjecture and not 
upon testimony. 

From the first servitude to the death of Samson the years 
are clearly expressed in Scripture. 

1 Servit. Mesopot. ... 
Othniel 

2 Servit. Moab ll(r\ 

Ehud 

Shamgar 

3 Servit. GsAaan ... 
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y- 

Deborah and Barak ... 40 

4 Servit. Midian 7 

Gideon 40 

Abimdech S 

Tola 23 

Jair 22 

5 Servit. Ammon 18 

Jtphthah 6 

Ibzaa 7 



Aidon 

6 Servit. Philiat. 40 
Samson 






390 



The years of Samson are expresdy iooladed in the last Sex^ 
vitude. Se judffed Israel in the dayt of the Philittinea 20 yean. 
Those who reckon the years of Samson exclusive of the 40 
enlarge the period to 410 years, contrary to the aathority of 
Scripture. 

We then arrive at a second chasm between the death of 
Samson and the election of Saul. In this interval occurred the 
government of Eli, the abode of the ark at Kiijath-jearim, 
and the government of SamueL Scripture supplies 2W 7" 
for the absence of the ark after the death of Eli, and assigns 
some years to the government of Samuel between the death 
of EU and the election of Saul. The child 8am«el grew before 
the Lord — when EU was very old and hsM^ all that his sons did 
unto aS Israd, He began therefore to prophesy towards the 
end of the life of Eli. But he waa old before the election of 
Saul. The 20 years of the ark at Kirjath-jearim were not 
the whole period of its abode there. It remained till the rragn 
of David, who removed it. The 20 years then denote the time 
which preceded the government of Samuel. After these 20 
years he gathered Israel to Mi^h and judged them in Mixp^. 
Thirty-two years then are not too much to be assumed be- 
tween the death of Eli and the election of Saul; a space within 
which Samuel, who was young at the death of Eli, became old, 
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and had sons grown up and exercising the goTemmeot. The 
authimty however of Scripture is not pontivo for the insertion 
of the 40 years of Eli. Some modem chronologers, who con- 
tract these times within the 480 years, make the years of Eli 
conumecary with the €th serritude. Thus Usher makes Eli 
and Samson contemporary : Eli succeeded Abdon, and the 
death of Eli was one year later than the death of Samson. 
Pu Fresnoy adopts a similar arrangement, and places the 
death of Samson one year Uter than the death of Eli. Joso- 
phuB, however, makes the years of Eli subsequent to the years 
of Samson, Theophilus, Clemens, Africanus, Cyril, the Paschal 
Chronicle, also reckon the years of EHi distinct from the years 
of Samson. Even the Jewish chronology, which limited the 
space from the exode to the temple to 480 years, yet com* 
pnted the 40 years of Eli as foUowing the death of Samson. 
And the tenom: of the history seems to require it. Samson 
is twice mentioned as judge for 20 years. Of Eli it is said. 
And h« hadjti^ed Itrad 40 years. These governments could 
scarcely have been contemporary, for they were exercised in 
the same part of the country. Eli's station was at Shiloh, 
in Benjamin ; on the borders of Benjamin ; near the border 
of the Philistines. Samson's station was at Zora, between 
Zora and Esfataol ; in the oamp of Dan ; in the bqf^er of 
Judah, or in Jodah ; or the country of the PhtlieUnes. Eli, 
then, and Samson both governed in the part to the west of 
Jordan and the south of Samana. It is expressly marked 
that Samson goremedin ihe days of ths PMlutinea ; during the 
40 years of the 6th servitude. This is marked nowhere else 
and in no other judge; bnt the contrary is plainly declared in 
the case of all ot them in detul, and in the general summary 
it is dearly specified that the first five servitudes were not 
inolnded in the governments of the judges. 

This second break therefore is variously supplied by con- 
jecture. Josephus makes it 52 years, reckoning 40 years to 
Eli and 12 to Samnel. The Jewish chron<J(^ followed by 
' Eusebins computed 40 years, and included Samuel in the 
years of Saul. Afrioanus seems to have made the interval 
148 years; the Paschal Chronicle 100; Syncellus 80; Hales 
72. Usher, who omits the years of Eli, computes 21 yean 
between the death of Eli and the election of Saul, TbeojAiilus 
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has 63 years. Those, who, with Usher the Paschal Chro- 
nicle and Synoellus, limit the space between Eli and Saul to 
21 or 20 years, are at variance with the accounts of Scrip- 
ture; for this arrangement would give to Samuel, who began 
to prophei^ while a child towards the end of the life of Eli, 
about 22 + 21=43 years for his age at the election of Saul. 
But ^ese are too few for the description. The 12 years in 
J(Mq)bus and Tbeopbilus, and 9 years in Olemens, are still 
more errcmeous. 

The years of the reign of Saul are not mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but in the Acts his reign is attested to have been 
40 years. Josephns disUnctly ascribes 40 years to Saul. He 
elsewhere states the sum of the regal government, including 
the reign of Saul, to have been 514 years. But as the other 
reigns, from David to Zedeldah inclusive, amount in Josephns 
to 4739 e" 20^, this will leave 514—474=40 years to Saul. 

The period, then, from the exode to the temple ia embar- 
rassed by those two chasms in the dates of the saored narra- 
tive, and is variously delivered by chronologera. 

St. Paul gives the outline of the period: „ 

Forty years in the wildernesfi 40 

The division of the lands (in the €th yefo-) 6 

The judges to Samuel, or the whole time between \ .,„ 
the division of the lands and Samwl the prophet J 

Administration of jS^omiM/ (no yeus) — 

Saul : 40 

53(> 

Add David 40"! 

Solom&a 3J 

579 
We have the authority, then, of St. Paul for 579 years ex- 
clusive of the years of Samuel. The 450 years of the Apostle 
commenoe at the division of the lands in the 47th year after 
the exode. But it is not clear when they terminate ; whether 
at the call <^ the child Samuel in the last years of Eli, or whe- 
ther at the administration of Samuel after the death of Eli. 
Now as we have seen already that there were 430 years from 
the first servitude inclusive to the death of Eli, if these 450 
years terminate at that point, they wilt leave 20 years for Joshua 
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and the elden, ud, 32 yean being BBsumed between Eli and 
Saul, the whole period will be 61 1 or 612 years. Hales sap- 
poMs the period of the Apostle to end at the eall of the child 
Samnel, whieh he assumes to be 10 jean before the death of 
EH. This airangement throws back the diviraon of the lands 
10 yeua higher, allows SO years for Joshua and the elders, 
and enlarges the whole period to 621 years. I think that the 
otlier intffl^retation is the moat probable, and that the 450 
years extended to the death of Eli. 

The period, then, from the exode to the temple, founded 
<» the testimony of St. Paul and on the Old Testament 
narratiTe, fluctuates between the 600 years of Eusebins and 
628 years arising out of the corrected numbers of Josephiu. 
The truth lies somewhere between these points. We may 
assume 612 years as the most probable; which will give 27 
years to one of the two undefined periods and S2 years to the 
other. The rest of the outline, 40 years of Moses, 390 years 
for the judges, 40 for Eli, and 83 for Saul David and Solomon, 
is supplied by the testimony of Scripture. If any should object 
that 27 years are too short a space for Joshua and the elders, 
it may be answered, first, the terms of the Apostle, &i htm 
W, expressing round numbers, do not fix the amount to a 
angle year, and would be equally true if there were five or 
nx years more than that number. Secondly, the 390 years 
of the judges are composed of 1 7 periods ; and it is not at all 
likely that all these were complete years without a deficiency. 
Many of them mig^t be current years, wanting some months 
of the complete period ; as in the kings many reigns wanted 
some months to complete the years expressed. And as the 
first 98 years in the kings of Israel were in reality no more 
than 93 years, so the 390 years of the judges might be in 
reality oi^ 384 or 385. The 450 years, then, of the Apostle, 
commencing at the 47th year from the exode and ending at 
the death of Eli, might contain 25 or 30 yean of that un- 
defined period which preceded tiie first servitude. 

This extended term of 612 years is inoonaistent with the 
date in the book of Kings, which reckons the foundation of 
the tem[4e in the 4th year of Solomon to be m ^ 4S0tA year 
t^ter the chUdrm of larad mre eome out o/tA« land of Egypt. 
Bnt the computation of St. Paul delivered in a solema argo- 
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meot before a Jewish audience, and oonfinned by the whole 
teaoar of the history in the book of Judges, outweighs the 
authority of that date ; and we may agree with Jackson and 
Hales in rejecting it. A term of 300 years mentioned by 
Jepfatliah, which commenoed at the 39th year from the exode 
and terminated at his own time, may be reconciled with the 
612 years, if we understand it in round numbers. The actual 
period to the election of Jephthah would be 347 years; which 
might here be called 300, ae the term 430 years is on another 
occasion called 400 years. 

The kings of Judah, from Behoboam to Zedekiah both in- 
clusive, reigned 393* fi"" according to the current years marked 
in Scripture, but S69r ]"> in actual computation. This spaoe 
may be divided into five periods. The first period extends to 
the accession of Athaliah and Jehu ; the second to the death 
of Amaziah ; the third to the 6th year of Hezekiah and 9th 
of Hoshea ; the fourth to the death of Josioh ; and the fifth 
to the destructioD of the temple. 

The reigns of Sehoboam and Jeroboam began in the same 

year. The reigns of Athaliah and Jehu also began together. 

The first six reigns therefore in Judah were equal to the first 

eight in Israel. " But," Holes remarks, " it appears that the 

six of Judah amount to 95 years, and the eight of Israel to 

'' 98. Consequently three years must be retrenched from the 

latter, to reduce them to an equality with the former." 

Accordingly he " subtracts one year tVom each of the reigns 

of Baasha Ela and Omri, which are thereby reduced from 

current to complete years. And this reduction is warranted 

by the correspondences ; for Baasha began to reign in the 

3rd of Asa, and Elah in the 26th of Asa ; which gives 

Baasha 23 years complete. Elob was slain in the 27tb of 

Asa. He reigned therefore only one year complete, and 

Zimri and Omri reigned in succession from the 27th to the 

38th of Asa, or only 1 1 years complete.^ All this is very 

manifest. But for similar reasons we must deduct two years 

firom the 95 of Judah, which were only 93. For the ooUected 

reigns of Jehosaphat and Jehoram were in reality only 31 

years complete instead of 33. 

Some dates within this period require notice. 1 The " 36th 
of Asa." This is examined in the following Table at B.C. 941. 
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2 Forty-two yean for the age of Ahoziah are wrong on ao- 
coont of another poassge, where it is given " 22 years ;** and 
on account of the age of bis father, who died at 40. 3 For 
the " 17th of Jehoaaphat"" see the Table at the year 896. 
4 The " Idth of Jehosaphat was the let of Joram.'" This is 
evidenUy imposmble; for between the accession of Jehosaphat 
and the accession of Joram son of Ahab are IS years com- 
plete of Ahab and two years of Ahaziah. 5 For the " 2nd 
of Jehoram'" see the Table at 695. 6 The phrase "Jehosaphat 
being then king of Judah" we may perhaps explain thus : 
Jehoram began to reign while bis father was yet living (as in 
the accession of Solomon), and Jehosaphat died at the com- 
mencement of the 25th year, which is therefore the Ist of 
Jehoram. 

In the second period are three reigns and a apace of 75 
years, from the accession of Athaliah to the death of Ama- 
ziah, and the corresponding reigns in Isra«l give the same 
amount Within this period the " 37th of Joash^ is incon- 
sistent with the other dates. Usher here again solves the 
difficulty by supposing the son to be token into consortship 
with the father. For this, however, there is no authority ; 
and, if this had been so, the 16 years of Jehoash would still 
have been sole years and distinct ^m the years of his father's 
reign. The Septuagint, however, has the " 39th year;" which 
might be the true reading. 

In the third period the only difficulty consists in adjusting 
the reign of Jeroboam II to the corresponding reigns in Ju- 
dah; and the question to be decided is this, whether the death 
of Amaziah was followed by an interregnum of 1 2 years in 
Jadah and the death of Jeroboam II by an interregnum of 
23 years in Israel, or whether there was no interregnum after 
Amaziah and only 1 1 years' interregnum after the death of 
Jeroboam. Hales argaes for the double interregnum in the 
following manner : " Jeroboam II began to reign in the 15th 
" year of Amaziah, and reigned 41 years. He died therefore 
" in the I6tfa of Uzziah. But Zachariah his son succeeded 
*' htm in the 38th of Uzziah ; consequently the interregnam 
" in Israel lasted 38— 16=22 years. Amaziab survived Joash 
" 15 years. He died therefore in the 16th of Jeroboam. But 
" Uzziah did not begin to reign till the 27th of Jeroboam; 
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" tberefore from the death of Amwab to the KOoeBuon of 
" Uzziah there wm an interregnum of 27 — 16 = 11 years." 
If that date, the 27th of Jeroboam, ia gennine, there was 
undoubtedly an interrognum of 1 2 years (rather than 1 1) in 
Judah, and of 23 (rather than 22) in iBrael. Accordingly 
Da Fresnoy and Le Brun Deamarettea, like Hales, sappose 
the douUfl interregnum of 1 1 and 22 years. But this intw^ 
r^fnnm of 1 1 or 12 years in Judah is not to be discerned in 
the Scripture narrative ; and an interregnum of 23 yearn'' 
duration in Israel between Jeroboam and his son ia not pro- 
bable. And Joaephus, who knows no interregna, reads *' the 
14th year of Jeroboam." We may concur, then, with Jackson 
Des Vignoles and Mr. Qreswell in rejeeting that date, the 
27th of Jeroboam, ae corrupt. 

It is said of Ahaz that his accession was at 20 years of age. 
Josephus has the same nambers. But as Hezeldah was 25 at 
his accession and Ahaz 36 at his death, these dates suppose 
Ahaz to be only 11 at the birth of his son. The reading of 
the Septuagint, 25 for 20, removee the difficulty, and makes 
Ahaz 41 at his death and 16 at the birth of his son Hezekiah. 

The amount of the fourth period is clearly marked in Scrip- 
ture and in Josephns. But the ages of the five last kings of 
Judah may require some notice. Josiah was eight years old 
at his acoesaion. He could not be more, because his &ther 
AmoD died at 24 yeare of age. But Josiah died at 39, leav- 
ing Eliakim 25 years of age, Jehoahat 23, and Zedekiah 10. 
Eliakim again died at 36, leaving Jeconias 18 years of age; 
the years therefore of F.liftlHm oannot be abridged^. The fol- 
lowing numbers result fi:x>m these ages : 



|ilalnBt.39 



{Zodeklah fJehnahaz t. 

Mattaniah J ahilluni J«r. J , 
cmptursd IK. Sal XXII. II. 1.. 
[died in EgTpt 



Conlas 

rrliMinit from priHm mt, AA. 
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Am<m was 1 6 \ f Joeiah 

Jotiah 14 V at the birth of \ BUakim 

Eliakim ... 18 ) ( Jeemiat 

We may asaume that AmoD was 22 complete and Josiah 8 
complete at their respective accessioDs; and that Eliakim was 
only eDtering his 25th year and Jeconias oommenoiDg his 1 8th. 
This will lessen the difficulty. Joaiah might be 15 at the birth 
of his son. 

The amount of the fifth period from the death of Josiah to 
the destruction of the temple is determined by Usher to about 
22* O") 25''. In this period the positions of all the preceding 
epochs are first ascertained, by measuring the dates of Sorip- 
ture with profane testimony. The fonrtii year of Jehoiakim 
was still current 70 years before the 1st of Cyrus (according 
to Scripture reckoning) at Babylon. W'e are enabled, how- 
ever, to bring Scripture and profane accounts to a still nearer 
ooiaoidenoe, by comparing the history of Zedekiah and Jehoi- 
akin with the dates assigned to the Babylonian kings by the 
Astronomical Canon. 

The S7th year of Jehoiakin's captivity in the 25th day of 
Ute I2th month fell within the 1st year of Evil-Merodach. 
This 25th day of the I2tfa month was in reference to the 
months of the Hebrew year, and marked the month of Fe- 
bruary. But as the Ist of Evil-Merodach was dated from 
Jan. 11 B. 0. 561, this would be February 5til. And as 
Zedekiah b^an to reign about Jane, the captivity of Jehoi- 
akin necessarily commenced in June, and consequently his 
S7th year in June 562, since it was still current in February 
foUowing. But if his 37th year commenced in June 562, his 
captivity Js fixed to June B. C. 598 ; the 1 1th year of Zede- 
kiah was completed in June 587> and the month Ai, in which 
the tem[^e was destroyed, was in July 587: which refutes the 
date of Usher, B. 0. 588, for the buniing of the temple, be- 
cause, if this event had oocurred in that year, the 37th of 
Jehoiakin's captivity would have commenced in June 563, 
and the 12th month and 25th day would have fallen in Fe- 
bmary 562, before the accession of Evil-Merodach. Again, 
it refutes the date of Jackson and Hales, B. C. 586, because 
in that case the 37th year would have commenced in June 
561, mkI Febmajy of that 37th year would have follm in 
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560, which would lather belong to the seooad year of Evil- 
Merodoch. 

The captivity of Zedekiah being determined t« June 587, 
the aocenaion of Sthoioam, 389* 1« before, is fixed to May 
976 ; and we asoend from thenoe to the dates of all the pre- 
ceding epochs, as exhibited in the following Table. 

B. C. A. M. y. 

[4138] Adam 1656 

[2482] 1656 The Deluge 352 

[2130] 2008 Birth of ^iroAow 75 

[2055] 2083 The Call 430 

[1625] 2513 ThoExode 40 

[1585] 2553 Death of IfoM* [27] 

[1558] [2580] First Servitude 430 

[1128] [3010] Death of £?» [32] 

1096 [3042] Election of <8(itt; (May or June) 40 

1056 [3082] i>OOTrf (401' 6») 40 

1016 [3122] filbfotnon (391' 6") 40 

976 [3162] .Ssfto^tn (May) 389*1" 



B.C. 

976 


y- 


Jeroboam 22 yean. The acceMion of Reboboam was 
prior to that of Jeroboam. Hence the lat of Jeroboam 
was connmerary partly with the Ist and partly with the 

commenced before the Slat of Jeroboam was ended, 
and the let of Nadab before the Snd of Asa was ended. 
Hence it follows that the 22nd of Jeroboam was not 
complete. The let again of Baaaha commenced before 
the 3rd of Asa was ended, which shews that the 2 years 
of Nadab were not complete. These two first reigns in 
Israel, instead of being 24 years, were less than 23. 


974 1 3 


Three years of good conduct. 


»72 1 5 




959 


18 


Abijah 3 years. 18th Jeroboam. 
The IStb of Jerob. connmerary with the 1st and 2nd 
of Abijah. 


967 1 » 


Ibe 20th of Jeiob. conamenuy widi 3rd of Abijah 
and 1 at of Asa. 


956 1 21 


Asa 41 years before the 20th of Jerob. was ended. 
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955 


22 


boftm and the Ut of Nadab. 
Nadab2y. 2ndofAsa. 


954 


23 


Ut of Baaaha. 


953 
947" 


24 


Baasha 24 y. in the 3rd of Am. 


30 


The 10th of Asa. Tenth year of peace. After these 
years the Ethiopian war followed. The spoil which was 
offered in the 15th of Asa in the 3rd month seems to 

would fix the victory of Asa to about his I4th year. 
After this victory Judah had rest, and no more war 
(that is, with the Ethiopians.) till the 35th of Asa. The 
Ethiopian war vos followed by a league with Ben- 
Hadad made in the 16th of Asa and 36th of the Jewish 
kingdom, or in his 26th year, a little before the death 
ofBaasha. See»4l. 


942 


35 


Covenant with God in the 15th of Asa. 


941 
931 


3« 


(Asa's league with Ben-Hadad son of Tahrimon son 
of Hezion king of Syria in the 36th year of the reign of 

in the 36th of Asa Baasha was dead, we must either 
correct the numbers " 26th" and place these transac- 
tions in the year of the death of Baasha, or we must 

the 36th year of the kingdom of Judah ; which would 
place the league with Ben-Hadad in the 16th year of 
Asa.) 


46 


The 26th of Asa reached the Ut of Elah. 
The 24th of Baasha. EUh 2 y. 26th of Asa. 


930 


47 


The 27tb of Asa conumerary with the 2nd of Elah and 
the 1st of Omii in Ilrzah. 

Elah slain in the 27th of Asa. Zimri 7 days in the 
27th of Asa. Omri 12 yean. 


926 


61 


Omri, which was accordingly begun In the 6th year of 
hia reign. He reigned in 'Hraah till the 6th year. 


922 


55 


The 35th of Asa. And there wai no more war (after 
mta the 36rt of Am. This appears to mean war with 
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910 


58 


The 38th of Aia cooum. with the 1 at of Ahab. who 
began to reign before the 38th of Aia was ended. 
Hence it appears that the 12th of Omri was not com- 
plete; for, since the 27th of Asa had commenced before 
the death of Elah (see 930). it ia evident that the 38th 
of Aea had commenced before the llth of Omri was 
concluded. 

Ahab 22 y. 38th of Asa. Consequently from the ac- 
ceesion of Jeroboam to the accession of Ahab were not 
quite 58 years. Bnt the reigns in Israel are 22 + 2 + 24 
+ 2 + 12=62 yeaTB. Whence it is manifest that these 

more than 4 years are to be deducted from their amount. 


»18 


59 


Asa's disease in his 39th year. 

The 2nd of Ahab commenced in the 39th of Asa. 


916 


61 


Death erf Asa in the 41st year of his retgn. 
and 1st of Jehoshaphat. 


915 


62 


JehoBhaphat 25y.teL35 in the 4th of Ahab. The reigns 
of Jehoshaphat and Jeboram, which were 25+8=33 
yeara current, were only 24 + 7 =3 1 complete ; for Ahab 

4thofAhab. BottheSthofJoramwBsthe 1st of Jeho- 
ram and the 1 Itb of Joram was the last year of Jehoram. 
Between the accession then of Jehoshaphat and the death 
of Jehoram his son are 18 years of Ahab, 2 of Ahaziah, 
and 11 of Joram; making 31 years complete instead of 33. 


913 


64 


Book of the Law read in the 3rd of Jehoshaphat. 
The 7th of Ahab conumerary partly with the 3rd and 


898 


7» 


king of Syria, at the close of his 18th year. 

Ahab elain in batUe by the Syrians. His 22nd year 
would be completed in the 19th of Jehoshaphat. 


896 


80 


22nd of Ahab. partly with the 1st of Ahaziah. 
Abaziah 2 years. 


895 


82 


Joram in Israel 12 y. Transktion of EUjah. He 
was present at the last sickness of Abaziah, and yet was 

year of Joram king of Israel. Elitha continned to pro- 
phesy about 60 y. See 837. El^ah is first mentioned 
in the beginning of the reign of Ahab, and may have 
prophesied 24 yeara, 
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83 


of Joram.) 


891 


86 


(The 25th of JehoBhaphat.) The lat of Jehoram. 8 y. 
Kt32. in the 5th of Joram; the 5th of Joram being co- 
numeraiy with the 25th corrent of Jehoehaphat and the 
iBt commencing of Jehoram. 


884 


93 


(The 8th of Jehoram.) ALaziah at. 22 one year. In 
the 12th of Joram. or the 11th of Joram. Jehoram's 

concluded. 

The 12tb of Joram connm. with the year of Aha- 
ziah. The Syrian war. Hazael hod murdered Ben- 
Hadad. He emote Israel in the daya of Jehu, ap< 

Israel all the days of Jehoahaz, and was succeeded by 
hia son Ben-Hadad 11 towards the end of the reign of 

46 years. 


883 


94 

loo" 


Athaliah 6 years. 
Jehu 28 years. 


Athaliah slain in the 7tli year. Joash xt. 7 reigns 
40 years. 

The 7tb of Jehu is conum. with the Ist of Joaah, con- 
sequently his 28th year is conum. with the 22nd, and 
the accession of Jehoahaz is in the very beginning of 
the 23rd of Joash. 


855 


122 


The 23rd of Joash coincides with the Ut of Jehoahaz. 
Jehoiada is still living in the 23rd of Joash. He died 
at. 130. 

Jehoahaz 17 years in the 23rd of Joash. 


839 


138 


To the 39th of Joaeh inclasive A-om the accession of 
Athaliah there are in Judah 6+39=45 y. In Israel 
from the same epoch are 28+ 17=45. The 17th then 

the accession of Jehoash was within that 39th year, it 
follows that the 17th of Jehoahaz was not complete. 
The 17th ofJehoahaz not completed. JehoaBhl6years. 


838 


139 


The 40th of Joash conum. with the Ist of Jdioaah 
ending and the 2nd beginning. 
The 2nd of Jehoash commences. 


837 


140 


reign of Amaziah commenced towm-ds the close of the 
2nd of Jehoash. 
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The 2Dd of Jehoarfi concluded and the 3rd com- 
mencing. E/wAa diea in the reign of Jehoash. After 
hie death Jehoash thrice defeated Ben-Hadad son of 
Hazael, as Eliiha had predicted to Jehoash in the be- 
ginning of his reign. 


823 


154 


The 15th of Amariah commenced towards the cloac 
of the 16th of Jehoash. and contained the accession of 
Jerohoam II. 

The I6th of Jehoash concluded. Jeroboam II 41 y. 
in the 15th of Amaziah. 


609 
808 


168 

109 
"194 


The 29th of Amaziah. He enrvived Jehoash 15 
years, 

He i4th of Jeroboam II ends and the 15th bepns 
in the 29th of Amaziah. Whence it appears that the 15 
years which are said to have elapsed from the death of 
Jehoash to the death of Amaziah were only current 
years, and that the 29th of Ama^ah was complete. 


Uzziah 52 y. tet 16. 

The 1st of Uzziah contained partly the 15th and 
partly the 16th year of Jeroboam 11. 


783 


The 26th of Uzziah contained part of the.40th and 
part of the 41st year of Jeroboam II. 


771 


206 


ITie 38th of Uzziah contained the beginning of the 
reign of Zachariah. 

As the 15th of Jeroboam II ended in the 1st year of 
Uzziah, his 4Ut ended in the 27th of Uzziah. Bnt as 
Zachariah began to reign (6 months) in the 38th, there 
remains an interregnum in Israel of about 1 1 years. 


770 


207 


The 39th of Uzziah contMned the end of Zachariah, 
the month of Shallum, and the he^nning of the let 
year of Menahem. 

Zachariah is slain by Shallum in the 39th year of 
Uzziah. ShaUum reigned a month in the 39th of Uz- 
ziah, and was slain by Menahem in the 39th of Uzziah. 
Menahem 10 y. 


759 


218 


The 50th of Uzziah coincides with the 1st of Pekaiah. 

Pekaiab 2 v. in the 50th of Uzziah. Since the 1st of 

Menahem be^ in the 39th of Uzziah, his lOth began 

short interval inu*t have elapsed between the death of 


757 


280 


The 52nd of Uzziah conmn. with the Ist of Pekab. 
Pekah 20 yeara in the 52Dd of Uzziah. 
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221 


Jotham 16 y. set 25 in the 2nd of Pekah. 


741 

730 
726 


236 


The l«th of Jotham not complete ; for the lat of 
Ahaz began in the 17th of Pekah. Ahaz reigned 16 
years, and was 20 years of age ; but more properly 25 
years of age, as in the Septnagint. 

The 17th of Pekah contained partly the 16th of Jo- 
tham partly the 1st of Ahaz. 


239 
247 

251 


The 4th of Ahaz. In his reign the kings of Damas- 
cus were ended by the Assyrians. One dynasty reigned 

years. But the succession had been iutemipted by 
Hazael. See 884. 

The 20th of Pekah, if completed, would contain partly 
the 3rd and partly the 4th of Ahaz. Pekah is slain in 
the 20th of Jotham, that is, in the 20th year from Jo- 


The 12th of Ahaz is made the first of Hoshea. Bat 
if the 1st of Hosfaea commenced at the close of the 1 2th, 
hia fourth year would commence at the close of the 
15th of Ahaz. Hence it ^ipeare that the 16th of Ahaz 
was not complete, because the let of Hezekiah began 
within that 4th year of Hoshea. 

Hoshea 9 years in the 12th of Ahaz. And a» Pekah 
was alain in the beginning of the 4th of Ahaz (see 738) . 
it is hence collected that an interregnum of 9 years car- 
rent intervened between Pekah and Hoshea. 


The I6th of Ahaz not complete. Hezekiah 2» y. 
set. 25. The 4th of Hezekiah was the 7th of Hoshea, 
the 6th was the 9th. The 1st therefore was in the 4th. 
The 4th of Hoshea commenced at the close of the 15th 
of Ahaz, and ended in the beginning of the Ist of 
Hezekiah. 


723 


254 


The 4th of Hezekiah commenced at the close of the 
7th of Hoshea. 

Samaria is besieged in the 4th of Hezekiah, tohich mu 
the 7th year of HoikM. 


722 


255 


The 5th of Hezekiah at the close of the 8th of Ho- 
shea. Second year of the aiege of Samaria. 


721 


25« 


The 6th of Hezekiah commenced towards the close of 
the 9th of Hoshea. 

Samaria is taken at the end of three years, in the 6th 
o/Heiekiah. that w, the 9lh year o/^w4m.— Taken in 
the beginning of the 6th of Hezekiah. 
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713 


264 


Hia eicknees was after the retreat of Sennacherib. He 


697 


280 


Manaf>8eh55j. St. 12. 


842 


335 


Amon set. 22 two years. 


640 


337 


Josiah 31 y. set. 8. 


628 


349 




623 


354 


The 18th of JoBiah begins about May B. C. 623. 

In the 18th year of Josiah the book of the Law wae 
read, the PoMover solemnly kept, the altar at Bethel de- 
Btroyed. The 18th of Josiah was the 358th year ac- 
coring to the current years of the reigns of Judah, but 
the 354th according to the complete years. If the 1 8th 
year began in May B. C. 623, the Passover of that 18th 
year would teR m March or April 622. 


622 


60i> 


368 


Death of Josiah. From the age of his son it is pro- 
bable that he reigned 31 y. complete. And, if his death 
occurred in May 609, bis accession is placed at May 
640. Jehoahaz 3>>>, Jehoiakim lOT 6<» 15'^ from August 
609. 


606 


371 


The 4th of Jehoiakim from Aug. 606. The 23rd year 
from the 13th of Josiah. The deportation of Donie/ was 

pedition of Nebuchadnezzar towards the end of the 3rd 
and beginning of the 4th year, in the summer of B. C, 
606. In the 4tb y. of Jehoiakim Banich writes the 
book. 


60S 


372 


The 5th of Jehoiakim from Aug. 605. In the 9th 
month in the 5th y. Baruch reads the book, while the 
kinff aat in the ainter Awwe— Nov. or Dec. 606. 


506 


379 


The lOth of Jehoiakim is completed in Aug. 599. 
The 11th not complete. Jehoiakin 3'J> «t. 18. from 
March to Jnne 598. Taken in the 8th year of the king 
of Babylon; which was therefore current in Scripture 

tl years beg«n in June 598, because they were com- 
pleted in June 58?. 


587 


390 


The llth year of Jehoiakin's captirity commences in 
June 588. Etekiel prophesies against Tyre in the 11th 
year on the 1st day of the month ; against Egypt in the 
nth year on the 1st day of the 3rd month;— March 
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ID June 587. JeruBalem is taken on the 9th day of the 
4th month. The temple is burnt on the lOth day of the 
5th month Jb in 587. The 12th year of Jehoiakin's 
captivity commences at the capture of Zedekiah. EsS' 
Awl propheeies on the 5th day of the 10th month Dec. 
58? and on the lat day of the 12th month Feb. 586. 


573 




Ezefaer» vision in the '25th year of our captivity tn the 
bediming of the year, w the lOth day of the month, iit the 
Uth year after tha the city id<u smitten. The 25th year 
began in June 574, and the let Hebrew month i» March 
573. The dty waa smitten in June 587, the 14th yew 
began in June 674 and was current till June 573. 


561 




The 37th year of Jehoiakin's captivity began in June 
B.C. 562; the 26th day of the 12th month, or the 27tb 
day, Adar or Feb. 561, feU within the first year of EtU- 
Merodach, whoae rrign ia dated from January 11 B.C. 
661. 



IMtoboam 17 

18 Abifoh 3 

21 Asa 41 

62 Jehoeh^hat (25) 24 

66Jehi>ram (8) 7 

93 AbagioA 1 

94 Athaliah 6 

lOOJoaii 40 

IMAmaxiah 29 

169 Umah 52 

221 Jotham (16) 15 

2iGA/iwi (16) 15 

251 ffezeiiak 29 

280Mttnatseh 55 

335 Amon 2 

337 JoiiaA 31 

S6BJ«hoahaz S"> 

Jehmakim 11 ,^^ j„ 

JeAoialin S" 

Z«d«&iah 11 

(393 6) 389 1 



B.C. 
976 

959 
956 
915 
691 

884 

883 

877 

837 

808 (May) 

756 

741 

726 

697 

642 

640 (May) 

609 (May) 

609 (Aug.) 

598 (Maroli) 

598 (Jime) 
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§ 6 Kings op Spakta. 
The date of Apollodonis for the kings of Sparta, so far a 
we can trust the numbers of Eusebius, may be probably ai 
ranged in the following manner. 



1 EurniOtmu 43 

43 Agit (31) 

74 Eehetlratut 36 

109 Lt^ouu 37 

146 Caryuu* 29 

17S Agfiiaut 44 

210 Anhtkaa 60 

87S TeUOai 40 

319 AkammM firU 10 

328 



1 / 



. ei 



GSAnM • 

• furypon • 

12J Prflanii 49 

nOEmomm 46 

221 Charilam RO 

281 Ifiaandtr 38 

310 Tieopampui 6m 10 



2 EURTBTHBNEB. AcCOrdlDg 

to Lacedeemoniap accounta Ari- 
BtodemuB hims^ lived, to reign 
at SpEuto. MiiDer conjecturea 
that ApoUodonis toolc ipto the 
account the reign of Arietode- 
mus, and allowed him a year. 
But this is very uncertain. We 
Bhall see other instances in which 
ApollodoruB is at variance with 
Spartan accounts, and he might 
be so in this. Herodotus attests 
the guardianship of "Hieras, and 
his migration from Sparta after 
the minors had assumed the go- 
vernment. Eurysthenes and FVo- 
des both survived Temenus, and 
Uved till jGpytus son of Cres- 
phontes was grown to manhood. 
Apollodonis assigns to Eurysthe- 
nes only 42 years; but, if IVoclea 
r^gnedfil, Eurysthenes accord- 
ing to the tradition preserved by 
Cicero reigned 52. The twin 
brothers were said to have mar- 
ried twin sisters. 

3 Aoia subdued the Helots. 
MOller conjectures that the He- 
lots were an aboriginal race sub- 
dued at a very early period, and 



FnocLinx. 

2 Procleb was more 
than his brother, and died one 
year before him. This tradition in- 
validates the chronology of Apol- 
lodoruB, who makes Frocles live 
9 years longer than his brother. 
The twin brothers were hostile to 
esch other. 

According to Ephorus the bro- 
thers divided Laconia into ux 
partB ; one of the six, Amycls, 
they gave to a confederate, who 
had aided the Dorians in the con- 
quest ; Sparta they reserved for 
tiieir own residence; to the other 
foar districts they appointed go- 
vernors, who were to recruit the 
deficient numbers by admitting 
strangers into the commonwealth. 



3SoDB. Since Eurysthenes and 
Procles died within a year of 
each other, Agis and Sous were 
contemporaryi and hence the war 
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tliat they immediately passed over 
to the Dorittae aa aUves. But 
thie conjectare is at variance with 
TheopompuB, who affirms that 
the Lacedeemonians when they 
conquered the Acheeans, and the 
ThegBalians when they conquered 
the Perrhabi and Magnetef, were 
the fint who reduced to slavery 
the former occupiers of the coon- 
try. But this would not be true, 
if the Adueans themselves, some 
generatioDs before the Trojan 
war, had reduced to this kind of 
slavery the aborigines of Laconia. 

fVom Agis the kings of this 
line were called AgidEB. The mi- 
gratioD of Grais son of Echelatoa 
was referred to this reign. Leebos 
was occupied about 5 1 years after 
the Return : which would suffi- 
ciently agree with the beginning 
of the reign of Agis. 

It is evident that Fausanias 
did not limit the reign of Agis to 
a single year, and the acts ascribed 
to Agis render so short a reign 
improbable. Wherefore we may 
here supply the deficient years 
which are required to complete 
the period of ApoUodorus. 

4 EcHxaTmATus. The Cyna- 
rian territory was conquered in 
his reign. 

5 lIbotab. The Argive war 
ensued in this reign. 



ODoarsBoa. Fausanias relates 
of Doryseus and his successor 
that they reigned for short pe. 
riods : bat ApoUodorus followed 
different authorities, unce he as- 



PaocLinx. 
of Agis with the Helots was 
ascribed to the reign of Sous. 
A war with the Clitorians in this 
reign is recorded by Plutarch. 

4EuaTPONorEDBrTioN. Not- 
withstanding the eminence of 
.Sow, the kings of this branch 
were not named from him, bat 
EurypoHtid^ from Eitrypon. 

A long war with the Arca- 
dians of Manrinea occurred in 
this reign. From the narrative 
of that war it appears that Man- 
tinea was already under a popular 
government. 




5 PuTTANis. War with the 
Argivea. This war with the Ar- 
givea in the reigns of Labotas 
and Frytanis, and the wars with 
the Arcadians in the preceding 
reigns of Agis Sous and Eury- 
pon, are those to which Aristotle 
refers; by which the LacedK- 
monians were prepared for the 
discipline of Lycurgua. 

6 EuNOHus or PoLTDicns. 
Etmonuu appears to be a ficti- 
tious name. Frytanis was the 
grandfather of Charilaus, as we 
know from Simontdes. It is pro- 
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AatD& 
signed 29 -)- 44 = 73yean to these 
tvro reigns. 

7 AoBsiLAUB. The account of 
Pausanias is that Ageailans rett- 
ed only a short time, and that the 
legislation of Lycurgns fell within 
his reign. But here Apollodoms 
differed, according to whom Age- 
ailavs reigned 44 years and died 
1 10 years before the Olympiad of 
Coroebus, or two years before the 
birth of Charilaus. Clemens Alet- 
andrinui thus speaks of his reign ; 
" ApoUodonu says that Homer 
" is reported to have lived 100 
" years after the Ionic migration, 
" in the reign of Ageulaus son 
" of DorysBUB at Sparta." Ac- 
cording to the dates in Eusebtos 
Agesilaus began to reign iu the 
1 15th year after the Ionic colo- 
nies and died in the ISdth, 
which may be reconciled with 
Clemens. Apollodorua probably 
placed the birth of Homer at 100 
yeara after the Ionic migration, 
and his acme in the reign of Age- 
silaus. 



8 AftCBXLAnB. Contemporary 
with Charilans, with whom he 
took ^gys. Archelaus and Cha- 
rilaus are joined together as con- 
temporary in an orade reported 
by ^nomaus, which perhaps re- 
fers to their joint conqoeat of 



QpABT I. 

FaoCLiDA. 
bable that Polydectes was the 
father, and that Etawmtu was 
another name, or a poetical de- 
scription, for Polydectn. But 
when Polydectes die real father 
of Charilaus came to be inserted 
in the list in addition to Evuo- 
nms, this Ennomua became the 
grandfather of Charilaus, and thia 
interpolated generation threw 
back Aytanis the real grandfa- 
ther one generation higher. No 
distinct acts are ascribed to Eu- 
nomuB and Polydectes. Their 
reigns are said to have been 
short and peacefol. That there 
was a cessation of war between 
the time of IVytania and the le- 
gislation of Ljrourgna may be 
collected ^m Aristotle. From 
the mutilated account in Euse- 
bius we may suspect that Apol- 
lodoms agreed with Simonides 
as in the order so in the number 
of these reigns. T^e father of 
Charilaus has a short reign in 
Pausanias, bnt 45 years in Euse- 
bius, and only 75 years remain 
to complete the period oi ApoL 
lodoms between the death of 
Procles and the accession ol Pry- 
tanis. These might have been 
distributed between Sons and En. 

7 Charilaob. ApoUodorus 
places the beginning of his life 
and reign 108 years before the 
Olympiad of Coroebus. Sosibius 
gives him 64 years and places 
his accesflion only 97 years be- 
fore that epoch. Charilaus par- 
ticipated in the acta of Lycnrgns. 
Aristotle, having meationed two 
wars, an Argive and on Arca- 
dian, which preceded the legisla- 
tion of Lycurgus, refers to tho 
change efected by the l^ialator 
in the time of Charilaus. In this 
r«gn the Lacedsemonians had 
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9 Tbliglub. AmycUe Pharis 
and Gerontbne had remamed ia 
the posBesaion of the Acheana, 
bat in the reign of Teleclna son 
of Archelaos were aabjected by 
the DorianB. "Hie war with Amy- 
che was noticed by Aristotle in 
hia account of the Laconian po- 
lity. Not long after the conqoeat 
of AmyclEe Teleclus was alain by 
the Messeniana. 

10 Alcaubnbb. In hia reign 
HeloB waa finally aubdaed. It 
aeema therefore ^t on the sub- 
jection of the Helots by Agia 200 
years before some of the inhabit- 
ants were permitted to remain, 
and that they were now finally 
deatroyed or removed. Heloa it- 
self remuned to the time of Thn- 
cydides and Xenophon, perhaps 
aa a fortress on the coast. Ac- 
cording to Pauaaniaa Alcamenes 
commanded in the first expedi- 
tion of the Messenian war ; bat 
before the 5th year he was dead. 
By this account the earhest date 
for his death would be B.C. 742. 
In Apollodoraa he haa 38 yeara, 
and the 10th ia current in July 
776- The last year then would 
&11 upon 7^8, and ApoUodoma 
placea hia reign at least uz yeara 
too high. If Alcamenea rdgned 
38 yeara, they were at abont 
B. C. 77»-742. In Eosebins Al- 
cainenea has 37 yean ; and Eo. 
sebiua, or Diodoms, by an error 
in the numbers placed hia death 
yet 28 years higher, at 77^> bd^ 
33 years before the beginning of 
the war in which he bore a part 

11 PoLTDORUs. According to 
PauaaniaB already quoted he auc- 
ceeded Alcamenea, between 7^3 
and 739. That he waa contem- 
porary with TheopompUB is at- 
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PsocLinx. 
war with Tegea, In that war 
CharilauB waa taken prisoner. 

8 NicANDsa Bon of Charilaos 
has 39 years in Soaibins, 38 in 
ApoUodoms and in SuidaB. 



OThbopompus. ThefirstMes- 
aenian war began in the reigns 
of Alcamenes and Theopompus. 
Apollodorus ^ves to Theopom- 
pus 47 years, which are placed at 
B. C. 785—739. Soaibins dates 
his acceaaion 15 yeara lower, at 
B. C. 770, The date of AptJlo- 
dorus ia refuted by the incidents 
of the Messenian war. Tbeopom- 
pns Burrived the conclusion of 
that war upon the teatimony of 
TyrtceuB, and probably lived till 
B.C. 718. If then he reigned 
47 yeara, they would commence 
at B, C. 765, and Soaibins is 
nearer the troth. Theopompus 
however might begin to reign in 
770, where Soaihiua placea him, 
aix yeara after the Olympiad of 
CorcebuB, and might reign 52 
years, till the year 718. 

TlieopompuB inatitnted the E- 
phori. The date of Enaebiu for 
the firat ephor, anno 1259 B.C. 
75;, might fall npon the 14tb 
year of Theopompus. Herodotaa 
aacrihea the inatitution to Lycnr- 
gus. Thia difierence may be re- 
conciled. The epfaori might e.xiBt 
in the time of Lycurgna, but 
might receive new powers from 
Theopompus. That TheopompUB 
was the fonndn of their political 
importaoce is determined by Ari- 
stotle. 
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AoiDx. 
tested by Rutaieh. After the 
first MeBKnian war part of the 
lands of Messenia were divided 
amoDg the Lacedeemoniaas, and 
according to some very probable 
accounts an augmeatittioi) of the 
Spartan lota was made by Poly- 
doniB. Withia the rdgn of Po- 
lydorus colonists were sent to 
Crotona and Locri, and the co- 
lony at Tarentum was planted by 
Fhalanthus. Crotona was found- 
ed by the AchEcans in B.C. 710, 
Locri about the same time. We 
may suppose that Spartans par- 
ticipated in those two colonies. 
Tarentum was founded after the 
first Measeniaa war. If the re- 
port which Aristotle has pre- 
served, that there were once 
10,000 Spartans, was ever true, 
we might suppose that it was true 
inthereignofFolydorus,and that 
9000 remained, after those colo- 
nies had been sent to Italy. 

13 EuBTCBATEs. During his 
reign the Measenians remained 
in submission to the LacedKmo- 
nians. 

13 Anaxandbb reigned in the 
time of the second Messenian 
war. He commanded against Ari- 
stomenes, and still directed af- 
fairs in the last year of the war. 

14 EcRTCRATBS II. In his 
reign an unsuccessful war with 
Teg,.. 

15 LxoN. Contemporary with 
Agesicles, and in the generation 
preceding Cneaug. 



10 ZsuxtDAMtrs. Grandson of 
TheopompuB. He might succeed 
his grandfather about B.C. 718, 
a few years before the death of 
Polydoms. He was therefore 
coatemp(mury partly with Poly- 
doms and partly with Eury- 



11 Anaxidauub. In hie reign 
the Messenians fly from Pelo. 
ponneaus. He is accordingly con- 
temporary with Anaxander ; and 
survives B. 0. 668. 

12 ARCHinAMUB, Contempo- 
rary with Enrycrates II of the 
other house. 

13 AoxaicLBB. Herodotus at- 
tests that in the reigns of Leon 
and Agesicles the Lacednmonians 
were unsuccessful in a war with 
Tegea. 



Anaxandrides and Aa»roN probably began to raign about 
B.C. 560. Their predecessors Leon and Ageeiolea may aooord- 
ingly be referred to about 590 or tiOO. Aooording to the 
dates of PansMiiaB for the first Messenian war the five reigns 
from Polydoms to Leon inclusive occupied i^ut 180 years, 
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or 36 years to each ; the five ooatemporary reigns from Theo- 
pompus to Agesiclea 210 years, or 42 years to eanh reign : a 
proportion exceeding the usual amouat. But as the date of 
Pausanias for the first Messenian war is confirmed by the 
time of Poiychares, the reigns of this period seem to belong 
to those cases in which an average proportion is not to be ap- 
plied. The* average proportion is obtained when the longer 
reigns of some are oompensated by the shorter reigns of 
others. But this compensation only happens in long tracts of 
time, comprehending all the vioisaitudes of turbulent and 
quiet periods, or of longer and shorter lives, such as will be 
found in a long series of reigns. An average may be nearly 
true of 20 or 30 Huooessive reigns, and yet may not be true of 
five(=. But it will be sud that in the preceding times the 
Spartan reigns exceed the averse proportion. From the 
Return to Alcamenes indudve 10 reigns of the Agida occupy 
by the reduced date of Callimachus 307 years, giving 30f 
years to each j and eight reigns to Nicander inclusive in the 
line of the ProcUdte have 278 years, or S4j- to each. The 
whole series of 18 reigns to the death of Leonidas B. 0. 480 
gives in &6S years 31^ and of 13 reigns to the death of Age- 
sides oir, B. C. 560 gives in 488 years 37t- to each. We may 
answer, that an average rule which is founded on the suoces- 
sions in elective governments, as the Roman or German em- 
perors, and especially on elective under peculiar circumstances, 
as the popes of itome, is not to be applied to hereditary suc- 
cessions ; and that even hereditary reigns, where no cases of 
disputed succession occur, are not to be measured by a 
standard obtained from cases of disturbed succession. In 
applying, then, an average standard \ the particular oircum- 
stances of the history are to be considered; and m these 
Spartan reigns from Aristodemus to the Persian wars we may 

' Sae ths nulolag. Mui. fol. I p. 87. tual amouut of a ling^ reign in the 

Fire king! of France of the Hoiue of Mriei. 

Bombon reigned A. D. 1509—1798) <> Newton had AMtimed the inaui 

204 yean; giving an STerage of S0| length of rdgm lo be 19 jaen. Halei 

yean to eu£. Six kingi of England *d. I p. 304. ^raa a lift of ten catei 

A.D. 1 198-1399 occnpy 300 ywn, or Iran whkh he oblalni 22( yean a« the 

33^ Tean to ouh reign; bnng exactly aToige standard. The Bitt tlm^ bow- 

eqaal to generationi. An average pro- ever, id the ouea adduced tre taken 

portioa fa Kill mors inappUoable ta any from perlodi of fabulooi faiMotyi hit 

ate parthnilar relgni and an avenge 9th It taken from (he German emperon, 

obtained from the oollaetive amount ik vho are elective. Theie bebw re|ected, 

SO or 30 retgni may not eihitrit the ao* and the eotpArj being Hmltedto known 

. „Gooj^lf 
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admit the argument of Hales, that, there being one minority 
in the Agida and two minorities in the ProeUda, the nagD» 
may be taken aa equal to generations. 

§ 7 Obbbk Poets. 

The eariy epio poetry of the Greeks may be distributed 
into three cUsses; in the first we may place the Hiumi or 
TtkfToiy in Hid second the £pic cycle, and in the third the 
works ascribed to Haiod, together with those poema which, 
aldiongh not included in the Epio cycle, yet described the 
same subjects. 

Of the early composers of h^ni or their works nothing sa- 
tisfactory con now be known. They were referred however to 
the earliest times. Olen was the most ancient composer of 
hynmi. The poet Linus aUra preceded Orpheus. Orpheus 
himself was an Atgonaat; Musebus was his contemporary; 
bat of Orpheus Linus and Musseus no genuine works remuned. 
Those which were circulated under their names were spurious 
compositjons, the productions of after-times. Pamphos was 
accounted earlier than Homer ; Olympus was referred to the 
age of Orpheus ; but the works ascribed to him belonged to a 
later Olympus, whose time may be determined with better 
certunty, and who may be placed about fifty years aiter the 
Olympiad of Goroebus. 

The ^ic cycle described by Proclus and referred to by 
other grammarians comnienoed at the TAeogony, proceeded 
throogh the heroic times, describing the actions of Hercules 
and Theseus, the Theban and Trojan wars, the fortunes of 
the Grecian chiefs after the fall of Troy, and concluded with 
the return of Ulysses to Ithaca and the adventures of his son 

timea ■TidhereditaTysuDcailoiu,alarger exampln are taken from Halei; the 
sTer^e nuT be obuined. RMi, from Blalr and Du Fnmoj: 

In the rdlowing Table die Gnt three 



I ^nga of France A. D. 987— 1709 

3 . Spiiia A.D. 1027— I7S8 

3 SoDtland A. D. 938— 162S . . . 

4 England A. D. 1066—1819 . . 

8 Portugal A.D. 1089—1677. - 

6 Agida from a C. 660 to B. C. 266 . . . 

7 PrvMm B.C. MO— 240 

Mean length of reigna in benditai? nuM 



Rdru. 












3! 


806 


25 


32 


761 


34 


33 


687 


21 


33 






1 17 


489 


m 


11 


296 1 27 


12 


320 1 261 


169 


4113 1 24^ 
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Telegonus. The poeta by whom this series of actjona was de- 
soribed were called the cyclic poeta, and their works the 
cyclic poetns. All the worka however in which theae subjects 
were treated were not included in (ho epic cycle. But, 
although all were not included, the epic cycle dififered from 
the greater part of the poems in the third class only in name. 
In that cycle, which was probably formed by the Alexandrian 
critics, it was proposed to exhibit a connected series. When 
two or more poema were found upon the same argument, only 
one would be received. The compilers of the collection, when 
a choice was otFered, would aelect that which was most conve- 
nient for their purpose. Hence Proolua observes that the 
poems of this collection were not chosen for their poetical 
merit but for their fitness in supplying the connexion. The 
worka then which were omitted were not of lees authority 
than the othera. The Theogony of Hesiod was not inferior to 
the poem of that title which was received into the cycle. The 
HeracUia of Ciniethon and the Heradeia of Fiaander were of 
equal value in the eyes of the ancient critics as records of the 
acta of Hercules. The aelection of one would be no dispa- 
ragement to the other. But, when thia epic cycle waa once 
formed, it woidd naturally happen that the worka contained 
in it would be more generaUy read than the others, and the 
cyclic poems would be preserved, while some others had pe- 
rished. Henoe the whole collection survived till the time of 
Frodus, and might be extant as late as A. D. 450, when Pro- 
clus waa 40 years of age. 

The works included in the ^ole were not arranged with 
reference to the order of time in which they were composed, 
but solely with reference to the order of events. Before, how- 
ever, we consider the poets themselves in their chronological 
order, it will be advantageous to survey the princip^ poems 
the titles of which remain ; placing them in the order pre- 
scribed by Proclna. The following catalogue contains n^riy 
all the titles of the cyclic poems; but, as it cannot now be 
known in every case, when more than one upon the same sub- 
ject occurs, which waa received and which omitted, there ore 
some in the liat which did not belong to the cycle. 

§ 1 ThMgonia. The cyclic Thtogoma was distingoisfaed ftorn 
that of Heeiod. 
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§ 2 Tiianomac&ia. 
§ 3 GigavOomaehia. 

These three titlea are amuiged with certunty. In 

the next fourteen poems the order ia not so evident. 

Some of them describe contemporary actions; others 

embrace long periods of time. 
§ 4 Natipactiea, So named from the anthor, aa the Oypria 

were named from the author. The 'Houu ixty&katy a 

poem attributed to Hesiod, described the same subjects 

aa the Naapactica. 
§ 5 Fhoronit. 
§ 6 Danait, 
§ 7 Coriiahiaea. 
§ 8 Alcmesonia. 

§ 10 Seradeia CyncetAonit. 

§ 11 Seracteia Piaandri. 

\ 12 Otx'^fas iXwtrts. 

§ IS Minyat. 

^ 14 Atthis. 

§ 15 Thmeii. 

§ 16 Amaxotiia. 

§ 17 Argonautica. Althou^ no testimony remains to any 

eariy poem bearing this title, yet we may infer that 

such a poem once existed from Herodoms, who lived 

before Aristotle and composed an Argonautioa in prose, 

doubtless a narrative of what had been related in verse 

by some early epic poet. 
§ 18 Eturopia. This and the next three poeme may bo plaoed 

in auocessive order. They relate to Cadmui (Ediptu 

and the Theban wan. 
§ 19 (Ed^odia. 
§ 20 TKebait. 
§ 21 Epigoni. 
§ 22 Cypria, This and the remaining seven poems were on 

the tale of Troy. They were all in the cycle, and Uieir 

order ia fixed by Proolua. 
§ 2Si2MW. 
§ 24 ^£fAMpu. 
tl iS Ilia* parva. Phooait. Of the sulgwt oftfaePAaGaw we 

have no information. 
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§ 26 'IkCov nipiris. 

§ 27 NofTTot. 

§ 26 Odytaea. 

§ 29 Ttiegonia. A sequel to the Odyeaey. 

In this catalogue, which, including the ^mxab mentioned 
in § 25, exhibits the titles of thirty epic poems, the moat 
ancient oompontion is undoubtedly the Iliad. The next id 
antiquity is the Odyssey. Of all the other works of whioh 
the time is ascertained the earliest are the ^thiopis and the 
'IkCm vipau, the author of which flourished in B. C. 7Tb ; the 
latest was the TeUgonia, which may be placed at B. C. 566. 
The rest are either poems by unknown authors, or ascribed 
to poets of uncertain date. The poets whose time is uncer- 
tain are couaidered below. They may be placed within the 
limits here named, B. C. 77^ — ^66. But some of the poems 
which were composed by unknown authors were probably of 
early date, for a reason whioh is given below ; and may be 
assigned a place in the very beginning of this period, next in 
time to the Odyssey or the works of Hesiod. 

Although the authors of these works lived some i^ee afW 
the heroic times, yet they drew from the compositions of 
poets older than themselves, and poets who were acquainted 
with many of the facts which they described. By for the 
greater part of the subjects here named lies within the com- 
pass of the heroic age, ascending about three generations 
above the Trojan war and proceeding downwards to the 
second generation after it. But, from the pictures of heroic 
manners given to us in the Iliad and Odyssey, we cannot 
doubt that contemporary bards celebrated the actions of the 
heroes with whom they lived. Those poets with respect to the 
actors in the scene and the main actions performed were oon- 
temporaty witnesses ; and their evidence was preserved as long 
as their compositions existed. But when their works came 
to be superseded by more finished poems, in which their 
poetry was incorporated, the works of the older bards oatn- 
rally became obsolete, and ceased to be remembered. 

Hesiod supplies a notice of himself. His father inhabited 
.£olian Cyme, from whence he migrated to Ascra in Bceotia. 
And Cyme itself was not founded UU 150 years after the 
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Troj&n war. Hesiod aooording to some opioioiiB was oontem- 
porary with Homer ; he is placed before him by some ao- 
oonats oad after hiro by others. The weight of authorities is 
in favour of this last opinion. The dates for Homer asd 
Hesiod when adjusted to the reduced epochs given above, 
B.C. 1127 for the fall of Troy and B.C. 988 for the Ionic 
migration, will produce the following positions. The acme of 
Homer, taken from the age of 25 to 60 years, will fall within 
B. C. 962—927, or from 165 to 200 years after the Trojan 
era. Hesiod will be placed 100 years later, according to the 
account of Porphyry and many others, and his flourishing 
period will occupy B. C. 859 —824, from 268 to 303 years after 
the era and 400 years before the etome of Herodotus, which 
may be taken at B. C. 459 — 4:^4. 

Of the following poets whose times are Vnown the eariiest 
is Arotinus. Eugamon, probably the latest of the cyclic poets, 
came two centuries after him. But during a large portion of 
these 200 years the first ele^ac lyric and iambic poets were 
contemporary with the epic. Callinus flourished 170 yean 
before the la«t cyclic poet; Arohilochus 140 years; Terpan- 
der Aloman and Thaletas a century before him. These are 
OMnbined in one list, according to the probable order of time, 
in the following catalogue. 

1 Honunu. [B.O. 962— 927.] 

2 Hetiodm. fB. 0. 859—824.] 

S AreUtma flourished B. G. 775 — 7^0. For his works see 
4 24. 26. 

4 CincBihon B. C. 765. 

5 .Shiw^mB. G. 761— 731. Seehis works§2. 7. 18. 

6 AfOimachw of Teoa B. C. 753. 

7 Cercapi. 

8 Aaiw of Samot. An early epic poet, quoted by Anti- 

ochus Dnris and Fausanias. 

9 Creophyhu ; author of the Olxo^'or JlXutns. see § 1 2. 

Sud to be contemporary with Homer. Sinular tradi- 
tions were preserved of other early poets. Stasinus was 
contemporary with Homw ; and Arotinus. To the same 
class of tales may be referred the more odebrated ao- 
oount that Homer and Hesiod were oontemponury. 
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Pisander waa reckoned older than Hniod ; Cercopa con- 
temporary with Hesiod : which is not to be supposed a 
mistake of Laertius, arising from the cause nhioh Heyne 
asmgns, but rather a tradition of the earlier grammarianB 
whom Laertius followed. Those accounts, although 
fabnlons, ;et establish that these were early poets. The 
times of Arctinus and Pisander are known ; and we may 
infer that the others whose age is not known flourished 
near their times, within the period of the oyolio poets ; 
perhaps not earlier than Arctinus and yet not later than 
Eugamon. Within these limits we may place the eight 
epic poets in this list whose age is unknown, from Cer- 
cops to Hegesinus inclusive. 

10 Stasiniu of Cjfprua ; author of the Kinpta (vr), see § 22. 

This poem was probably so called from the country of 
its author, as the Natwam-tK^ were so named because the 
author was of Naupactus. 

1 1 Prodidu of Phecaa. Reputed the author of the Minyae, 

12 Diodorus of Erythra. 

13 Awffuu of Trcezm. Author of the NiWot. 

14 Seffasintu, The (uroomstance that he wrote an Attbis in 

epic verse which was quoted as authority, but which was 
lost before the time of Pausanias, will make it probable 
that Hegesinus belonged to this period, and flourished at 
least not later than Eugamon. 

15 Oallimu. Flourished B. C. 736—712. 

16 ArchUochxu. The remaining accounts refer him to B. C. 

708—665. 

17 Banoaidei otAaorgua. Flourished B. C. 693—663. 

18 TyrteBus 3.0.683. 

19 JUlefat B. C. 690—660. 

20 Terpandtr S. C. 676—644. 

21 Poltftmatiiu B.C. 675—644. 

22 ^femtmB.O. 671— 631. 

23 Arutoxmuu of Selmut B. G. 626. 

24 Letchet of Sfytilens B. C. 657. 

25 Xanihm. A lyric poet who preceded Stedohoms. 

26 Piiandef of Camira B. C. 647—623. 

27 ^rtonB.0.625— 610. 

28 Mimnemmt B. G. 630—586. 
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29 8appAoB.C.6U—592. 

SO AlctsmB.C.6n. 

31 IkmopAi/leJi.C.611. 

32 £Wffi»a B. C. 61 1 . 

33 Stesichonu B. G. 608. 

34 Chersiat of Orchtammg in Boeotia. Contemporary with 

Peritmder, who reigned B. C. 625 — 585. If we place 
Chergias in the middle of that period, we shall refer him 
to B. 0. 605, 

35 8<Jm B. C. 594. 

36 Sacadat B. C. 586—578. 

37 Pytiocritui B. C. 574— -554. 

38 EHgamon of Cyrew B. C. 566. 

Concerning the Iliad and Odyssey we should denre to 
know, if it were possible, whether they were composed with- 
out the aid of writing ; and if so, at what time they were first 
committed to writing, and with what degree of accuracy they 
had been preserved without it. That the Greeks were taught 
the use of letters by the Egyptians or Phceniciane would be 
probable, even if no tradition remained to confirm it. The 
inhabitants of Syria Egypt and Pbcenicia possessed the use 
of writing from the remotest period. But from the two last 
nations the C^reeks received many settlers and many of the 
arts of life ; their communioations with them b^an in the 
earliest ages. The Phoenicians in particular had vi^ted the 
coasts of the M^aa sea many generations before the Trojan 
war. It would be probable from the nature of things that 
the Egyptian or Phcenician settlers would carry with them 
this art among others. The traditions of the Greeks them- 
selves confirm this, and point to the East as the source from 
whence they derived the art. The invention of letters is 
ascribed to Pnmtetheaa by .^^hylus ; the introduction of 
them to Danaiis by Anaximander, Dionysius of Miletus, 
Hecatans, Pythodorus ; to Cadmtis by Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Ephorus, Aristotle, and by Dionysius quoted in Diodorus ; to 
Paiamedee by Stesiohorus and Euripides. Others attributed 
them to Hgrmet or Ceeropa or lAma or MaseBtu. Mitford, 
after Montfaucon, truly remarks that the names of the Greek 
letters suESoiently testify that they came from Phcenicia. 
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At what time the Greeks received thia art c&DDot be now 
determined; but there is nothing incredible in the account 
that they had the knowledge of letters as early as the time of 
Gadmns. The very uncertainty of the Grecian traditions is 
a proof that this art had been introduced at a period very 
remote, and beyond the reach of any authentic information. 
Bat although known to the Greeks thus early, yet Mitford has 
shewn very sufficient reasons why the use of letters made alow 
progress among them. Letters might be known 130 years 
before the fall of Troy, bat the familiar use was not practised 
till long after it ; and we may admit with Wolf and Heyne 
that the poems of Homer were not committed to writing by 
their author. If this be so, we are led to enquire when writ- 
ten copies of the Iliad and Odyssey were first made. Wolf 
refers this to the time of Fiaistratns. An earlier date, how- 
ever, may probably be assigned. Letters were known and 
used even in Peloponnesus in the age of Lycurgna, who en- 
acted that his laws should not be committed to writing ; an 
unnecessary provision, if writing had not been practised. 
Wolf himself acknowledges that the art of writing was prac- 
tised soon after the beginning of the Olympiads, and affirms 
that perhaps Arctinus and Eumelus, but oertaioly Archilo- 
chus and Alcman and Pisander, committed their works to 
writing. And this is justified by the circumstances. For 
according to Cicero Greece was filled with poets and musicians 
before B. C. 7^0. Fifty years later, Deioces delivered his 
judgments in writing. Indications also remain that the Ho- 
meric poems were extenmvely known and popular in Greece 
before the time of Pisistratus. Lycurgus was said by eariy 
authorities to have introduced them (or at least the Iliad) 
into Peloponnesus. They had been celebrated at Sicyon 
before the time of Clisthenes, who was tyrant of Sicyon more 
than thirty years before the accession of Pisistratus. Solon, 
who was contemporary with Clisthenes, had already intro- 
duced the recital of Homer at Athens. And the narrative 
concerning Solon, that he appealed to the Homeric Catalogue 
in support of the cUim of the Athenians to Salamis, is a proof 
of the authority of these poems ; for, whether that line was 
interpolated by Solon, or whether it was already in the cata- 
logue, it testifies that the authority of the Hiad was already 
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established, if the states of Greeoe were likely to receive it as 



The opinion, then, of Wolf that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
not committed to writing till the times of the Pisistratidffi, 
and that written copies of the cyclic poems were not made 
till after that period, is not justified by facts ; and is even in- 
consistent with bis own positions. For if the poets, with 
whom Greeoe was now filled aocording to Cioero, had begun 
to apply this art in B. C. 70S, when Archilochus flourished, it 
is not likely tha,t these poems, the most celebrated and fa- 
vourite compositions of the Greeks, would remain unwritten for 
1 50 years afterwards. And if Pisander certain^ committed 
his works to writing, it cannot be affirmed that the cycho 
poets, to whom probably Pisander himself, undoubtedly some 
of hia contemporaries, belonged, were not preserved in writing 
till a century after Pisander. 

But the eervicea which Pisistratus rendered to the Homeric 
poems are muoh overstated by Wolf, who asserts that it was 
the unanimous voice of all antiquity that Pisistratus first 
caused them to be oommitted to writing, and first arranged 
them in the order in which they now appear. But these two 
propositions (which are at varianee with his own admission 
jnst before that the Iliad and Odyssey were properly arranged 
in Ionia and elsewhere before Solon*s time, and with his con- 
jecture that they were probably written in the age of Solon 
and Pittaous) are not both equally justified by the authorities 
produced. For in all the list of testimonies no mention is 
made of written copies except in a single passage of Josephus, 
who does not name Pisistratus. The whole import of all the 
other passages amounts to this, that Pisistratus first collected 
and arranged the detached poems of which the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed. The recitation of Homer at the 
Panatheniea, a fact alluded to by Isocratea, and more dis- 
tiootly attested by Lycurgus, is attributed by another aoootmt 
to Hipparohus; and Hipparohus is affirmed to have been the 
first who introduced Homer into Attica. This account then 
limits the services of the Pisistratidse to Attica alone ; and, 
if Hipparohus participated, brings down the collection to the 
close of the reign of Pisistratus. The hbrary which he was 
said to have formed was at Athens ; and in the same age a 
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contemporary collection la recorded of Poly crates of Samos. 
Pisietratus, then, hiniself, towards the close of his reign, and 
his son Hipparohus after him, encouraged learned men and 
poets. A library was formed by Pinstratus containing the 
works of the epic elegiac lyric and iambic poets, and among 
the rest the Iliad and Odyssey, the detached parts of which 
perhaps were then first collected and arranged in their pre- 
sent order ; but as the collection was for Athens alone, and 
had no reference to the rest of Greece, and as written works 
of other poets had been known in Qreece for at least 200 
years before, and a umiiar library at that very time was 
formed at Samos, it is not to be believed that the Iliad and 
Odyssey, the works of all others the most celebrated, were 
then first committed to writing. 

It is probable, then, that these poems began to be written, 
at least in Ionia and ^olis, as soon as written poetry came 
to be in use ; that is, between B. C. 776 and B. G. 700, be- 
tween the times of Arctinus and Arohilochus. But if the 
composition of these poems, or at lea^t of the Iliad, is rightly 
referred to B. 0. 962 — 927) tbere had elapsed a space of 
about two centuries, during which they existed without the 
aid of writing. How were they preserved without it ? Mit- 
ford, founding his opinion upon Plato, argues that by the aid 
of poetry and music the memory was capable of retaining 
with correctness long compositions. And Wolf concurs in 
the opinion that Homer could be accurately preserved with- 
out writing. In the early poetry of Greece the doiSdr recited 
his own compositions, the ^^uidoc the oompomtions of others, 
with precision. In those times the memory, being the only 
or at least the chief depository of knowledge, was cultivated 
with a care proportioned to its necessity and importAnoe ; 
and the Grecian bards might transmit their poetry, as the 
Dmids of Gaul and Britain transmitted theirs, without the 
ud of letters. The rkaptodi, a class of persons trwned to the 
businws of recitation, received from the doiftdc the composi- 
tions which it was their office to recite, and acquired by prac- 
tjoe the power of retaining long poems. The poems of Homer 
in particular were sung at Chios by a family, or rather school, 
of rhapsodists, who bore from their functions the name of 
Homerida. By these methods, althoagh so remote from the 
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habits of our times, the works of Homer might be preserved 
in their genuiae ooadition, and transmitted through four or 
five generations from the time of Uie poet himself to the 
period when they were secured in written oopies from future 
accidents. 

Wolf is inconsistent upon this subject. He asserts fully 
the power of the memory, and affirms that Homer without 
the aid of writing was preserved by the rhapsodi, and even 
that the genuine text may be restored. And yet in another 
place he contends that the rhaptod* corrupted in recitation, 
and that whole books of the Hiad were not composed by the 
original author. He argues at one time (what may perhaps 
be true) that the Iliad was originally composed in detached 
portions, and afterwards oombined into one poem by others ; 
and that marks of this subsequent combination may still be 
traced, in the want of coherence and consistency in some of 
the parts ; at another time he rejects the last six books of 
the Iliad as spurious, because they do not form a part of the 
original argument. But it is evident that no reason is here 
adduced for rejecting these books ; for, if the author designed 
his works as a series of poems on one subject, but not as 
component parts of a single poem, there could be no original 
argument of the whole ; and the last six rkaptodits might be 
genuine, although they are not promised in the escordwm of 
the Iliad. And this circumstance, that they are not pro- 
mised in the introductory lines, is not only no proof that these 
parts of the Iliad are spurious, but is an atpiment that the 
exordiwn itself is genuine ; for, if it had been composed by a 
huuiKtvwTT^i, it would have been adapted with more minute 
accuracy to the body of poetry which was to follow. And 
yet Wolf admits that an unity of stylo and manner pervades 
the whole Iliad. The same answer may be given to his objec- 
tion that the catalogue is unnecessary. Both the catalogue 
and the six last books are quoted not less than the other 
parts of the poem by ancient authorities. 

The opinion of Heyne, that several rhapsodi originally com- 
posed the songs out of which the Iliad was compiled, is still 
less tenable. This opinion is merely founded on the proba- 
bility that a long poem, composed and at first preserved with- 
out the aid of writing, might not be the work of one man. 
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But to this we may oppose Qie internal evidence of the Biad 
itself. There are doubtless in the long series of the Iliad 
many lines which might be pruned away ; many, which may 
be interpolations ; although the indications of this are more 
rare than we might expect. But yet the general fabric of 
the whole, the unity of style, not merely in the structure of 
the verae and language (which is a less decisive argument), 
but still more in the thoughts and characters and images, 
mark the poems of which the Iliad is composed for the pro- 
ductions of a single mind. 

That the Odyssey was composed by the author of the Iliad 
was the persuasion of the early Greeks. It is quoted with- 
out suspicion fay Plato Aristotle and others. But among the 
Alexandrian oritica, as it should seem, the question arose, 
whether the author of the Iliad was also the author of the 
Odyssey. Aristarchus appears to have held that they were 
both composed by Homer; since in some passages of the 
V^ietian scholia, which for the most part follow his autho- 
rity, reasons are offered against the opinion of those who gave 
the Odyssey to another poet. The arguments in favour of 
that opiniiMi which may be gathered from those passages are 
for the most part frivolous and insufficient. Strabo Plutarch 
Pausonias Athenseus never notice it ; Seneca mentions it vrith 
contempt. Some modem critics, however, have minutely 
examined this question, and have traced in the Odyssey dif- 
ferences of style and indications of a later time, which make 
it probable that this poem was the work of another author. 
But yet, if not by the same poet, these two poems manifestly 
belong to the same school of poetry, and are not far from 
each other in time. I should upon conjecture place the Odys- 
sey before Hesiod, and about 50 years later than the time of 
Homer. 

If Hesiod flourished where we have placed him, 400 years 
before Herodotus and about 80 before the Olympiad of Cone- 
bus, his genuine works, like the Iliad and Odyssey, must have 
been at first preserved by recitation for some space before 
they were committed to writing. It seems probable from 
what has been already observed that written copies were 
begun to be made 50 years after that era, and little more 
than a century after the time of Hesiod himself. The genuine 
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works which may he referred to B. C. 859 — 824 ere the'Epya, 
perhaps the Theoffonia. The other works which bore his 
name, the ]lfel(wipodia, the 'Aatrls, the 'Homu nfyiKat and 
KaTfiXoyot yvvotKwv, and the K^ko; yAfMs, which was perhaps 
included in the KardXoyot, may be added to the list of thirty 
epic poems already given. Their age is unknown. The 
'HoUu and the 'AimU have been brought down to the 40th 
Olympiad by some. But this date is assigned upon conjecture, 
and is founded on no authority. If the authors had lived so 
late as B. C. 620, when letters were in common use and poetry 
was written, it is likely that their names would have been 
preserved. That these poems, with the Melampodia the Kani- 
KoyM and K^KOf yAfjjH, were ascribed to Heeiod, and that 
the real authors were unknown, is a proof of their antiquity, 
and an argument that they were composed before the use of 
writing was general. The 'Homu and some other pieces might 
really be composed by Hesiod himself; those which were the 
work of other poets may be placed near his time, or at least 
not later than Arctinus. The anonymous cyclic poems, the 
Phoronit, Danaie, AlcmiEonis, Tkebait and ^ngoni, may for 
the same reasons be assigned to the same period. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



i. HE second part of this chronology, from the 55th to the 
125th Olympiad, contains the space of 283 years, which com- 
mence St the banning of the usurpation of Pirittratui, and 
include the aeoession of the seoond Ptolemy. This period 
embraces the reign of Cf/rua and the rise of the Persian em- 
pire, the overthrow of that empire, the reign of Alexander, 
and the deaths of his first successors. The commencement 
of Historical Writing in prose, the rise the progress and the 
perfection of Oratory at Athens, Philosophy from its founder 
T/uUss to its final division into four sects, Tragedy and Comedy 
at Athens from the beginning of the written drama down to 
Posid^tpat, are contained in this period. The subjects which 
belong to it are briefly set forth in their order in the Table, 
and exphuned in the dissertations which follow, and which 
exhibit the series of Historians, of Orators, of Philosophers, 
and of Tragic and Comic Poets. 



Ol. 55 Comias archon. I^sistratas first usurps the govern- 
ment, 70 years before the battle of MEirathaa. 

Thalea, who was bom in Ol. 35, is near 80 years of age. 
Ibfcoa flonrislied in the reign of Criesas. 



Htgestratut archon. CjTa& began to reign in Persia within 
01. 55. 1. (Occupation of the Chersonese by Miltiades son 
of Cypaelus.) Heraclea on the £azine founded by the Mega- 
riane and Bceodans of Tanagra, who rednce the native inhabit- 
ants, the Marutndytii, to slavery. 

Anacreon began to be distinguished in 01. 55. He was 
later than Sappho. Thirty years after this date he was at 
the cxnirt of Polycrates of Samoa. Sappho was contemporary 
with PittacuB and Alcaeus, and floorisbed in 01. 42 B. C. 611, 
in the 7th year of Alyattes. 
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Ol. 56 Phtednu Pharsaltus. Eathydevms archon. Chiion 
ephor at Sparta. Birth of SiiDonides. 



553 



Camarina ie destroyed 46 years after its fonndatioD. 

Death of Steaichorus in about his 80th year. He Uved in 
the time of Pbalaris, and was conteraporary inth Sappho Al- 
csena and Fittaciu. He flonriahed in 01. 42 or 43. 



1. 57 Ladronau Laco. 



Death of Fhelaris of Agrigentum. He reigiied 16 years 
B. C. 565 — 549. Fhalaris was three generations earlier than 
Tberon and Xenocrates. 



Ol. 58 ZHognetvs Crotomates. ErmcUdes archon. 

The temple at Delphi bomt. Destroyed by accident. The 
Amphictyone rebuilt it, and Amasis contribated ; although it 
owed its superior splendour to the Alcmaonidit. 

Anaximenes flourished. The precise date of the birth and 
death of Anaximenes cannot be determined. But he was 
taught by Anaximander and be instructed Auaiagoras ; and 
therefore must have hved to 01. 74 B. C. 484 or 483. 



Anaximander ct. 64. He was therefore bom B. C. 610, 
and was about 29 years younger than his master Thales. 



Sardis taken by Cyrus. Crcesua was 35 years of age at the 
death of hia fether. If we place bis overthrow in 546, he was 
bora in 595, and began to reign, after the death of his father, 
in fi. C. 560. His birth happened in the 22d year of Alyattes, 
and in the last year of Cyaxares king of Media. 

Thalee was still living during the war of Crcesus with the 
PersianB. The year of his birth and the exact duration of his 
life cannot be known. If be was 90 or 91 , be was bom B. C. 
636 ; if he was 98 or 100, he lived to B. C. 542 or 540. 

Hipponax flourished in the times of Croesus and Cyrus. 



01. 59 Archilochai Corcyratu. 

Pherecydes of Syros flourished. The preceptor of Pytha- 
goras : 9tptni^r S nvfiay6pov xaStfy^it^v Alex. Aphrod. ad AH- 
Btot. Met. XIII. 4 p. 800. 24. Pherecydes was bom B. C. 600 

the 1 8th year of Alyattea, and at this time was 56 years of 

e. Bias of Priene is still Uvmg at the conquest of Ionia by 
the Persians. 

Theognis of Megara flourished 01. 59. He survived the 
Median war B. C. 490, and was near 80 at that date. 



Ol. 60 ApelUau Bleu*. 



Pythagoras flourished Ol. 60. There are two accounts of 
the age of I^hagoras, differing from each other nearly 40 
years. By one computation he was 31 years of age in B. C. 
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539, by another he was near 70. The latter calculation is 
founded upon Eratosthenes and AntUochas; the former com- 

cording to AriatonenoB he was 40 yeara of age when he 
quitted the court of Polycrates of Samo* ; according to Jam- 
blichufl he was 57 in B. C. 513, which places his birth at B. C. 
570. 

Hipponai flourished in 01. 60 ; and Ibycns. But Ibycoa 
was already known 20 yeara before, in the begintdng of the 
reign of Cyms. 


538. 


Babylon taken by Cyrw. The c^tnre of Babylon was 
after ttie capture of Sardis, and among the last of the con- 
quests of Cyrui. 

Xenophanea of Colophon flourished in Ol. 60. Xenophanes, 
the founder of the lUeatic school, was contemporary with 
Thalea Anaiimander and Pythagoras, and the teacher of 
Parmenides. 


536 


01. 61 Agalharchm Corcyrma. 


535 


Theapis first exhibited tragedy. Anacreon is mentioned at 
01.61. 


533 


ThtricUt arcluM. 

Pythagoras is named at 01. 61. 


532 


Ol. 62 Krytva Chakideiu. 

Polycrates is tyrant of Samos. He had the aseisUnce of 
Lygdamis of Naxos, who was made tyrant of Naxos by Piaistra- 
tus after hb third occupation of Athens. And Athens was 
recovered for the third time in B. C. 537- Lygdamis then 
assisted Polycrates after that date : Polycrates acquired naval 

Thncydides to B. C. S29. These incidento confirm the eleva- 
tion of Polycrates where Eosebios has placed it, at B. C. 532. 


{i31 


Pythagoraa flourished in 01. 62 in the time of Polycrates of 
Samos. 

Polycrates. He was therefore placed by some in Ol. 55 in the 
beginning of the reign of Cyrus, and by others in Ol. 62 in 
the reign of Polycrates of Samoa. Both are consistent ; since 


S29 


Death of Cyrus, nine years after the conquest of Babylon, 
44 years before the accession of Xerxes, and after a reign of 
30 years in Persia. 

The naval empire of the Samians is placed at the Eusebian 
year 148? commencing Oct. B.C. 630. agrewng with the 
reign of Polycrates at B. C. 632, and with the date of Thncy- 
dides for his naval power. 
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Death of PisiitrBtuB, 33 years after his fint luurpation. 

Xenophanes according to Apollodorus would be 92 at 01. 
63, and 98 at the 1st year of Dariue. But 'Hnuens Rutarcb 
and AtbenBiu make him still living in the Peraiaa war, and 
in the rei^ of Hiero. 



War of the LacedEemonians against Folycrates of Samos. 
Birth of jEscbylus. Anacreon and Simooidea come to 
Athens in the reign of Hipparchos. 



01. 64 Mrnander Themalaa. Miltiadet archon. 



ChoeriluB first exhibited tragedy. 



Polycratea of Samoa put to death. 



Death of Cambyses after a reign of 7' 5"- Smerdis reigns 
7" ■ DariuB is elected 8 years after Uie death of Cyras, and 
reigns 36y. 



OL 65 Jnochtu Tarentmai. Addittu eti rui- ihrXtruv 6 ipi/tot. 

The historians Hecatnus and Dionysius Milenus floariBbed. 
Pythagoras is mentioned at 01. 65. He settled in Italy in the 
reign of Tarquinius Snperbus. 

Melsnippidei flourished in Ol. 65. His grandson the 
younger Melanippides floariBbed in the reign of Perdiccas 
B. C. 430. 



The Platseans put themselveB under the protection of Athena. 
Birth of CratinuB the comic poet. 



Pindar bom in 01. 65 at the time of the Pythian games. 
Bom tbeT«for« in Ol. 65. 3 Auguat or September B. C. 518. 



516 



OL 66 Itchynu Himertnu. 



515 



(Miltiades son of Cimon Bocceeds his brother Stesagoras in 
the government of the Chersonese. Before the death of Hip- 
parchaa. He remained in this government at least 22 years.) 



Death of Hipparchus at the time of the Paaathentea tnagfia. 
Hipparchus therefore waa elain in Hecatombseon Ol. 66. 3 
July or Augost B.C. 514. 



512 



First year of Hippias completed in July or Aug. 513. Naval 
empire of the Lacedtemoniana in the year 1503 from Oct. 
B. C. 514. 

. 01. 67 Phmat PeUeneus orndtw, diovXor, ArXov. Second 
year of Hippias completed in Hecatombieon. 
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Third year of Mippios completed in HecatoiubRoD 511. 
Fhrynichus the tragic poet, the diaciple of Thespis, is victor 
1 OI. 67- 



Expnlsion of the Pbistratidw before the 4th year of Hippias 
was completed ; and therefore before Hecatombson 510. And 
yet withm 20 years of the battle of Marathon : coDseqnently 
not sooner than Boedromion or September. To reconcile this 
we must suppose that the contest was of some doratioa. The 
authority of Hippiaa was dissolved in Hecatombteon, but he 
did not withdraw from Athens till after Boedromion. The 
Fisistratids were expelled 18 yean after the death of Pisistra- 
tus, and about the 100th year before the constitutioQ of the 
Four Hundred. 

Amyntas reigns in Macedonia. 

Pythagoras at the expnluon of the Tarquins is 96 years old 
acccnrdiog to Eratosthenes and Antilochus, and died at 99 
soon after. According to other accounts he is now 60, and, 
if he lived to 99, would survive till B. C. 472. But although 
the dates of his birth and death are wholly uncertain, yet all 
ButhoritieB agree that he flourished B. C. MO — 510 in the 
times of Folycrates and Tarquinios Superbos. 

Telesilla of Argoe the poetess flourished, and defended 
ArgoB in a war in the times of Cleomenes and Demaratus 
kings of Sparta. 



Ol. 68 ItomachMa CrotoMotet. Iiagomt erchon. 
luBtitation of the X9P^ ia^pin at Athens. 



Ol. 69 laomachu CrotoiUatet II. Acestoridta anAtm. 
Charon of Lampsacus flourished. A historian older than 
Herodotus. 



Heraclitns flourished in OL 69. He was later than Pytha- 
goras Xenophanes and Hecataus, whom he mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle he died at the age of 60 years. Parmeoi. 
des also flourished in 01. 69. His master was Xenophanes, and 
he taught Empedocles and Zeno. He legislated for his native 
ctty'Elea, and his instructions were difiiised over all Magna 
Gnecia. 

LasuB of Hermione was contemporary with Simonidea, and 
was the instructor of Pindar. Prior in time to the younger 
Melanippides. He conversed with Xenophanes and flourished 
in the reign of Hipparchos at Athens, and in the rdgo of 
Darius. 



Naval empire of the Eretrians in tiie Eusehian year 1514 
commencing Oct B. C. 503. 

Democritus Heraclitus Anaxagoras are named at 01. 69. 
Pindar, I^. X Hippoclea Thettalo. 
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The Naziao war about tiie spriag. Naxos is beueged 4 
moatliB. Upon the failure of tiiia attempt, Aiistagoras de- 
termined to revolt, while the armament returning from Naxos 
yet lay at Myus, 

HecatieuB the biHtoriau aaaisted at the deliberations of the 
loniana in 501. He is mentioned again at the flight of Ari- 
stagoras in 497, whom he advised to occupy a fort in the 
island of Leros. The advice was not taken, and Ariatagoras 
perished in Thrace. 



01. 70 Niciaa OpwiHiu. Myna archon. 

Aristagoraa solicits aid from Sparta and Athens. 

Birth of Anazagoras. He died in B. C. 428. 

Epicharmus perfected comedy in Sicily long before Chioni- 
dee exhibited at Athens, and continued to exhibit comedy in 
the reign of Hiero. He lived to the age of 97 or 90 years. 
Epicharmus the comic poet was the same person as Epichar- 
mns the Pythagorean philosopher. See F. H. II p. zxzviii g. 



Sardis bomt by the lonians. First year of the Ionian war. 
The lonians are pursued and defeated near Ephesus; after 
which the Athenians withdraw from the confederacy. 

The death of Pythagoras is reported in the Eusebian year 
1517 from Oct. B. C. 500. By one computation he would be 
71 at this date, by the other 106. The duration of his life 
variously reported as the time of his birth. He is 60 io 
Heraclides Lembus, but 90 by the more general account. 
Others make him 99 or 104. According to Jamblicbns he 
preuded in his school 39 years, and Uved near 100 years. 

./iuchylus Kt. 25 first exhibits in 01. 70. He contends with 
Pratinas and Cbterilns. 



Second year of the Ionian war. Cyprus recovered by the 
Persians. 



Aristagoraa slain in Thrace in the third year of the war. 



01.71 Ttsicraiea Crotoniates. Hipparchu archon. 
Fonrth year of the Ionian war. Histiieus after the death 
of Aristagoras comes down to the coast. 
Birth of Hellanicui. 



Philippaa archM. Fifth year of the war. Towards the end 
of this year preparations are made for the assault of Miletns. 
But the naval armament did not put to sea till the following 
spring; for B. C. 494 was the first year of the naval opera- 
tions, followed by winter quarters near Miletus. 

Birth of Sophocles. 



Pytkocritiu archon. Last year of the war. The confede- 
rates are defeated in a navid action near Miletus, which is 
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taken in the sixth year of the war. jGacea son of Syloson 
and nephew of Polycrates is restored by the Pereiana to the 
tyranny of Samoa. 

I^ndar, Pyth, VI XenoemH Agrigmtiim. 



Themistoele» archon. Miltiadea, while the Phoenicun fleet 
lay at TenedoB, retired from the Cfaeraoneae to Athens, at least 
22 years after he had occupied it upon the death of his brother 
Stesagorae. 



OL 72 Titieraiet Crotoniattt II. Diogiuhu archon. 

I^lrst Persian armament under Mardonim, in the year he- 
fore Darius sent to demand earth and water from the Greeks. 
The storm at mount Athos is said to have happened in the 
year before the beginning' of the second expedition under 
Datis. 



Hybrilidea archon. Darius tends messengers to Greece. 
Cleomenes is still king of Sparta, Demaratus is deposed 
and succeeded by Leotychides. War of Athens and ^giua. 
Gelon becomes master of Gela. 



Pha»ipjma archon. Second armament under Datis and Arta. 
phemes. Battle of Marathon, 10 years before the expedition of 
Xerxes, and in the 5tb year before his accession, on the 6th of 
Boedromion. The Spiulans were solicited for aid on the 9th 
day of the moon. They marched after the full moou, arrived in 
3 days, and were too late for the battle. They would arrive on 
the 18th day of the moon. The 6th of Boedromion then was 
later than tiic 9th day of the moon, and the civil month did 
not correspond at Athens with the course of the moon. 

j£schylu8 ia present at Marathon Et. 35. 



AriatiJet archon. 

Panyaais tbe poet, the uncle of Herodotus, flourished. He 
might be 30 years older than his nephew, began to be dis- 
tinguished in 489, continued in reputation till Ol. 78 B.C. 467. 
and was put to death byLygdarais about 457- 



01. 73 Attyalni Crotoniatn. Anchites archon. 



Three years of preparation after the battle of Marathon. 

Chionides first exhibits, 8 years current before the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes. Dinolochus flourished iu 01. 73. Pindar and 
Simonides are named at this date. 



486 



Revolt of Egypt ; in the 4th year after the battle of Mara- 
thon, and the year before the death of Darius. 



485 



PhUocratet archon. Accession of Xerxes in the 5th year 
after the battle of Marathon, and 5 years before the expedi- 
ti<m against Greece in 480. Gelon becomes master of Syra- 
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cose in 'this year, becaiue he reigned 7 years and waa suc- 
ceeded in the 8th by Hieni in B. C. 478- Naval empire of 
the MgiaetK in the Eosebian year 1531 commencing Oct. 
B.C. 486. 

EpicharmuB continues to write comedy at Syracnse in 01. 
73, eiz years before the Persian war. When Evetes Eoxetii- 
des and Mylas exhibit at Athens. 



01. 74 Aityalua Crotomates II. Leottratut archm. 

Egypt ifl recovered in the beginning of the 2ud year of 
Xerxes. 

Birth of Herodotos. jGschylus gains the prize in tragedy. 
Pindar. 01. X. XI Agetidamo Locreiui. Birth of Achieus of 
Eretria the tragic poet. 



Nieodemut archoit. Ostrociam of Aristides. He was still in 
exile at the battle of Salamis, but returned and commnnded 
the Athenian forces at Plat^a 1 3 months afterwards. Recalled 
therefore between those two actions. 

PhrynichuB and Chcerilus flourished in 01. 74. Chterilns had 
now exhibited tragedy 40 years. Phryoichus near 30 years. 



Themigtoeles- archon. Fourth year after the recovery of 
Egypt, completed io spring B. C. 481. Xerxes in the auti 
arrives at Sardis, where he winters. 



OL 75 Aityalw Crotoitiatea III. Calliadea archon. 

Actions at ThermopylK and Artemisium at Uie time of the 
Olympic gomes. Salamis at the time of the Mysteries, in the 
antumn. Victory of Gelon at Himera, at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. 

Pherecydes of Athens the historian flourished. He conti- 
nued in reputation till B.C. 454, about 26 years. Anaxagoras 
set, 20 begius his career of philosophy at Athens. He re- 
mained there 30 years. He had been taught by Anaximenes, 
who must therefore have lived till 01. 74, which implies a term 
of 64 or 65 years fronx his acme in 01. 58 to his death, and 
Anaximenes must have lived nearly 90 years. 

Birth of Euripides. Prndar at the battle of Salamis bad 
lately entered his 39th year. 



Xa»th^>piu archon. Mardonins occupies Athens 1 months 
after its occnpation by Xerxes in 460. Battles of Platsea and 
Mycale in September. Siege of Sestos in the autumn, which 
surrenders in the following spring in 478. 

Antipho the Rhamnnsian bora aboat the year of CalUades, 
or Ol. 75. 1 . within B. C. 4fE. 

Birth of Chcerilus probably in 01. 75. He was younger than 
Herodotus, resided at Samos in the time of Lysander B. C. 
404, and was received at the court of Archelaus, where he died 
before B. C. 399. 
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TJmotthene* arehon. Hiero eucceedi Gelon at Syraciue, 

Hie hietoiy of Herodotus terminates at the siege of Sestos 
in the spring of 478- 

Pindar. lyh. XI Tkriuydao puero Thebano. Pyth. IX Tele- 
tkrati Cyraueo. 



AdtmatOw archon. Commencement of the Athenian empire, 
4S yean before the Peloponneaian war, 65 before the ruin of 
the Athenian tiSain in Sicily, and in the 73)'d before the eap- 
tore of Athens by Lysander. 

Xenophanes is still living in the reign of Hiero according to 
HmteuA, Plutarch, and Atheniua. It seems that there were 
two accounts of his time, one adopted by Apollodorus, 
another pointed out by these writers, Xenophanes, whatever 

IS his time, lived in exile in Sicily. 

(Epicharmi Natroi, at least as late as B. C. 477-) 



OL 7S Scamander Mytiientau. Pkadon archon. Death of 
Anaxilaos of Rhegium. He was reigning in 494, and in 480 
he procured the assistance of the Carthaginians for his fiither- 
in-law Terillns of Himera against Theron. Hiero married the 
daughter of AnaxilauB. Scyros is taken by Ciroon in the archon- 
ship of Phsdon. The second action of the Athenians after 
their accession to the command. 

Fhrynichns victor in tragedy about 3fi years after his first 
prize in Ol. 67- Simonides set. 80 gains the prize avipSof x°p^' 
Kndar. 01. XIV Agopkho Orchomatio. 



Dromodideg archon. 



Aeeatoridet archon. Naval victory of Hiero over the Tua 
cans; allnded to by Pindar. Pyth. I. 

Rndar. Pyth. Ill Hteroni. Pyth. I Hieroni. 



Metum archon. 



01. 77 Dandea Argitma. Chareg archon. 

Death of Theron of Agrigentum, towards the end of 472 or 
beginning of 471, after a reign of IR years. 

Pythagoras is 09 according to Arietoxenus and Jamblichus, 
whose accounts place hia birth at 570 and his death in his 
99th year in 473. He died at Metapontaro. His school sub. 
sisted 9 or 10 generations, down to the time of Aristoxenns 
B. C. 320. These include Pythagoras himself from B.C. 570, 
about 250 years. 

jEschyli PersR. Pindm 01.n Theroni Agriffcntino. OI.Xll 
Ergoteli. 



Praaurgta archon, Themistocles is banished by ostracism, 
six years after the Athenians bad succeeded to the command, 
and five years before bis flight to Persia in 466. He withdrew 
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discovered. During hie exile tlie plans of Pausanias were 
coDQtDmiicnted to hiiD* 
Birth of Thncydides. 

of ThemiBtoclea, after whoae exile one of his satires was 
written. 


«0 


DmiolioH archon. 


469 


Apsephion arckm. Pericles begins to have a share in pablic 
aflsirs, 40 years before his death. 


468 


Mfctnm destroyed by the Argives. Death of Aristides, 

Birth of Socrates, in April or May B. C. 468. First tragic 
victory of Sophocles oet. 27. 


467 


ceive possesuon of their inheritance. Death of Hiero. 

trace in 445. 

Death of Simonides, «t. 90. 
Panyasis flourished in Ol. 78. 


466 


Lj/tanitu archon. Thrasybulua of Syracuse is expelled eleven 

their liberty almost 60 years. Siege of Naios. Daring the 
siege Theroiatocles passed through the Athenian fleet. Battles 
at the EnrymedoQ, after the reduction of Naxos and before the 
revolt of Thasoe. 

Diagorae of Melos flourished. Pindar. Pytfa. IV. V Aire- 
silao q/rmao. 


46S 


Lyrithai* arckon. Revolt of ITiasoa. Death of Xenes. 
Soon after his death Themistodes arrived in Persia in 465, 
daring the influence of Artabanos, by whom he was introduced 
to Artaxerxes. Alexander king of Macedonia is still living. 


464 


Revdt of the HeloU at the time of an earthquake at Sparta. 

Charon of Lampsacus still wrote history after the death of 
Xerxes. He was emfdoyed in history 40 years. Zeno of 
Elea flourished. 

Pindar. Ol. XIII XewphmUi Coriathio. 01. VII Dioffont 
Rho£o. 
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TJepoieimu arehoit. Tbe Thaiiana are T«daced in the third 
yew, 

Xanthne of Lydia ttill continued to write history in the 
reign of Artuerxes. He pnbliBhed history before Herodotna, 
who profited by Xanthns. 



CoHtm arckoH. Iliurd year of the MeaMniaa m 



OL 80 T^tynonai Thenabw. Phnuicka archon. Revolt of 
Inanu, and first year of the war in Egypt. 

Birth of Democritna, 40 years yoonger than Anazagoraa. 
Birth of HippocrateB. 

Pindar. 01. VIII Aleimedonti puero. 



Philoclet arehoit. Sixth year of the MeBsenian war. Second 
of the war in Egypt. 

Gorgiaa flourished. A little older than Antipho. who was 
now in hit 30th year. Gorgias taoght Point and Periclea, 
Isocrates and Alctdanas. Aldbiadee and Critiai. 



BUm areho*. Seventh year of the Meseenian, third of the 
Egyptian war. 

Birth of Lyuas, a little befiire midsummer B. C. 458, and 22 
years before the birth of Isocratei. 

^schyli Agamemnon, Choephori, Eomenidee, Proteus sa- 
tyricns. 



MnetUhider archim. Battles in the Megarid between the 
Athenians and Corinthians, and campaign of the Lacediemo- 
nians in Doris. In their return they are intercepted by the 
Adienians, who are now in possession of the passes of the 
Isthmas. The battle of Tasagra followed, after whidi the Im- 
cedEemoiuans retired into Peloponnesns. Eighth year of the 
Messenian, fourth of the Egyptian war. 

Panya^B ia pat to death 1^ Lygdamis, about the time of the 
removal of H(n<odotas from HaUcarDBSBua, 



01. 81 Polymnaatut Cyrauuu. Callias archom. Stzty>two 
days after the battle of Tanagra (which happened about Nov. 
457) the Athenians marched into Bceotia and gained the battle 
of CEnopbyta. Cimon is recalled from exile. Hie Atheniana 
complete their long walla, between the battle of CEnophyta 
and the campaign oJF Tolmidea. The work was begun in 457 
about the time of the actiona in the Megarid. 

Herodotas Kt. 28 Thucydidea nt. 15. Herodotua rented hia 
history at the Olympic games, when Thucydides was a boy. 
Probably in OL 81, or not later than Ol. 83, when Thucydides 
was 19. 

Death of ^schylus Eet. 69. 
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455 I SoaittnUtu arcAon. Campai^ of Tolmides. He gave Nan- 
pactufl to the expelled Metsenians. Therefore bis campaign 
was in the year in which Ithome surrendered, which iras ii 
10th year of the war B.C. 455. 

End of the Egyptian war. When Tolmides sailed, the Athe- 
nians Btill held out. The war of atx years therefore lasted tOl 
this year and began in 460. All Egypt was reduced by the 
Persians except the marshes under AmyrtEiis, who 6 years 
after this date, at the time of the death of Cimon, was still en- 
gaged iu hoBtilities against the Persians, and who, 40 years 
after this period, in the 10th year of Darius Notbus, recovered 
Egypt. His son Pausiris governed Egypt after him. 

Emped(>cIeB and Parmenides, Zeno and Heroclitui are named 
in 01. 81. Heraclitus coald scarcely have been still living; 
Parmenides in old age was heard by Socrates when a yoatb, 
and therefore Uved beyond this period ; Empedocles had stn- 
died with Zeno under Pannenides, and had known Xeno* 
phanes ; Zeno instructed Pericles, and fiourisbed with Empe. 
docles through the whole of this period to the be^nning of 
the Peloponnesian war. According to Aristotle, Zeno was the 
inventor of logic and Empedocles of rhetoric. 

Euripides »t. 25 began to exhibit tragedy. His first play 
was the Peliades. 



454 



Arislon arehon. Campaign of Pericles at Sicyon and i 
Acamanio, in the 23rd year before the Peloponnesian war. 



Lyricrates arehon. 

AristarchuB of Tegea the tragic poet flourished in 01. 81. 
Contemporary with Euripides, he composed 70 plays, guned 
2 victories, and lived more than 100 years. Cratinus is named 
at this year ; he followed Magnes, who came between Epi- 
charmus and Cratinus. Cratinus is now 65 years of age, and 
must have applied to comedy late in life. 



01. 82 Lfcug Larisstou. Chartphanei archm, 
nndar. Ol. IV. V PaautHidi Camarinao. 



Antidottu arehon. 

Ion of Chios began to exhibit tragedy. 



Euthj/demuB arehon. First year of the five years' truce in 
the be^ning of 450. This trace was made through the in- 
tervention of Cimon, who had been banished towards the end 
of 461 and recalled in the beginning of 456. 

Anaxagoras let. 50 withdrew from Athene, after residing 
there 30 years. His disciples had been Archelaua Euripides 
and Pericles. During this absence of Anaxagoras from Athens, 
Archelaus, the first Athenian who taught phUosophy at Athens, 
taught Socrates. Anaxagoras might quit Athens in the SOtfa 
year current, before April or May 450, when Socrates com- 
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pleted his 18th year. Socratee in hie youth visited Samoe with 
Arehelatu. 

Crates the comic poet and Bacchylidea flourished. Crates 

wu the nephew of Simonidea and the rival of Pindar, who 
alludes to him in Ol. 77. 


449 


PetUaa archtm. Death of Cimon, and victory of the Athe- 
niaiiB at Salaniis in Cyprus. 


448 


Ol. 83 Cnsm Himeriau. PhUuciu arcion. 
(Cratini Archilochi. Soon after the death of Cimon.) 


447 


Tolmides and Clinias the father of Alcibiades feU in the action. 
Clinias had commanded a trireme at Artetnisium, 33 yean 
before. These disasters in Boeotia produced the revolt of 
Eubcea and Megara, about 18 months afterwards in Antheste- 
rion of 445, and the PelopoDoeaian invasion of Attica upon 
the expiration of the trace of five years. 

Achseus and Sophocles exhibit tragedy. Acbseua is 36 
years old, 4 years older than Euripides. He exceUed in sa- 

Eretria. 


446 


CaUhnachiu archoit. 


445 


Lyimaehidei archim. Revolt of Enbcea and Megera. Fl^- 
stoanax led an army into Attica 14 years before the Felopcm- 
nesiaa war. These events happened about Pebraary. Pericles 
retame to Eoboea and recovers the whole island. Then fol- 
lowed the 30 years' truce, concluded before the end of Muny- 
chion B. C. 445. 


444 


Ol. 84 Crito* Hmeranu II. PratiteUg arehott. 
Pericles begins to have the sole direction of aAirs. The 
Athenian citizens are reduced upon a scrotiny to 14,240 or 

5000, made the former numbers 19,000. This original num- 
ber, the women and chUdren being added, gave 78,243, and 
the 14,240 gave 58,640 for the popuhttion. exclusive of ^i^roucot 
and slaves 

Melissus, the disciple of Parmenidea and HeracUtue, flon- 
rished. Protagoras and Empedodes flourished. 


443 


Lfamuat archo». The Athenians send a colony to Thnrium, 

Herodotus nt. 41 went to Thariom, and Lyeiaa et. 15 with 
his elder brother Polemarchns. 


442 


D^mtM arehtm. 
Gorgi» mp\ <lnm*x. 
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441 


Timodet archon. 

Euripides fet. 38 gtiw the first prize in tragedy. 


440 


The Athenians beeiege Samoa by eea and land. The war viae 
carried on with 200 ships. The cost was 1000 or 1 300 talents. 

Melissus defends Samos against Pericles. Sophocles st. 5S, 
soon after the representation of the Antigone, serves in the 
Samian war. 

A decree to prohibit comedy. 


439 


Ghiicinet arehon, Samos surrenders in the ninth month. 
Pindar by some acconuts completed his 80th year, which 
would terminate at August or September B. C. 438. 


438 


Euripidis Cy»a<p, Alcmax» iiA ^^tSoc, Telephus, Akestia. 


437 


Evthj/menes archon. Colony of Agnon to Amphipolis. 
The prohibition of comedy after subsisting three vears is 
repealed. 


436 


The Propyhea commenced at Athens. 


435 


Jntilochidea archon. Sea-fight of the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyneans, 

Democritus and Hippocrates tet. 25. Zeno of Elea, ProU- 
goraa, Empedocles, and Prodicus of Ceos the disciple of Pro- 
tagoras, are all living in Ol. 86. 


434 


Chorea archon. Preparations of Corinth. 
Lysippns the comic poet gains a prize. 


433 




432 


01. 87 S(^hron Ambraciotes. Pylhodonu archon. 
Sea-fighU off Corcyra in the spring. Revolt of Fotidtea from 

Aadocides the orator commands the ships which aid the 

is prosecuted for impiety, at the time of the prosecution of 
Aspasia and Phidias. He withdrew to Lampsacus, where he 
died about 4 years afterwards. Hennippns the comic poet 
prosecutes Aspaaia. 

of Euripides. 


431 


chion. Invasion of Attica, 80 days after, in HecatombMon. 
An eclipse Aug. 3. The Athenians form an alliance with 
Sitalces king of llirace. 
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The 14th year of the 30 jean' trace was completed in the 
beg^iamng of Hanrchion or April B. C. 431. 

HelUnico* let. 65 HerodotoB st. 53 Thiu7dides tet. 40. 
Hippocrates flourished ; now about 28 years of age. 

Euripidis MeJea Phiioetetea Dietyt Tieriita aatyri. 

Ariatomenes began to exhibit comedy, upwards of 40 years. 



Apoltodptiu crdUut. Second invasion of Attica. Hague at 
Athens. Hie Peloponnesians in this campaign remained 40 
days in Attica. 

Hermippua the comic poet ridiculed Pericles after the first 
invasion of Attica. Bacchylides, who was already known as a 
poet in 472, is still living according to Eusebina. 



Epamei)tOH arehom. Potidtea Barrendera npon conditionfl to- 
wfirds the close of the second year of the war, before the end 
of Munychion 429. The siege lasted more than two years, 
and had cost the Athenians 2000 talents. Naval actions in 
the Corinthian gulf, in the summer. Phormio is the com- 
mander in these actions. Death of Pericles in the autumn. He 
first began to act in public affairs in 469, and bod the sole 
direction from about 444. Cleon acquires influence in public 
aifiairs after the death of Pericles. March of Sitalces against 
Ferdiccss. 

Birth of Plato in May. 

Enpolis ffit. 17 and Phrynichna exhibit comedy. Phrymchus 
was still living in 405. 



01. 88 SfmmaclHu MuteiUM. Diotinnu archon. Doriens of 
Rhodes is Olymjuc victor in the Pancratium 01. 87, 01. 88, 
OL 89. He was put to death by the Lacedemonians in the 
time of Conon, after his capture by the Athenians in B. C. 406. 

Third invasion of Attica. Revolt of all Lesbos except Me- 
thymne. Mytilene is besieged towards the antnmn. 

Death of Ansotagoraa »t. 72 at Lampsacus. 

Euripidis H^ipcfyha ffr^aini<t>^pot. Euripides has the first 
prize, lophon the second. Ion the third. 

Hie first exhibitions of Plato the comic poet may be placed 
here. He was contemporary with Aristophanes, I%rynichas, 
Eupolis, Pherecrates. 



Evda archtm. Fourth invasion of Attica. Lesbos reco- 
vered. Surrender of Platsea. Sedition at Coreyra in this 
summer. The Athenians send asustance to the Leontines 
in Sicily. 

GoTfpas is ambassador from Leontinm to Athens. He was 
older than Antipho, and might be now nearly 60 years of age. 
He was still living in the time of Jason of Phene in 380. 
Gorgias lived 105, 107. 108, or 100 years. He speaks of 
himself as having lived more than 100 years. He was there- 
fore in reputation nearly 80 years, from Ol. 80 to B. C. 380. 
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He might have been bom about B. C. 485 and have died 
soon after B. C. 380. 

Fint comedy of Aristophanes, who gains the second prize 
with the AaiTtAnt. The actore in his pieoea were Caltistratus 
for the poUtical dramas, and Philonides for the eatires apoa 
EnripidM and Socrates. CallistratOB was still living in B. C. 
411, Philonides in 405. Araros son of Aristophanes was 
the actor in the second Plutns in 388. 

EvtAynui archoft. The Athenians are victorions in an acdon 
at Tanagra. Lustration of Delos. 

Aristophanis Babylonit, (Hermippi *opiMXp6poi. Before the 
death of Sitalces, and during the alliance of Sitalcea with 
Athens. Therefore within B. C. 431 — 424.) 



Slralodea archon. Fifth invasion of Attica. But Agis re- 
tired in 15 days. Sphocteria is invested, and surrenders in 
73 days to Cleon. Eruption of Etna in the spring. 

Aristophanes gains the first prize with the Achaniians, 
Cratinus the second with the Xn^t^Mvn, Eupolis the third 
with the Hovfupilai. 



01. 89 Symmachut Metaenius II. Isarchtu archon. Cythera 
occupied by the Athenians. March of Biaeidas through 
Thessaly into Thrace. He arrived before Acanthus a little 
before the time of vintage, and took Amphipolii from T^n- 
cydides. Battle of Delinm towards the end of 424. Her- 
mocrates rises into notice in the affairs of Sicily in the som- 
mer. Death of Sitalces at the time of the battle of DeUnm. 

Xenophon is present at Delium. 

Aristophanes gains the first prize with the Eqvitea; Cratinus 
the second with the Satyri; Aristoroenes the third with the 



arcion. The 8th year of the war ended towards 
the end of Munychion. Truce for a year from the 14th of 
Elaphebolion. Thespie destroyed by the Thebans. The 
temple of Juno is barnt at Argos. 

Akibiades seems to have already begun to act in pubUc 
affairs. He is ridiculed in the Vespa in 422. He had been 
noticed in the Achamians in 425, and even in the iatroKtis in 
427; from whence it appears that he bad already spoken in 
public in 427, and was at that date 30 years of age at the 
least. At this time he ia at least 2.^ ; for he was left an 
orphan by the death of bis &ther in 447, and had a younger 
brother Clinias. Alcibiades then was at least 45 at his own 
death in 404. 

Thucydidea waa 20 years in exile after his commaad at 
Amphipolis. He pused a part of his exile at Scapte Hyle 
in Thrace. 

AntiochuB of Syracuse brought down his history to this date. 
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(The itrrpirruTOL of EupollB.) 


432 


newed till the Pythian games. Deaths of Cleon and Brasidu 
towards the eod of snninier, in Metagitnioa. Fallowed by a 
disposition to peace. 

The Athenian citizens are at this time compnted at 20,000. 
They were 19,000 in 444 before the Scrutiny. They are 
called "abont 20,000" in 33], and are fonnd upon actual 
enomeration to be 21.000 in 317. By citizens are to be 

years; which will give 82,360 for the whole population (ejt- 

Protagoraa the Bophiat cornea to Athena (his second Tiait) 
between March 423 and epriog 421. 
Aristopbanea gains the first prize with the Vetpte. Leucon 

Death of Cratinua, perhaps after the tennination of the trace 
in ElapheboUon. See 423. 


421 


B.C. 421. 
Eapolia exhibits the Maricaa a few months after the death 

Aristophanea the second with the Ptac, Leucon the third 
with the *p<inp,t. 
Ion of Cbioa ia now dead. 


420 


Ol. 90 Hyperbhu Syractaaima. AstypHihu archm. 
Argivea. 


419 




418 


tinea. In August, a little before the Camea. 




416 


The 15th year ended in Honychion. Melos aurrendera in 
the winter. 
Plato in his 14th year. Agatho gains the tragic prize. 


415 


ChabriM archm. The expedition aaila to Sicily at midsum- 
mer. Recal of Alcibiades after midsummer. This first cam- 
paign in SicUy was in the 17th year of the war. 
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Andocides is imprisoned on the mntilation of the Heraw. 
After his escape from that danger, he visited Cypnu and 
other countriea till the time of the 400 B. C. 411. 

XeDodes first vith the (Edipui, Lyeaan, Baecha, Atkamma 
tatyriau. Enripides second with the AUxoMtkr, Paiamedes, 
Troadts, Sityphui aatyricu*. Archippua the comic poet gains 
his single prize in 01. 91. 



Pitander archm. Second campaign in Sidly. Arrival of 
Gylippus in summer. Eurjmedon euls from Athens with 
supplies ia December. Perdiccae Icing of Macedonia is still 
living at the end of summer 414. 

Aristophanes exhibits the AmpMarwa. Ameipsias gains 
the first prise with the 'KafiaaraL, Aristophanes the second 
with the A»es, Fhrynichus the third with the KmorpAwnt. 



Cleocritui arcktm. The 18th year ends in Manychion. 
Invasion of Attica in spring. Third campaign in Sicily. 
Demosthenes arrives with snccoors in the course of the sum- 
mer. Eclipse of the moon Aug. 27- Flight of the army. 
Surrender of Nicias !6 or 17 days after the eclipse. 

Hegemonis Thasii Gigantomachia, on the day on which 
news arrived of the defeat in Sicily, Sept. or Oct. 413. He- 
gemon was contemporary with the latter years of Cratinue, 
and was the first who introduced parody upon the stage. He 
was protected by Alcibiades. 



Ol. 92 Etagmlua Agrigentnuu II. Cailiat archott. 

Lesbos Chios and Erythne prepare to revolt before the 
spring. Mission of Alcibiades by the Lacednmoniana to Asia 
immediately after the Isthmian gamea. Rrst treaty between 
Lacedsmon and Persia in the summer. After Alcibiades 
had arrived in Ionia the Athenians recur to the deposit of 
1000 talents. Second treaty between Lacediemon and Tis- 

Antipho, who had a share in the constitutioa of the 400, 
was bom about B. C. 479. about 12 yean older than Andoci- 
des, 21 older than Lysias, 8 older than his pnpil Hiucydides, 
and fiS at bis death in 411. 

Euripides exhibits the Helena and the Andromeda. 



T&eopompua arehon. Third treaty between Lacednmon and 
llgsaphemes, about February 411, in the 13th year of Da- 
rius. Constitution of the 400. 99 years after the expolsion 
of Hippias. They held the government 4 months, and quitted 
it after midsummer. 

Mindarus is sent to succeed Astyocbna while the 400 were 
in possession of the government. He is defeated at Cynos- 
sema towards the end of the summer, a little after the 400 
bad been deposed. 
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Lyaias, during the time of the 400, returaa from Thariom 
to Athens. Antipho ii pat to death. Thocydides brings down 
his narrative to the sutumn of 411. Xenophon ctnd llieo- 
pompUB continue the history. | 

Aristophanes exhibits the Lytislrata and Hetmophoriaxius. . 



Glaucipput archon. Mindarus is defeated and shun at Cy- ■ 
ucos by Alcibiades, before midsummer 410. A negotiation i 
for peace follows in consequence of that defeat, Hree win- : 
ten intervene between the defeat of Mindaros and the retnni 
of Alcibiades to Athens. I 



Diocleg arehon. ^niraeyllus in the beginning of summer 40d 
sails to Samoa, enters Lydia when the com is ripe; and after 
the campaign his forces winter at Lampsacus. 

Herodotus Kt, J5 is still engaged upon his history ; for he 
mentions not only the recovery of the Medes by Darios, 
which happened in this year, but the death of AmyrtKus and 
the snccesuon of Paosiris. Amyrteeue seems to have reco- 
vered Egypt in 414, to have reigned 6 years, and to have 
died in 4118 ; which hrings dawn the narrative of Herodotus 
to 408. Plato {Et. 20 be^na to hear Socrates. 

Sophocles gains the first prize with the Ptulocteleg. 



01. 93 Eurotas Cyrmoiu. Polfdtmat Scotutttaa paaera^ 
titan. Addita Mt biga, viciique Evagoraa Elau. Euctemo* 
orcAon. 

The Athenians move from Lampsacus in spring 408. Alci- 
biades takes Selymbria and Byzantium. Pharnabazua heara 
of the capture, being at Gordinm in the winter. The winter 
of 40f. 

Eoripidis Orestet. Aristophanis PbUui prior. 



Antigemtt areho*. Cyrus is sent down to the coast in the 
beginning of spring 407- Alcibiades returns to Athens on 
the day of the Pfynleria, and remains tiU the Mysteries, from 
25th Thargelion to 20th Boedromion, neariy 4 months. Im- 
mediately afterwards he proceeded to the siege of Andros. 
During the stay of Alcibiades at Athens Lysander was sent 
as admiral. Then followed the defeat of Antiochus, the de- 
position of Alcibiades, and the eobstitution of ten other 
commanders, between Sept. 407 and Sept. 406, when Cal- 
licratidas succeeded Lysander. 

(StrattJdis 'Arepmtoppatanp. Sannyrionis Dauie.) 



Callias archon. 8ea-(ight off Arginusa. Followed by 
the Apatttria in Pyanepsion. Condemnation of the generals. 
After the battle a proposition for peace was made, which 
was a second time prevented by the demagogue Cleophon, 
five years after the former negotiations in 410. We have 
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the anthority of Aristotle for the second negotiation, and 
of Fbilochomi for the first. The propoaitions were the 
same in both, because the LacedKmonians had in both the 
i object, "nie terms trhich satisfied them in 410 after 
the defeat of Mindanis would have satisfied them in 406 
after the defeat at Arginusffi. That Cleophon was the ob- 
Btacle on both occasions ia atteated by Aristotle and Philo- 
choras. 

Agrigentum is taken bj the Carthaginians after a siege of 
7 months in Nov. or Dec. B. C. 406, and after that event 
Dionysina becomes master of Syracuse in December 406. 
He reigns 38 years, 

Hellaniciu relates the events of this year, and the battle 
of ArginnsEB. Whence we collect that his life was extended 
to more than 90 years. Philistas ia active in the party of 
Dionysina. During the latter years of the elder Dionysius 
Philistns lived in exile, and was not recalled till after the ac- 
cession of the younger. He was elain in 356. The first 
part of his Sicihan History ended at the aiege of Agrigentum. 
The second part contained the reign of Dionysius, and seems 
to have ended at B. C. 367. where his history of the younger 
IHonyeius began. 

Death of Euripides tet. J5. On the same day on which 
Dionysius assumed the tyranny. The expense of dramatic 
exhibitions is divided between two chvrtgi. Bat no imme- 
diate change was made in the number of the prizes, which 
still remained three for comedy, although it might rednce 
the number of competitors from 10 to five. 



Akxiaa archon. Battle of ^gospotami a few montha be- 
fore the capture of Athens, in the autumn of B. C. 405. 
ConoQ after the defeat of the Athenian fleet fled to Eva- 
goraa to Cyjuns. According to Xenophon only nine ships 
escaped; but a client of Lysias who waa present in the action 
a£SrmB that 13 ships were saved. 

(Democritus in his travels visited Persia in the reign of 
Darius. He passed 5 years in Egypt towards the end ai the 
reign of Darius.) 

Death of Sophocles at the age of 90 years. He survived 
Eoripides and died before the exhibition of the fiotw. Eari- 
[»des died towards the end of B.C. 406 ; Sophocles in the 
b^inning of 405. Aristophanes abont Feb. B. C. 405 gains 
the first prize with the Rwue, Phrynichns the second with 
the Mtua, Plato the third with the Cleophon. lophon son 
of Sophocles is still living. Antimachus flourished. 



OL94 Croeinat Lariataa. Pythoeriiiu archon. 
Athens is tak«n bv Lysaoder in the spring, in Munychion 
of B. C. 404. The Tlurty govern for 8 months. Death of 
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Alcibiadee daring the tyranny of the Tbir^. He was now 
at the least 45 yean of age, and had been engaged in pabKc 
aftin more than 30 years. ThrasybuluB occupies Phyle 
and advancea to the IHrcna in December, when the 8 months 
of the Thirty terminate. But the conlett is continued tor 
eome time after their deposition. 

Ly«aB banished in the time of the Thirty. He withdrew 
to Megsra. Andooides is in exile and chiefly resident in 
Elis during the whole period from the Four Hundred to the 
return of Thrasybnlus. During this exile he visited Cypms. 
Syracuse, and perhaps other countries : some before the 
time of the Four Hundred ; Syracuse after the accession of 
Dionyaius ; consequently in this latter exile. 

Birth of Antiphanes the comic poet. He was horn B. C. 
404, began to exhibit about 383, and died Kt 74 in 330. 

From the several heads of expenditure enumerated by a 
client of Lyaias within March B. C. 410 and May 402 we 
leam the relative charges of certain exhibitions : tragcedia 
3000 dr.. choFO virorum 3000. FyrrhichistiB 800. Dionysiis, 
anipdm 5000. cyclico choro 300, pueroram choro 1500, 
comiEdis 1600. PanathenEeis miaoribua PyTrhichistis ^- 
«u»i 700 dr. 



Euclidea archon. A marked epoch in the civil history of 
Athent. Thraiyhuliu and his party carry on the war against 
the Ten the successors of the Thirty during many months. 
But they were in possession of Athena before Hecatomhffion 
or July B. C. 403, although the contest was not finally con- 
cluded till Boedromion. The war therefore lasted ten 
months, from Fosideon 404 to Boedromion 403. An act of 
oblivion or amnesty is dated 12th Boedromion 403. 

Thucydides st. 68 returns from exile. He was still em- 
ployed npon his history after the conclusion of the war. 
Andocides came to Athens, confiding in the amnesty. Ly- 
sias returns. Lysis in Eratoithtnem. Soon after the expul- 
sion of the Hiirty. Law of Ariatophon the Azenian tc iv /i^ 
i% ivT^t yiytfToi fiSov «W. Hie aame law had been passed 
by Ferides more than 40 years before, but was relaxed to. 
wards the end of his life, out of tenderness to Ferides him- 
self. It waa now reenacted by Ariatophon. Aristophon was 
stiU living in B. C. 354. 



Mictm archom. Andoddes after his return takes a share 
in the conduct of afturs. Among the leading orators are 
Cephalns and Archinus. Cephalus appeared for Andocidea 
in the cause de MysleriU B. C. 400. He flourished during 
a long course of years with Callistratus and Ariatophon the 
Azenian. Archinna is mentioned by Plato and by jfischines. 

Cephisodonts gains the prize in comedy. 
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Xataitaut arcluM. Expedition of Cyru!i. He set out from 
Sttrdis before midsaromer, was etaia at Cunaxa in the ftntnmn, 
and the Greeks reached Armenia in the winter. Samins was 
the Lacedsmonian admiral when Cyrus set forth. 

First year of the war of lAcedtemon and Elis. 

Xenophon accompanied Cyma on his march. If he was 
present at Delium 23 years before, he might be abont 42 at 
the time of the Anabasis. Ctesias the historian flourished 
B. C. 401—384. 

Sopboclis CStUput ColonenB, exhibited by his grandson 
Sophocles son of Ariston. Telestes gains a di^yrambic 

Ol. 95 Mentm Athementia- Laches arckon. Return of 
the Greeks. They arrive at Cotyora 8 months after the 
battle, remwn there 45 days, and reach Chrysopolie after 
roidsniomer 400. When they reached CJhrysopolis, Anaii- 
bius was admiral. When they entered the service of Scu< 
thes, PoluB hod succeeded Anozibius. The Cyrean army 
remained with Scuthes nearly two months. Second year of 
the war of Lacednmon and Elis. 

Andocidis De MysteriU. Three years after his return 
from exile. He is at this time about 67 years of age. 



Ariatoeratet arekoti. Thimbron commands in Aua. He 
bftd already sailed from Peloponnesus when the Cyreans 
were with Scuthes. The campugn of Thimbron was there- 
fore in the summer of this year. The Cyreans, after titar 
service with Scuthes, were incorporated with the troops of 
Tbimbron. Dercyllidas superseded Thimbron before the 
Elean war was ended, which terminated in this year. Thra- 
sydnus the Elean, who concluded the peace in behalf of his 
countrymen, was the Mend of Lysias, and bad asustedThra- 
sybuluB in 404. 

Death of Socrates at the end of Thargelion 399, when he 
had just entered his 70th year. 

Plato set. 30 withdrew to Megaro. 

Meletus the tragic poet, the accuser of Socrates, was men- 
tioned in the Tcapyoi of Aristophanes, 1 4 years before the 
death of Socrates, and might be at this time between 30 
and 40 years of age. 



Ithyelea archon. Dercyllidas, after having wintered in 
Bithynia, comes with the spring B. C. 398 to Lampsacos. 
While he is there, commissioners meet him to prolong his 
command. He makes a trace with Pbamabazus, passes 
into the Chersonese, where he builds a wall, returns into 
Aua and besieges Atamce for 8 months. Then he moves to 
EpbcsuB. The siege of AtamK must have been begnn be- 
fore the rampart in the Chersonese was finished; for. 
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although the liege laated S monthB - and was followed by 
quftrten at Ephesns, yet be had ia the next campaign reached 
the Vale of Mseander before the smnmer of 397. 

Ctesias brought his Persian History down to this year B. C. 
398. A history in 23 books, beginning from Ninus. He also 
wrote Indica, a separate worL, 

Astydamas first exhibits tragedy. He was the son of Mor- 
simus and grandson of FhilocIeH, and studied under Isocrates. 

PfailoxenuB of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, Telestes of 
SelinuB, and Polyidus, dithyrambic poets, flourished. Philoxe- 
died in 380, Timotheus in 357. 



Suniade* archon. Dercyllidas receives orders to inrade 
Carta. He meets Phamalmzus and 'nssaphemes in the Vale 
of Mteander, when the com waa grown, and conclndee an 
armistice with llsBapherneB. 



Ol. 96 Evpokwnu Eieus. Addittu est tibicen, vicitqtie 
T^nints Eleus, addilua eliam prceco, vicitgue Aerates Eletu. 
Phomion archon. Ageeilaus passes with an anny from Aulis 
to Ephesus. His first campaign in Asia began with a truce 
of three months with Tissaphemes, and ended with winter 
quarters at Ephesns. 

(Birth of Xenocratee.) 

Sophocles grandson of Sophocles first exfaibiti in his own 
person. He had exhibited in 401 in the name of bis grand- 
father. 



DiopharUtta arcAoa. Agesilaus, when the spring appeared, 
prepared for his second campaign in Asia. About the same 
time, that is, in the spring, the first year of his command 
expired. He gains a victory near Sardis. Tithraustee is 
sent to supersede Tissaphemes. Mission of Timocrates into 
Greece. Agesilaus vrith the autumn penetrates into Phrygia 
and Faphlagonia. Lysander is slain at Haliartus in the 30th 
year after the battle of Delium B. C. 324. Agesilaus mean- 
while is wintering at DascyUum. 

Plato set. 34 returns to Athens. He served in the battle of 
Corinth in 394. Plato had passed the three or four preceding 
years, 399—395, in travek in Italy Cyrene and Egypt. 



EuMidtt archon. Agesilaus, when the spring had almost 
appeared, withdraws from the satrapy of Phamabazos. He 
was recalled when he had already completed his second year. 
He passed the Hellespont about midsummer, and was at the 
entrance into fioeotia Aug. 14 B. C. 394. 

Battle near Corinth. News of it met Agesilaus at Arapht- 
polis. It happened therefore about midsummer. Battle of 
Cnidus a few days before the eclipse, battle of Coronea a few 
days after the eclipse (which> happened Aug. 14). Agesilaus 
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immediately after the action is removed to Delphi in Aug. or 
Sept 394. 

Xenopbon accompanied Agesilans ia his march to Bosotia, 
and, a sentence of baaisbment being passed npon him at 
Athens, withdrew under Lacedsmontan protection to SciUus, 
where be composed his works. Theopompus ended his Hei- 
lenica at this year, in XII books describing 17 years B.C. 411 
— 394. (Lysis Maxtitheo HoiufkaififJnf apologia, after B. C. 
394, and perhaps before the death of Tbiasy bolus.) 

(Strattidis nordftioi.) 



Demoatratus archm. Sedition at Corinth and battle of 
Leclueum. The third victory of the Lacedeemonians. Phar. 
nabazus, with Conon, in the spring after the battle of Cnidos, 
ravages the coast of Feloponnesos. The long walls of Athens 
are restored in 393. After the departure of Fbamabazos, 
Telentias in the bay of Corinth cooperates with Agesilans in 
Corintbia. 

Speusippos and Diogenes flourished. 

Xenarcbus the mimographas son of Sophron flourished at 
the court of Dionysins dnring the Rhegian war B, C. 399- 
387. 



01.97 Terintats EUiu. PhUoclet archon. 

Ageeilaas again leads aa army into the Coriatbian territory ; 
at the season of the Isthmian games, in the summer season, 
before the Hyacinthia. Ipbicrates routed the LacednrnoDian 
mora. This action happened before the Hyacinthia. Agesi- 
lauB conducted the survivers home. 

Aristopbanis EccUtiaxusa. 



Nicotelet arckon. Expedition of Agesilans into Acamania. 
e withdrew in the autumn. 

Andocidis tfe Pact. Andocides was banished for advising 
this negotiation, and died in exile. 

Plato the comic poet exhibits the Phaon, 



DemottratMt arcHon. Agesilaus prepares a second expedi- 
tion, but is prevented by ibe submission of the Acarnanians. 
Ex^dition of Agesipolis into Argolis. 

Ten Athenian ships were sent to Cyprus, to the aid of Eva* 
gonis, and captured by Teleutias. After this event, llirasy- 
boluB is sent out with 40 ships to oppose Teleutias. He is 
slain at Aspendas, during the command of Teleutias. Per- 
haps in the beginning of 389. 



Antipattr archon. After the death of Thrasybulua, which 
happened in the archonship of Demostratus, and perhaps u 
the beginning of 389, Agyrrhiua is sent aa his 
Aapendos, and Ipbicrates to the Hellespont. 
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Plato in h'm 40th ;ear made the first of his three royagea 
to Sicily. 


368 


01. 98. Sosipput Delphut. PyrrMon archon. 

Antalcidas is seat out as admiral. At the time of the com- 
mand of Antalcidas Iphicratea is still at the Hellespont. An- 

AbydoB by Iphicrates and his colleagues. When Antalcidas 
returned to the coast in the spring of 387, he found Nicolo- 
chuB still besieged by Iphicrates and DioUmue. 

sailed to Cyprns to the aid of Evagoras. 

Lysias Oiympiaca. Lysiss pro Aristophanu bonu. 

Aristophanis Plutus alter, Nicocharis Lacones, Aristomenis 
Jdmetvi. Nicophontis Ademu. Alaei PwAphat. Anuros son of 
AriBtophwes was the actor in the second Plutos ; he was the 

CocaUu and ^oloneon, and presented them in his own name. 
In the year of the Rtuue there were three comic prizes, but 
no mention is now made of the second and third, and the 10 
cUoragi supply only 6 competitors, who are all named m the 
register. 


387 


TheodoUu archon. Peace of Antalcidas about antnmn 387. 
Evagoras of Cyprus is excepted out of the treaty. 

Callisthenes the historian began his Hellenica from this 
year. He described in 10 books 30 years B. C. 387-557. 


386 


Myslichides archon. Restoration of Plat«ea. 


386 


Dexithetu archon. Siege of Mantinea by Ageaipolis about 
spring, and about 18 months after the peace of Antalcidas. 

Great sea-fight between Evagoras and the Femians. An- 
drotion, a pupil of Isocrates, begins to engage in public affidre. 


384 


rybataa Laco. Diotrephes archon. 

Ctesias remained till this time m Persia. See 401. 


383 


He Btill wrote comedy in 343, and probably in 330. 


382 


Evander archon. Fini campaign of the Olynthian vrer early 
in the year. Phtebidas seizes the Cadmea in summer at the 
time of the PytMa. After that event Teleulias marched to 
Olynthua, and yet bis march was before the summer ended. 

Amyntas is at this time king of Macedonia. 
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pleted his 16th year in Juoe 366, n 
364, and is caUed 60 at his death ii 



381 



Demophilat archem. Second campaign of the Olynthian war 
in spriog. Teleutiae dain before midBommer. 



380 



Ot. 100 Dionygodorua TaretUinut. PytKeat archon. Third 
campaign of the Oiynthian war. Ageaipolis takes the com- 
mand, probably in the beginniag of 380. During the absence 
of Agesipolis Agesilaus beaiegee Phlius, Oeatli of Agesipolis 
at midsummer 380. Polybiadea is sent to eacceed him. 

Evagoras in Cyprus is pressed by the Feruans, in the 6th 
year after the great sea-fight in which he had been defeated. 

Isocrads Panegyrica. 

Death of Fhilozenus eet. 55. See 398. 



Nicon archon. Folybiades finishes the Olynthian war. Fhlios 
surrenders after a siege of 20 months, llie Cadmea is reco- 
vered by the Theban exiles in the winter, towards the close of 
B. C. 379. 

Cephalna the or^or moves the decree at Athens for assist- 
ing the Tbeban exiles, after the recovery of the Cadmea. 



Natuinictu archon. Cleombrotus marches into Bteotia in the 
middle of winter. Attempt of Sphodrias on the I^neus. Ex- 
pedition of AgesilaoB into Bceotia. 

Death of Lysias tet. 80. 



Caititu archon. Second expedition of Agesilaus into Bceotia, 
in the spring. At the end of this campaign the Thebani had 
been for two years deprived of the prodnce of their soil by 
the enemy. 



01.101 Dainon Tortus . Charismvier archon. Third cam- 
paign, with the spring, Cleombrotus being in the command. 
During his command, Chabrias gained the victory at Naxos in 
September 376. Phocion, now about 27 years of age, was 
distinguished in this battle. 

Tenth and last year of the war between Evagoras and At* 
taxerxes. 

Demosthenes is left an orphan in his 7th year. 

Anaxandrides the comic poet floarished. 



Hippodamaa archon. The Lacedeemoniaas send Cleombrotus 
to oppose the Tbebans in Phods. Folydamas of Tbessaly 
comes to Sparta while Cleombrotus is stiU in Phocis. 

Hermeias of Metbymne ends his Siceltca in 10 or 12 books 
at B. C. 375. 

Eubulus exhibited comedy in 01. 101. He still continued 
to write in the time of CaUimedon 6 Kdpaffot. Araros first 
exhibits. He had already been introduced as the actor in the 
second Ptatas in 388. The middle comedy be^ns from Oh 
99—101. 
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Soeralidet archoti. The Athenians, jealous of the Thebans, 
make peace with Sparta, and Timotheus is ordered home. 
But, as he returns at the end of this year from Corcyra, he 
sets on shore the Zacynthian exiles, which produced a renewal 
of war between Athens and Lacedsmon. 

Flattea is destroyed ahaut the summer of 374. Death of 
Eragoras. 

Isocratis PkUaiea. Plato and Xenophoo are named at the 
Ensebian year 1643 commencing in Oct B. C. 374. 



Attehu arehon. Timotheus is appointed to oppose Mnaup- 
pua at Corcyra, but before he sails is superseded by Iphicrates, 
who on his arrival at Corcyra finds that Mnaaippus had been 
slain, baTrng besieged Corcyra for more than two months. 
Callistratus and Chabrias are the colleagues of Iphicrates. He 
arrived and conducted the war after midsummer 373. Trial 
of 'Hmotheus in November 373. Callistratus the orator and 
Iphicrates are the prosecutors. He is supported by Jason 
of Phene and Alcetas, by whose influence he is acquitted. 



01. 108 Damon Tfntrnu II. Alcisthenta arehon. Timotheus 
goes to Asia in May 372. Iphicratea still continues in the 
command of a fleet in the Ionian sea, till the congress held at 
Sparta m the beginning of 371- 

Among the most eminent orators at Athens are Leodamas, 
Callistratus, Aristopbon the Azenian. Cephalas the Colyttian, 
Thrasybulus the Colyttian, Diopbantus. Leodamas was already 
grown up in 404, and still lived in 355. 

The younger Astydamaa, the fifth descendant of a sitrter of 
idschyloB, gains the prize in tragedy. 



Phranclides arehon. Congress at Sparta. Thebes excluded 
from the treaty. Victory of the Thebans at JjCuctra in July 
371. There were 20 days between the treaty and the battle. 
Megalopolis is founded in the year of the little of Leuctra. 
Perhaps in January 370. 

Callistratus and Melanopns the orators are present at the 
congress at Sparta. Iphicratis oratio <npl r^r 'lifMcpanm flnfivr 
wpit 'AppAiuHi. 



Dytvmetia arehon. Agesilaus is sent into Arcadia, after the 
reatoration of Mantinea, and after the foundation of Hegalo- 
polis. He was in the Mantinean territory in the winter, when 
the Thebans were expected. The winter therefore of the arehon 
Dyscinetns. Jason of PherK is slain a Uttle before the Pythian 
games, Ang. or Sept. B. C. 370. 

Democritus is now in his 90th year. 



Lysutraiua arehon. First invasion of Laconia. The Thebans 
enter Laconia while it was stitl midwinter. They remained 
three months in Laconia, and it was still winter when they re- 
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tired, l^e wbole dnration of their stay in FeloponneeoB w«a 

70,000 men, of whom 40,000 were HoplU«!. The MesMnians 
were reatored during this first expedition. After the Thebana 
were withdrawn, the Athenians complete the treaty with La- 
cedeemon. 

Polyphron of Pherseia slain, having ruled a year. Alexander 
auoceedfl, 11 yeara. 


368 


at the end of summer. Embaaey on the part of the king of 
Persia to negotiate a peace. But the Thebaos would not con- 
sent that Mesaenia should be held by Sparta. 

Endoxna flourished, 

Aphareus began to exhibit tragedy. In 28 yeara B. C. 368 
—341 he produced 37 or 35 tragedies. 


367 


Sparta from Dionysius. When their time of service waa 
expired, Archidamua gained the tearkta battle. Embassy of 
Pelopidas to Peraia, ajier the victory of Archidamni. and 
be/ore the march of Epaminondae into Achaia. which was in 

Feb. B. C. 367. 

Aristotle in his 18th year comes to Athens. He remains 
with Plato 20 years, till the death of Plato in 347- 

He died soon after this tragic victory. 


366 


Cephaodonu archom. Expedition of Epaminondae into 
Achaia after the return of the embassy from Persia. Oropns 
seized by the exiles. After which, a defensive alliance is con- 
cluded between Athena and Arcadia. After this treaty, Co- 
rinth and Phlios make a separate peace with Thebea. 

after the death of hU fether. 


365 


ChioH arcAoH. War of Arcadia and Elis. 
of Lampaacns, Plato, Xenophon (now in extreme old age). 


364 


campaign of the war of Arcadia and EUs. Archidamua invades 

presidency at this Olympiad ; which is therefore omitted in 
the Elean register. BatUe of Olympia at the time of the 

^"oi. 103 the Eleans had 12 tribes and 12 Hellanodica; 
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ritory aad their tribes. Hence they are reduced to 8 tribes 
and 8 HeJlanodictt. 

tiU the reign of Philip. DemoBtheois atrii 'A<p6ffov. At 18 
yean of age, in August or Sept. B. C. 364. 


363 


CiaricUdts arcioii. 

PhiliBtus ends hia history of the first five years of the 
younger DionyaiuB B. C. 3«7— 36} in two books. The re- 
maining 7 year* of the reign of DionysiuB 362 — 356 were de- 
scribed by Athanis of Syracuse, who wrote the acts of Dion in 
13 books, and added in one book those 7 years of Diouysius, 
which Pbilistns had omitted. 


362 


Mohn archott. Fourth expedition of Epaminondas into Pe- 
loponnesus. BatUeofMai.tineainJane362. 

The HeUenics of Xenophon end at the death of Epami- 
nondas. The first part of the Hellenics of Anaxunenes in 12 
books, beginning at the Theogony, ended also at the same pe- 
nod. jEschines Rt. 27 is present at Mantinea. Aristophon 

alliance. The Azenian however and the Colyttian were partly 


361 


senians were iacluded. The Lacedfcmoniaos not consenting 
to this were alone excepted from the treaty. Thus the Theban 
confederacy had gained their great object by establishiDg an 

the independence of Messenia. 

Birth of DinarchuB. Calliatratos is in exile in the beginning 
of the year of Nicophemus. He is conveyed from Methone to 
Thasoa in November 361. 


360 


OI 105 Ponu CyroMus. Callimedea archon. 

Theopompus commenced his history from the year of this 
archon ;— His Philippics in 58 books. (Issei .rtpl toC 'Ay^.W 


359 


Euchariitw archon. Accession of Fbilip Rt 23 in the be^u- 
ningof359. His first campaign is in the spring and summer of 
that year. He defeats Argteus at Methone before midsummer, 
declares Amphipolis a free city, and after midsummer makes 
peace with the Athenians. Being delivered from this enemy 
he attacks and defeats the Pseonians, and gains a great victory 
over the lUyriaoB. 

Alexander of Phene is slain about the middle of 359. He 
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waa flucceeded by Hsiphonns, who governed when Xenophon 
was recording the death of Alexander. Xenophon himself died 
at Corinth, but the year is nncertain. At thb date he ia about 
83 or 84 years of age. 



Ceplusodotiu archon. Philip after his victory over the Illy- 
rians takes Amphipolis. At the time when Ampfaipolis is 
pressed by Philip, sn Athenian expedition is nndertalien by 
the advice of Timotheus into Eubcea. Timothens died aboat 
4 or 5 years after. 

latei inrip Eiiu^oOs, 



Agathocleg archon. The Social war began, before midsum- 
mer. Siege of Chios by Chares and Chabrias. Death of 
Chabrias. 

The Phocians seize Delphi. Dion sails from Zacynthus 
after an eclipse, which fell upon Au^. 9 B. C. 357. and lands in 
Sicily ahoDt September. 

Death of Democritns set. 104, and of Hippocrates, also et. 
104. Demophilns son of Ephorus began bia history of the 
Sacred war, Diyllus his history in 3? books, from the year 
of Agathocles. Calliethenes ended \a.a Hellemea in lOboolcs 
at the same year. 

Death of Timotheus of Miletus let. SO. See 398. 



01. 106 Ponta Cyremm II. Elpines archon. 

Birth of Alexander at the time of the Olympic games, on the 
6th of Hecatomhason 356, when Philip had jnat taken PotidKa. 

Second campaign of the Social war. Fhilistue is defeated 
and alain at Syracuse. Dionysius expelled in the summer 356, 
10 months after the landing of Dion. Philistus had been an 
eyewitness of the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse in 41fi, 
and had been an actor in public afiairs in 406. 

Isocratis de Pace. Calhstratus, who had been in exile abont 
5 years (see 361), had founded a city in Thasos, noticed by 
Scylax p. 204 Zenobiua Adag. IV. 34 p. 315 Himerins Or. 6 
p. 498. Upon his returning to Athens he was put to death. 

Alexis flourished. He might write comedy from B. C, 364 
to 306. 



Cailiatratus archon. Third campaign of the Social war. 
Chares, Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Menestheus are sent with 
a fleet. Peace is concluded with the confederates about mid- 
summer 355. Mausolus of Caria assisted the allies against 
Athens in this war. 

Isocrates vel Aphareus n-cpl airuUtrnac irpis WrytucKtiSip'. 
Euhnlos the orator promoted the peace with the confederates. 
AristophoD the Azenian and Chares prosecute Iphicrates for 
his failure in the last campaign, who was acquitted. 

Demosthenis tet. 27 Androtumea. Demosthenis Leptinett, 
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Arietophon the Azenian uid Leodamas aaabted Lepti&ea, both 
now advanced in age. See 372. 



Diotimta orchon. Trial and condemnation of Timotfaeaa. 
He retired to Chalris and ^ed towards the end of 354. 
Demosthenis de Symmoriii. 



Evdemtu archou. Death of Dion before midsammer. Philip 

seized upon Pagais and began the uege of Metbone in the 
archonship of Diotimas, 

IsocratiB iripl ovrMirtas irpis Awrliiaxo*. Composed in bis 

83rd year at the close of the archonship of Diotimns. (lao- 
cratia Areopagiliea.) Demosthenis Timaeratea, Demosthenis 
pro MegalopoUlanu ; perhaps in the beginning of 352. 



01. 107 Micrinat Tarenliaus. Ariatodeimtg archou. 

Lycophron of Fbene cbIIb in Onomarchos, who is defeated 
and slain by Philip. Lycophron surrenders Phene and joins 
Phayllns. Philip after the defeat of Onomarchus and the 
liberation of Pherse attempts to pass ThermopylEB but is pre- 
vented by the Athenians. These transactiooe happened in one 
campaign, the spring summer and aatomn of 352. 

War of Lacedtemon and Megalopolis. 

The Athenians in the archonship of Aristodemiu send 200ft 
colonists to Samos. They held poBseaeion of SamoB for about 
30 years, when they were expelled by PerditK»s after the death 
of Alexander. 

Demosthenis Philippiea I. Demosthenis Arutoaratea, Cydias 
the orator dissoaded the division of the lands of Samos. 

Theodectes of Phaselis the tragic poet contends with Isocrates 
TheopompuB and Naucratea for the prize of oratory given hy 
Artemisia in honour of her husband. Theodectes composed 50 
dramas, and in 13 poetical contests obtained 8 prizes. 

Erinna the poetess flonrished. 



Thtitalm archou. 

Demosthenis pro Rhodiontm libertale. 



Apollodorva archon. Expedition of Pbocion into EulxEa, 
and battle of Tamynte (at which jSachines the orator was pre- 
sent), in Anthesterion B. C. 350. The Athenians had been in- 
vited by Plutarch of Eretria to oppose Philip, but Platarcb de- 
ceived or betrayed them, and was vanquished by Fhocion. 

Demosthenis advernu Baotum de nomine, in the middle of 
B. C. 350. Demosthenis pro Phormione. Demosthenes in his 
SSnd year is choratpu at the Dionyiia matftta of the archon 
ThessaluB >a the spring of B. C. 350. 

CaUtmachut archon. Olynthian war, after midsummer. The 
first expedition under Chares to assist the Olynthians seems 
to hKve been concluded in October B, C. 349. 
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Demostheaie Olynthiacx trtt. Eubnlua is of the party op- 
posed to DeiDoatbeQes. 

There are still three aanaal feetivals of Bacchus, at which 
dramatic pieces were exhibited. 1 Diooysia in Pineo or mr' 
aypom, in Poaideoa. 2 Lenaa, or ri iv fdnvaic, in Anthesttrion. 
3 Magna, or iv Sani or rpayifSoU Kattoit, in Slaphebolion. At 
this time the expense of tragic exhibitions was lees than of 
the XV^ arSpSn'. 



01. 108 PolycUs CyreJuna. TkeophUtu archon. 

The Otynthian war coatinues. Philip had shut up the Olyn- 
thians within their walle before the war bad lasted a year. 
While he is engaged at Olynthus, the Olympia were celebrated. 
The Eleans, who were 12 tribes in 01. 103, and in 01. 104 
were reduced to S tribes, are now aagmented to 10, and ap- 
point 10 Hellanodica. 

Derooatbenis Midiana. Eubulus assisted Midiaa, and pos- 

Med great influence. 

Heraclides the comic poet flourished. 



Tkemistoclet archon. Olynthus taken by Philip, at some in- 
terval after the Olympic games, for many intermediate trans- 
actions occurred; and not long before the first embasay of the 
10 Athenians. And that embassy, which made all possible 
haste, returned early in 346, a little before the Dumyna at 
which Antipater and Parmenio were present. Olynthna then 
surrendered in spring 347. After the capture Philip cele- 
brated Olympia at Dium. 

Death of Rato in May 34?, eat. 81 or 82. Aristotle after 
the death of Plato went to Atams. Speusippua succeeded 
Plato. 

(Demosthenis adversvs Baotam de dote. Demosthenis od- 
veraut Pantanettim.) 

Anaxandrides the comic poet exhibits at the Olynqna at 
Dium in 34?. 



ArchUu archott. First embassy to treat for peace with Philip, 
which returned to Athens before the Dionysia Magna, March 
B. C. 346. Peace between Philip and the Athenians, 19th 
Elaphebolion. The ambassadors return from the second em- 
bassy on the 13th of Scirophorion. Another deputation from 
AtheuB to Philip on the 23rd Scirophorion ; and Phocis wai 
occupied by Philip a few days after — about the 27th Sciro- 
phorion. The towns ther^re were dismantled in July oi 
August, and the Phocian war ended at the time of the Pythian 
games B. C. 346, after a duration of 10 years. 

Isocrstis Phitippus. (Demosthenis adverms Eubulident.^ 
Demosthenis depaee. 



Sububu archon. 

j^scbinia adoermu Ttrnttrchitm. After the embassy in June 
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346, and before the cauae de faUa legatUme, in Aqk- or Sept. 
343. 



Ol, 109 Aristohchiu AthemmaU. Lydactu arckon. 
Timoleon saik from Corinth to Syracuse. 
AriEtotle after 3 years' stay at Atanue weat to Mytilene, 
Demoathenis Philippica II. 



PythodoUu arehon. Timoleon completed the conquest of 
SyracuBe, and sent Dionyaiua to Corinth after midaummer. 
Dionysius is thus finally expelled about August 343, 34 yeara 
and upwards after the death of the elder Dionyaiua. 

An Athenian expedition ie sent into Acamania to counteract 
Philip, who was in AcBmania before bia Scythiao expedition. 
Demosthenes is sent with other ambosBadora, and opposes 
Philip in Ambracia and Peloponnesus. His colleages in this 
mission are Polyeuctns, Hegesippus, Clitomacbus, Lycurgoe. 

Demosthenes vel Hegesippus de Halonaeto. Demosthenes et 
jEachines de falsa leyatione. Eubulas aasiated ^schines. 

TheopompuB in three books of his Philippic History lib. 41 
— 43 described 50 years of Sicilian afiairs ending at the ex- 
pulsion of the younger Dionyaius, 

Antiphane* eat. 61 atill exhibits comedy. 



Soiiffenet arehon. Expedition of Philip into Thrace. He 
began this Scythian war in spring 342, paased 10 months in 
Thrace, and wintered there. Diopithea die Athenian general, 
the father of Menender, is stationed on the Hellespont. 

Aristotle comes to the court of Philip. 

laocrates set. 94 began to compose Uke Panathenaic oration. 

(Demoathenis fn Ofympiodorum.) 

Birth of Menander. 



Nkimachvs arehon. Philip ie still in Thrace, where he win- 
tered — wuting for the Etesian winds which were in July. He 
had now been engaged nearly 13 years in views against the 
Greeks ; that is, from the 7th year of his reign in 353. 

Birth of Epicurus. 

Demoathenis de Chertoneao. In the spring of 341. Demo- 
sthenis Philippiea III. Philippica IV. 

Aphareoa exhibits tragedy till thia year. See 3S8. 



01. 110 Anticle* Athmiauit. 'neophraetma arehon. 

Philip is engaged in the sieges of Perinthus and Byzantiom 

the year of Theophrastns. He besieged Selymbria at the 
end of Boedromion of the same arehon, B. C. 340. 

Isoerates let. 97 completes the Panatheuuc oration. 

Ephoms ends his history at the siege of Perinthus. It began 
at the Retom of the Heraclids. 

Among the leading orators are Eubnlos, Aristophon the 
Colyttian, Hegesippus, Pbilocrates, Cepbisophon. 
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EpigeoeB the comic poet flourished in the time of FixodaroB 
prince of Caria. Contemporary with Antiphanea. 



Lysimachides archon. Tbe siege of Byzantium itill con- 
tinuea, and the Athenians prepare far war. The peace, con- 
claded in March 346, lasted seven years, from Themistodes 
inclusive to Theophrastus. It comprehended the last months 
of Themistocles and the first five or six months of Theophra- 
stus, and the six archons who came between them ; and ex- 
tended to the beginning of B. C. 339. Philip raises the sieves 
of Perinthus and Byzantlnm at the end of the year of Theo- 
phrastus. 

Timoleon defeats the Carthaginians at the river CrimiMus. 

Demosthenis in Philipjn eptstolam. In the be^nning of 339. 
Diyllus begins the second part of his history where Ephorus 
ended, and continueB the narrative to the death of Philip. 
Xenocnttes succeeded Speusippus. Anaxarchus the companion 
of Alexander flourished. 



Cluerondtu archon. Philip is chosen general of the Amphi( 
tyons Feb. 338, and occupies Elatea in Scirophorion. Decree 
of Demosthenes for proposing an alliance with the Thebans. 
On the 7th Metagitnion Philip defeats their army at Chsronea 
in August 338. Archidamus was slain in Italy on the same 
day. 

Death of Isocrates. He had completed his 98th year, and 
had finished the Panathenaic oration two years and commenced 
it five years before. 



Phrynichut archon. Death of Timoleon. 

Lycargi adverstu Lyaclem. (Lycurgi adverttu Aulolyatm.) 
Lycurgus was older than Demosthenes. He restored the 
credit of comic exhibitions at the Leiuea and (probably be- 
tween B. 0. 350—330) enacted honours for the three great 
tragic poets. 



Ol. Ill Cleomanlis Clilorius. Pythodeims archon. 

Philip is slain and Alexander tet. 20 succeeds about July 
B. C. 336. 

Dinarchus set. 26 began to compose orations. 

(Amphis seems to have exhibited the Kovfjlt as late u 
Ol. 111.) 

Euenetus archon. Alexander in spring invades the Triballi 
and lUyrianB. While he is engaged in this war, Thebes revolts. 
Alexander after 12 days' march enters Bceotia and destroys 
Thebes at the season of the Mysteries, October 335. 

The oraton demanded by Alexander after the destruction of 
Thebes were Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Polyenctus, 
Chares, Charidemus, Ephialtes, Diotimus, Moerocles. In other 
accounts these are named : Demosthenes, Polyeuctns, Ephialtes, 
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Lycor^uB, Moeroctes, Damon, CallistheneB, ChuidemuB. Alec- 
ftnder was propitiated by DemadeB. 
Philippidea the comic poet flouriBhed. 



Cteiiclei archon. Alexander passes the Hellespont in spring 
B. C. 334. Battle of the Graaicua in Thargelion. He iiad 
conqaered Caria before the winter. 

Arifltotle comes to Athens. His treatise on Bhetoiic wu 
published after the ChKronensian war. 



Nicoerates arckoit. Alexander had reached Gordium about 
the beginniiig of this campaign. Battle of Isbus in November 
333. 

EphoniB the historian mentioned the passage of Alexander 
into Asia in spring 334. That he sarviTed till the reign of 
Alexander Is attested also by Plutarch. 

(Ilie oration advernu Theoerimem after the archonahip of 
Pytfaodemus B. C. 33t.) 

Theodectes was dead when Alexander visited Phaselis in 
333. He lived 41 years, probably B. C. 375—334. 



01. 112 Ennylai Chaleideut. Nicetei archon. 

Siege of l^^re beg^n in the winter. The city is talcen in 
seven months in Hecatombteon, July 332. Alexander founds 
Alexandria — visits the oracle of Hammon — and returns to 
Memphis. 

(Demosthenis adeersua Pkormiofum.') 

Stephanua the comic poet flourished, the Bon of Antiphanes. 



Anitophanei archon. Alexander, setting forth from Memphia 
in the spring, arrives at Thapsacus in July 331. Battle of 
Arbela October 1 . Alexander remuns four months of the en- 
suing winter at Peraepolis. 

About the time of the battle of Arbela, Agis is defeated and 
slain by Anti pater. 

(Lycurgi aivertm Ariatogitonem. [Demosthenis] advernu 
AriatogUonem.) 

Antiphanes survived this year. His death might happen in 
the summer of 330. 

Ariatophtm archon. Darius alain st. 50 in July 330. After 
the death of Darius Alexander conquered the country border- 
ing on the Caspian sea, and, after 15 days' halt at Zadracarta, 
traverses Farthia and Aria, and marches in pursuit of Bessns 
through the ZarangKi, Dnmgiana, and Arachosia, when it 
is now winter. Thence across the mountains of Cabul north- 
wards to Bactre, distant from Zadracarta by this route about 
1650 miles. 

Lycurgi advernu Leocratem. j£schinis advermu Cteaiphontem, 
Demosthenis de corona. jEschinefl after his failure withdrew 
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Philemon b^an to exhibit comedy daring the reign of Alex- 
ander, a Uttle earlier than Menander, and before 01. 113. He 
lived to the B^ of 96 or 97. or 99, and ezhUnted comedy 
a] moat 70 years. 


329 


Cephitophon arcKon. Sixth campaign of Alexander in Asia. 
He passes the Oxus to Maracanda, founds Alexandria on the 
Tsnaie, about 420 miles north of Bactra. He paasea the Tanais 
and engages the Scythians. After this campaign he wintered 
at Bactra. 

Epicurus tet. 12 begins to learn philosophy. 


326 


paign in Asia. The whole of this campaign is ranployed in 
Sogdiana, and at the end of it Alexander goes into winter 
quarters at Nautaca in the middle of the province, about 22 
English miles from Samarcand and 230 miles north of Bactra. 
Crates the cynic flourished in Ol. 113. 


3SJ7 


Hegemon archon. Eighth campaign in Asia. Alexander early 
in spring of 327 captured Roxana danghter of Oxyarte^, and 
at the end of spring leaving Bactra proceeded on the route to 
India. He consumed the winter in the country between the 
Copben and the Indus. 


326 


Chremea archon. Ninth campaign in Asia. Early in spring 
Alexander descended into the plains, crossed the Indus at 
Taiilo, and defeated Poms, It wa« the summef solstice when 
they reached the Hyphasia, midsummer B. C. 326. It is stiU 

of Poms may be placed at the end of the archonship of He- 
gemon. 

(Demadis xmip rqc SttdtKotrlai.) 

Agat, drama aatyricum. Exhibited in the camp of Alexander 
on the banks of the Hydaspes about the time of the revolt of 
HarpalQS. 


325 


jftaiclet arehoK. The autumn winter and spring of the ar- 

the navigation down the Indian rivers. Alexander reached the 
mouth of the Indus a little before the proper season for sail- 
ing. He set out on his march about August 325, leaving 
Nearchus to wait tor the winds, and reached Pura on the con- 
fines of Cannania in two months. His tenth campaign in Asia. 
Nearchns began his voyage in October 325 — October of the 
12th year of Alexander's reign. 

Demetrius Phalereus began to appear in public a&ire about 
the time of the flight of Harpalus to Athens. 


324 


01. 114 Mici*MU Rhodita. Hegelian archm. 

Alexander, having reached the capital of Gedroaia in Octo- 
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ber 325, arrives in Susiana, where Nearchua met him about 
Febroary 324. The whole time cooaumed in the navigation 
from the Indus to Diridotis amounted to 129 days. 

Proclamation at the Olympic games July 324 for the re- 
storation of the exiles, whose total number from all the states 
of Greece was more than 20,000. 

Death of Hephsestion at Ecbatana. Followed by a winter 
campaign against the Cossgri. The winter of the archon He- 
geaias. After that Cosaiean war Alexander approached Baby- 
lon, which he therefore entered in spring B. C. 323. 

Demosthenis de doHtt. IKnarchi adveretu Philocltm. Di- 
aarcin. advertut Demotthenm de HarjMlicia. Demosthenes being 
fined 50 talents withdrew to Trcezen and j£gina. Harpalns 
had fled to Athene after February 325 ; the prosecutions de 
HarpaUda commenced at the end of the archonship of Anticles 
and extended into the year of Hegeaiaa. Dinarchi adt>ertu$ 
Aristogitofum de Horpalids. After the condemnation of De- 
moathenes. 

Timocles the comic poet continued to exhibit comedy after 
this date. 



Cephiioderta archon. Death of Alexander on the SSth of 
Dtnins, Jane B.C. 323. Lamian war, after the death of Alex- 
ander. 

Epicnrus sst. 18 comes to Athens. His early years had been 
passed at Samos, where his father was one of the Athenian co- 
lonists. Death of Diogenes the cynic on the same day aa 
Alexander. Diogenes was near 90 years of age. Bom there- 
fore about B. C. 412. 

Demosthenes remains in exile till after the death of Alex- 
ander. Lycorgufl died about the time of the exile of De- 
mosthenes, or not long before. 

Hyperidis oratio.^iiie(rM. Upon those who fdl jn the Taanian 



Phihdes arclum. Craterua cumea to the aid of Antipat«r 
from Aua. Battle of Cranon on the 7th of Metagitnion, Aug. 
6 ; after which Xenocratee was sent ambassador to Antipater, 
and a Macedonian garrison entered Monychion on the 20th of 
Boedromion, Sept. 17 B.C. 322. After these events Antipater 
and Crateras prosecute war in .lEtolia in the ensuing winter. 
Antipater apon the eubmission of Athens diafranchised 12,000 
of the poorer dtizens and settled some of them in Thrace, 
thus reducing the number to about UOOO. The original num- 
bers, 21,000, were found at the census five years after- 
wards, the 12,000 having been restored after the death of 
Antipater. 

Death of Demosthenes in the little island of Calauria near 
Trozen, two months afler the battle of Cranon, on the 16th of 
I^anepsion, Oct 13 B. C. 322. About the same time Hype- 
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rides had been pat to death by Antipater. Demochares the 
nephew of DemostheneB is already engaged in public afiaire. 

Aristotle, after 1 2 years complete, or 13 current, at Athens, 
proceeded to Chalcis in Eubcea; and died there about the time 
of the death of Demoethenea ia his 63rd year. Theophrastua 
succeeds him. 



Archippus archon. Antipater and Crateras are suddenly 
called from j^tolia into Asia. Victory of Eumenea and death 
of Craterus, before midsummer. News of the victory reached 
the army in Egypt two days after the death of Perdiccas, 
whose attempt to ford the Nile was made before the season of 
the flood, therefore before the summer solstice, when the Nile 
begins to rise. 

DinarchoB flourished at Athena daring the 15 yean which 
followed the death of Demosthenes. 

Menandri Orge. His first exhibition, in his 21et year. 



Ol. 115 Damasiat AmphipoUlania. Nexchmus archon. 
Diphilns flourished. Contemporary with Menander. 
produced 100 comedies, and died at Smjrma. 



ApoUodonu archon. Eumenes retires to Nora, where he is 
blockaded during several months by Antigonns. 

Theophrastua is named at the Euaebian year 1697. com- 
mencing Oct. B. C. 320. 



Archippus archon. Death of Antipater at past 60, while Eu- 
menes is still blockaded in Nora. The siege lasted through a 
winter, and till the spring of 318. He is Uberated after the 
death of Antipater. 

Deroades is put to death at the time of the decease of Anti- 



Demogeneg archoa. Death of Phocioo Kt. 86 on the I9th of 
Muoychion, April or May B. C. 31?. Philip Arrhideeus is put 
to death by Olympias about September 317. Agathoclea be- 
comes tyrant of Syracuse. 

Census at Athens. The numbers are 21,000 citizens, or 
males above the age of 20 years, 10.000 metecci, 400,000 
slaves. When the women and children are added to the citi- 
zens and metxci, the total free population will be abont 
127,660 persons, and 400,000 slaves being added will give 
527,1360 for the total population of Attica, with Salamis. 

The orators Hegemon and Fythocles are put to death with 
Phocion. Demetrius Phalereus governs Athens for 10 years 
ending in September B. C. 307. 



316 



01.116 Oemoatkenes Laco. Democlidei archon. 
Campaign of Antigonus against Eumenes in Upper Asia, 
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continued tUl the winter. Meanwhile Olympias ia beaieged at 
Pydna byCassander in the winter. 

[The decree of Sophocles against the philosophera is ather 
at OL 116 or Ol. 118. This law was opposed by Philo but de- 
fended by Demochares. It did not enact that the philosophers 
should be banished, but only subjected them to regulation and 
restraint. The law was repealed in the following year.] 


315 


Antigonus and Enmenes. which ends in the death of Eu- 
menes, early in the year 315, while it was still winter. Enmenea 
perished at the age of 45 years. He had been 7 years current 
in the service of Philip, B. C. 342—336. Olympias, having 
been besieged through the winter by Caasander, in the begin- 
ning of spnag B. C. 315 is captured and put to death. Caa- 
sander rebuilds Thebes in the 20th year after its destruction by 
Alexander. It waa destroyed in October 335, restored before 

Polemo succeeds Xenocrates after midsummer of 316. Xeno- 
crates at his death waa in his 82nd year. Contemporary with 
Polemo is Crantor. 


314 


Death of .lEschines the orator at Samoa. He might sarvive 
Alexander 9 years, and die at the age of 75 in the year 314. 


313 




312 


Demetrius is defeated at Gaza by Ptolemy and Selencua 

session of Babylonia. Prom hence the era of the Selevdda 
begins Oct. 1 B. C. 312. Demetrius is now in his 22nd year. 
(Alexis in the Pyratautt aUudes to Seleucus.) 


311 


Shmmidet archon. 


310 


Biermnnemon archon. Agathocles lands ia Africa at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun, which happened Aug. 15 B. C. 
310, after his defeat at Himera, which waa in June or July 
preceding. 

Epicurus m his 32nd year began to teach at Mytilene and 
Lampaacus, 


309 


Demetrius anhon. 


308 


01. 116 Andnmaiet Coriiahiiu. Charima archm. 
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Anatierates archon. Demetiiiu approacbea tbe Pirsga os 
the 36th of Thargelion, June 307- He besieges Munychia, 
occupies MegariL, and pata dovra tbe oligarchy at Atbuia 15 
yeara after its establishment. Demetriua Fhalerena, who had 
governed Athens 10 years, retires to Thebes. 

Agathocles, who hkd been nearly four years in Africa, qnita 
it at the close of 30/. 

LycurguB 17 yean after hia death is honoured with a statue. 
Dinarchus goes into exile. Tbeae bonoara to Lycorgus and 
the exile of Dinarchus happened upon the ascendency of the 
democratical party throagh the victory ttf Demetriua Polior- 



Stilpo is at Megara at its capture by 



CoTixbM archon. Demetrius after the bberation of Athens 
defeats Ptolemy in a great sea-fight before nudenmmer 306. 
After that action Antigonus Lysimachos Selencus and Ptolemy 
assume the title of king. 

Epicurus, having taught at Mytilene and Lampsacns 5 years 
current, returns to Athens ; where he taught about 36 years, 
till his death at the age of 72, in January B. C. 270. 

PhilocboruB the bistoriao, author of the JltMt, already holds 
the office of Upovtiitot at Athens. 

Alexis the comic poet is still living in tbe time of Antigonus 
and Demetrius. He had exhibited comedy at least 50, perhaps 
60 years, before, and lived to a very advanced age. 



yeara were accomplished before its final restoration. 
Theopompas the historian is still living. 



01. ] 19 Andromene* CeraitMut. PHerecles arciim. 
Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius in spring 304. 



Leottratut arckon. Peace concluded with the Rbodians by 
Demetrius after a year's siege. The siege of Rhodes termi- 
nated in tbe spring of 303. After the peace with the Rbodians 
Demetrius sails to Greece to oppose Gassander. 

Anaxippos the comic poet flourished. 



Nicoclti archoK, Campaign of Demetrius in Greece against 
Cassander. Antigonus moves into Cappadodia against Ljrsi- 
macbus, Selencus approaches from Upper Asia. The three 
kings winter in Asia. The winter of the archoa Nicocles. 

Demochares nephew of Demostbenea is banished by the 
party of Stratodes. 
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Archedicos the comic poet wot contemporary with Demo- 
charee, whom he satirised. 



CaUiarcku* arehon. Demetrius, after his initiBtioii at Athens 
in MuuychioD, April 301, passed to Ephesus to join his hther. 
The three kings, having passed the winter in winter quarters, 
engage at Ipsus in I%rygia about the month of Auguat B. C. 
301. Anttgonns is slain in the battle at the age of 81 years. 

Hierooymas of Cardia the historian floDrished. He had 
been the compaoion of Eumenes, and fell into the hands of 
Antigonus apon the death of Eumenes. After the death of 
AntigonoB he was appointed governor of Boeotia by Demetrius 
in 293. He mentioned in hu history the death of Antigonus 
in 301, the death of Lysimachus in 281, the death of Fyrrhos 
in 272. He therefore continued to write history in the reign 
of the second Antigonus, 50 years after the death of Alexan- 
der. But he lived 104 years. 

Fhilippides the comic poet ridiculed the honours paid to De. 
metriua by Stratocles the demagogue ; the flattery of voting 
Munychion to be Anthesterion, and the lodging Demetrius 
the Parthenon. 



Birth of Lyco the peripatetic. 



Eucteman archon. The siege of Athens by Demetrius during 
the tyranny of Lachares was about two years after the battle 
of Ipsus. After that battle Deraetiiua being excluded from 
Athena sailed to the Chersonese. Not long after, Seleucua 
married his daughter Stratonice, after which Demetrius occu- 
pied Cilicia, and then proceeded to the siege of Athens. The 
city pressed by femine surrendered. Lachares, who bad been 
Micoaraged by Cassander, escaped into Beeotia, where he was 
Bssaasinated. 

ArcesilauB flourished in 01. 120, although now only 17 years 
of age. Zeno of Citium flourished. He came to Athena in the 
time of Crates the cynic, heard Crates, Stilpo, and Xenocratea 
or Polemo, and taught at Athens 58 years. 

Demetrius the comic poet was contemporary with Seleucus 
Agathocles and Lachares, whom he mentioned in hu Areopa- 
gita. A poet therefore of the New Comedy. 



Mnetidenua archon, 

(Diyllus closed bis history in 26 books about this period. 
The narrative was continued by Fsaon of Platsea.) 



Ot. 131 Pythagoraa MagnniuM II. Niciai arekoa. 
Death of Cassander, 19 yews after the death of Olympias. 
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Demetriua Phalereus after the death of Ctuaander wlthdrawa 
to Egypt. 

Nicoatratut archoH, 

Ob/mpiodoTUi archon, Demetriiu having removed the aoni 
of Cassaoder reigns in Macedonia 7 years. 



*The archon of Ol, 121.4 is wanting. 



Ol. 1 23 AntigoMu Maeedo. PhUipjnu archott. 
Dioarchug retumB from eiile after a baniabment of 1 5 years, 
which terminate in September 292. 



Death of Menander «t. 52. He left 105 dramas. 



Demetrius celebrates tlie Pythian games at Athens, being 
excluded from Delphi by the iE^tolians, in the autumn of B. C. 
290 01.122.3. 



Death of Agathocles of Syracuse. He had reigned 28 and 
lived 72 years. 

Fosidippua be^ns to exhibit comedy. 



01. 123 Atttigoiuu Maeedo II. 



Demetrius is driven from Macedonia by Pyrrhus, after an 
occupation of 7 years. 

Strato succeeds Tfaeophrastos, who had presided about 35 
years. Strato was succeeded by Lyco in B. C. 270. Crates, 
the friend and disciple of Polemo, the master of Arcesilaus, 
flourished at the time of the misfortunes of Demetrius Polior- 



PynhuB is driven from Macedonia after s 
session by Lysimachua. 



Ptolemy Fhiladelphos is associated in the kingdom of Egypt 
by his father. 



01. 124 Phihnulvi PhanaliuM. 



Death of Demetrius Poliorcetes in his captivity at Apamea 
or Pella act. 54, three years after his surrender to Seleucus. 
Fixed to this year by the reign of his son Antigonus Gonatas. 
Death of Ptolemy Soter »t. 84, forty years after the death of 
Alexander. 

Demetrius Phalereus is in great credit at Alexandria till the 
death of Soter. Upon whose death Demetrius was disgraced 
by Philadelphus and perished in co&finement. 

Sopater of Paphas still continued to exhibit comedy. He 
flourished for more than 40 years. 
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Lysimacbos is defeated and slain by Selenciu about seven 
months corrent before the death of Selencns bimself, or in Jnly 
B.C.281. 



01. 125 LaJai £gimui». Gorgias archott. 

SeleucQB is murdered by Ptolemy Cerannns in the 32nd year 
of his reign, in Jsnuary B. C. 260. 

Pyirhus passed into Italy in the spring; of 280, when he 
found I^evinns coosol, the year before the irmption of the 
Gaols into Greece, and two years before tfaelr destruction at 
Delphi. 

Rise of the Acham League within Ol. 134. 4 aboat tbe time 
of the passage of Pyrrhas into Italy. Polybius, who gives 
these dates, also enumerates 38 years between the establish- 
ment of the League and the victory of Catulos at the .£gates 
in 242. But 242-I- 38=B. C. 280 for the era of the Le^e, 
in conformity with the other compntation. 

Ceraunna is slain by the Gauls 9 mootbe after tbe marder 
of Seleucgs, and I7 (or rather 16) months after the death of 
Lysimacbos ; or October B. C. 280. 

Demosthenes is bononred with a statne on the motion of 
his nephew Democharea : Demochares himself received the 
same honour ten years afterwards on tbe motion of bis son 
Laches. Demochares ia now in advanced age, for his mother 
was two years yoanger than Demosthenes, and born in 380, 
100 years before the present date, Demochares had been 
engaged in public afiaira 42 years before tbe year of Gorgias, 
in the time of Antipater, and had held the highest offices. He 
opposed the party of Demetrins Phalereas and disapproved of 
the honours paid to Demetrias Foliorcetes. Of the duration 
of his exile we have no account. 

Birth of Chrysippas. He died «l. 73 about 50 years after 
Zeao. The soccession was Zeno, Gleanthes, ChiyeippuB. 



Aiuuicratea arehtm. Irruption of the Gauls into Greece. 
Second year of the war of Pyrrhus in Italy. 

Zeno of Citium flourished in 01. 1 25 in the reign of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas. He was in great &vour with Antigonust and 
died before him. Zeno lived 98 years. 



DenucU* archon. The Gauls, repnlsed in the year of Anaxi- 
crates, pass into Alia in the archonship of Democles. They 
were c^ed into Asia by Nicomedes tdng of Bithynia. 

The fonr Schools of Philosophy at Athens arc directed at 
this time by Strato, Zeno, Epicums, Arcesilsus. Strato died 
in 270, Epicums in January 270, Arcesilans in 241. Polemo 
is still living, and probably Crates. But Arcesilaus seems to 
have founded the Middle Academy in their lifetime, perhaps 
at the death of Grantor, who died before Polemo and Crates, 
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§ 1 Ppthian oAifEa. 

In the war of the AmphictyonB against Cirrha thia oity 
was taken in the archonship of Simon, and the war was ended 
in the aixth year after that event, in the arohonshtp of Dama- 
Bias. Eurylocfaus, who commanded the Amphictyonio forces, 
was assisted by Clisthenea tyrant of SieyonS ^^o 1^ the 
quota of troops from Sicyoo, and by Solon, and foroes from 
Athens commanded by Alcmseon. 

The Cirrhsean or Orisssean war was terminated in the third 
year of the ASth Olympiad, B.O. 586. From that date, the 
48th Olympiad, the Pythiads were computed, and the Pythian 
games were held every four years, like the Olympic. The 
first Pythia were celebrated in 01. 48. 3 ; at these first Pythian 
games a crown was appointed to be the prize of the victor, 
according to the Parian Marble, but according to Pausanias 
the crown was not added till the seoond oelebratitm, in 01. 49. 

That the Pythian games were celebrated in every third 
Olympic year, and not, as some have held, in the seoond, is 
demonstrated by many testimonies. The third Olympic year 
is Assigned for 01. 48 by Pausanias, for 01. 49 by Hieronymns, 
for 01. 102 by Diodoms, for 01. 101 by Demosthenes, for 01. 
1 12 by Dionysius, for 01. 108 by Demosthenes, for 01. 96 by 
Plutarch. 

As to the season in which the Pythian games w6re cele- 
brated, a considerable error prevailed. The Pythia were 
assigned to the spring, and the eleventh Attic month Thar- 
gelion by Scaliger, to the tenth Attic month Munychion by 
Dodwell, Corsini, Wesseling, Barthelemi, Larcher; to the 
ninth Attic month Elaphebolion by Petitus. Mr. Boeokh 
follows Oorsini and places the Delphian month Bucatius, in 
which the Pythia were celebrated, at the Attic month Muny- 
chion. But evidence remains to shew that the gomes were 
held in the autumn, in the second or third Attic month Meta- 
gitnion or Boedromion. This is determined 1 by the Pythia 
which followed the battle of Ooronea in OL 96. 3 ; 2 by the 
Pythia which followed the seizure of the Oadmea in 01. 99. 3 ; 

* CfitthenM U dowiribed in h newly iram ir rir rpii airtai Bal iiiJrmm, 

dbooTBiad fiaKniaiit of Nicolaui Dun*- ml Btrfi*ltt asUUii imrt/tnif, In tr 

■aBnm in CM. EuoiU. puUiibed br f xw nfut^vsn. nmrm^^Ui^ify^ 

Hr. MaOw Fn«m. Hbt. Or. torn. 3 Ir ral J^(fri)} <T«\««rvrw. 
P>395> whidi coMhidM, i-nifirm Ihai- 
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3 by the Pjftkia which followed the diaiaaDtUDg of the towiu 
of Phocis in OL 108. 3 ; 4 by the games whidi followed the 
oatise of the Crown, in 01. 1 12. 3 ; 5 by the time of the death 
of Jason of Phene in 01. 102. 3. 

§ 2 The duration of the reign of the PiEiurrRATiDA is vari- 
ously computed. The numbers of Aristotle and Thuoydides 
give the foUoiring periods : 

y- 

Pisistratus 33 

His eons 18 

To the battle of Marathon (complete) 19 
70 
PisifltratuB had three distinct periods of government, inter- 
rupted by two exiles. According to Aristotle, in 33 years he 
reigned I?- Whence it follows that he was 16 years in 
exile. Herodotus expressee the duration of the seoond eule 
to hare been ten years complete or eleven years current. But 
if the duration of the second was 1 or 11 years, the dura- 
tion of the first exile was 5 or 6 years. These faots are 
known, but the duration of his three periods of government, 
and especially of his first and third, is not so clearly ascer- 
tained. 

We may assume the first tyranny to have been about 6 
years, the first exile 6, the second exile 10 years complete. 
ThoBO numbers leave 10 years for the third and final establish- 
ment, as in the following table. 

,. y. B. C. 

1 Pidstratus usurps the tyranny.. .6 560 

- Birth of Hippias (560) 

7 Hrst exile 6 554 

IS Seoond tyranny 1 548 

14 Seoond exile 10 547 

24 Third tyranny 10 537 

34 Death of Pisistratus 527 

As Pi^ratue died in the beginning of B. 0. 527, and as 
Hipparchus was slain in August 514, the actual duration of 
the reign of Hipparchus was about ISr. 6" ; and, as Hippias 
finally withdrew from Athens about September 5 1 0, the go- 
vernment of the sons of Pisistratus may be computed at 
ijy 8"< or 18 years current, agreeing with the description of 
Aristotle. 
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One of the preceding tables exhibits the geDealogy of the 
EuiTsthenidte and FroclidiE, the other, the reigns of this 
double race of Spartan kings. In the table of reigns Aristo- 
dfflutis is inserted as Brst king of Sparta ; in the genealogy he 
is omitted. But, to give every possible advantage to the 
computation of time by the generations, Aristodemus should 
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also be inserted. In that oaae, Oleomenes III, who died 
B. G. 220, is the 25tli from Ariatodenius, and Enrydamidas, 
who waa put to death bj Oleomenea about B. 0. 224, is (if 
we omit the doubtful Etmomtu) the 26th, Aiistodemus him- 
sdf being included. 

The first reifpis of this race to which we can assign a date 
are tboee of J^naxandrides and Ariston, who are made coc- 
temporaiy with each other and with Onesus by Herodotus. 
The time of Orcesus is known. That of Anaxandrides may 
be probably fixed by many incidents. But the duration of 
the r^gns of the 15 predecessors of Anaxandrides, and of the 
13 predecessors of Ariston is left to the conjectures of chro- 
nologers. Polydonu and Theopompns are known to have 
been contemporary, and to have reigned through the long 
period of the first Messenian war. But the exact time of 
their accessions or the precise duration of their reigns cannot 
be determined. The chronology which fixes the S^um to 
B. 0. 1104 allows about 540 years to the 15 predecessors of 
Anaxandrides, and as many to the IS predecessors of Ari- 
ston. In the times of known ehronology 1 generations and 
16 reigns, from Anaxandrides to Cleomenes III inclusive, fill 
S40 years; and 12 generations and 14 reigns from Ariston 
to ArchidamuB V occupy the same period. Laroher extends 
the term to 350 years. These 350 years would give for 10 
generations 35 years each, and for 12 generations 29 years 
each. They would give for the 16 reigns 22 years nearly, 
and for the 14 reigns 25 years. In the preceding period the 
Vulgar Chronology, which is that of Eratosthenes, assumes 
reigns and generations to be equivalent, and in 540 years 
assigns 36 eaoh to the 1 5 reigns or generations, and SS each 
to the fourteen. In the times of known chronology the reigns 
of the Spartan kings are found to be from 22 to 25 years 
each on an average, and the generations from 29 to 35 years. 
If we take the mean of these two last nombera, 32 years, and 
if we suppose reigns to be equivalent to generations, and com- 
pute fifteen predecessors to Ariston before B. G. 560, instead 
of the juster number thirteen, the result 32 x 15=480 will 
nevertheless be an amount 64 years below the date of Era- 
tosthenes. 
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We propofle briefly to describe those kings who fall within 
the em of Pisifltratus, aod their suooeesora, down to the ex- 
tinotion of the Spartan kingdom. 



16 Anaxaodridet. The 16th 
king of Sparta and the 15th 
both incloBiTe from Earyethenee. 
Contemporaiy with CrcesoB. He 
reigned long ; for Cleomenee was 
not boni till some time after bia 
father's acceMion, aod yet bad 
attained maturity when he aac- 
ceeded. Even the younger aon 
Doriena waa grown up at the 
death of Anaxandridea. And, at 
Cleomenee wbb king ae early aa 
B. C. 520, Anaxandrides came to 
the throne probably aa earlv as 
560, about the time at which 
Croesus began to reign. Anaxan- 
drides by bia second marriage 
bad Cleomenea bis eldeat son, by 
his former wife he bad Dorieus 
Leonidas and Cleombrotus. Do. 
rieos the second son npon the 
death of hia father withdrew with 
a band of adventurers to seek a 
foreign settlement, and was slain 
a few years ai^er in Sidlv, with 
most (rf bia foUQwers. Cleom- 
brotos the youngest son of Anax- 
andrides was father of Pansaniaa 
who commanded at Plattea ; and 
from him the future kinga of this 
line were descended. In the 
reign of Anaxandrides the Spar- 
tana were sacceasful in a war 
with Tegea. Hey had concluded 
that war when Groesas aent into 
Greece for soccoars against the 
Persians. 

17 Cteomene^ the I7th king, 
was in the throne when the Pla- 
ttnuis put tbemHelves nnder the 
protection of Athens; which hap- 
pened in B. C. 519. He com- 
manded the forces sent to expel 
the HsistratidB in 610, and was 
king when Darius tent to demand 



PaocLinx. 
14 Ariston the 14th king of 
Sparta, the 14th from Procles, 
and the 7th from Tbeopompnt, 
both extremes being included. 
Ariston like bia colleague had a 
long reign, for be married three 
wives succesrively, and remained 
long without iasue after be was 
king ; and Demaratus, the son of 
the third, was grown up when he 
succeeded his father. Ariston 
was king aa early as B. C. 560 
on account of the Tegean war, 
which was carried on in his reign, 
and yet was concluded before 
554. And, as bis successor De- 
maratus was deposed in 491, the 
reign of Ariston mutt have been 
long, since the two reigns of the 
father and son were equal to 70 
years, of which the son Demara- 
tus might reign nearly twenty. 



15 Demaratns, the I5th Idng 
of 'the house of the ProclidK, was 
king in 510 at the expulsion of 
the Hsistratidte, and vrat joined 
in command with Cleomenea soon 
afterwards (about the year 507) 
in an expedition into Attica, which 
Detnaratut disapproved. His dis- 
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Agidx. 
earth and water from the jEgi- 
uetans. After the tranaactionB at 
^gina, which happened in 491, 
the year before the battle of Ma- 
rathon, DemaratuB waa deposed 
through the influence of Cleo- 
menes. Cleomenea therefore died 
aboDt B. C. 491. Between the 
first mention of him and the laat 
is a tpace of 2d Tears. Cleomenea 
IB mentioned as king of Sparta in 
the beginning of the reign of Da- 
rins, when Syloson was restored 
at Samoa, aa early as B. C. 519, 
theSrdyearof DivioB. Gorgothe 
only daughter of Cleomenes, who 
was 8 or 9 years old in B. C. 500 
when Aristagoraa visited Sparta, 
and therefore bom about B. C. 
509, was married to her nncle 
Leonidas. 



18 Leonidas the third son of 
Anaiaudrides succeeded a little 
before the battle of Marathon. 
He was the Slit from Hercules, 
both extremes being included, 
shun at Thermopylae in July B. C. 
460 in the I Ith year of his reign. 
In Leonidas we arrive at an exact 
chronology, which we have gra- 
doally approached in the two pre- 
ceding reigna. We can determine 
the beginning of the reign ot 
Anazandridea within a very few 
years by the incidents of the Te- 
gean vrar and the reign of Crceaus. 
We can fix the dea^ of Cleome- 
nes perhqw within a year. Bat 



PROCLIDX. 

senaions with his colleague in the 
afiairs of jGgina happened in 49 1 , 
and Cleomenes immediately af- 
terwards procured his deposition. 
He withdrew to the court of Per- 
sia, was well received by Darias, 
and accompanied Xerxee into 
Greece. His descendants are 
said to have continned long in 
Persia. XenojAon mentions En- 
rysthenes and Proclea, descend- 
ants of Demaratns, as possessing 
Pergamus Teuthrania and Hali- 
aama, the gift of the king of 
Persia to their ancestor. Prodes 
was found at Teuthrania by the 
Cyrean army in the year 400. 
According to an anecdote in 
Plutarch Demaratus was living 
when Themistocles was an exile 
in Persia in 495, so that he sur- 
vived hia deposition almost 30 
years. He reigned 19 years B. C. 
510 — 491, and, as he was grown 
ap at his accession, he might be 
upwards of 70 when Themistocles 
arrived at the Pereian court. This 
king was distinguished as being 
the only king of Sparta down to 
the time of Herodotus who had 
gained an Olympic victory with 
the chariot of four horses. 

16 Leotychides, the successor 
of Demaratus, was of a coUateral 
branch of the Proclidre ; the com- 
mon ancestor of Demaratns and 
Leotychidee was Theopompus; 
Demaratns being the 8th and 
Leotychides the 9th from Theo- 
pompus. He succeeded by the 
management of Cleomenes in 
491, and commanded jointly with 
Xanthippus the father of Pericles 
at My<»le in 479. He afterwards 
went into exile for taking bribes 
in Thessaly. The time of that 
exile is determined by the firat 
year of his successor Archida- 
mus, whose 4th year was com- 
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the actual period of the death of 
Leonidas is detennined with pre- 

19 Pleistarchoa. Cleombrotos 
the youngest aon of AuEucaadrides 
died in 479, and Pausanias ae re- 
geut during the minority' of Plei- 
Btarchus commanded at Platna. 
He commanded the confederates 
for one j^ear after the retreat of 
Xerxea, and wsa then recalled. 
At the time of his death, which 
happened a few years afterwards, 
he was atOl regent. Fleistarchus 
died without issue in 45S. He 
reined about 22 years from the 
death of his father Leonidas. 

20 Fleistoanax son of Pausanias 
and grandson of Cleombrotus, 
and the 18th from Eurysthenes, 
reigned 50 years ending in B. C. 
408. He was a minor at his ac- 
cession. His uncle Nicomedes, 
younger son of Cleombrotus, com- 
manded as regent at the battle of 
Tanagra in 457- Twelve years 
afterwards, in 445, Fleistoanax 
commanded in person in the in- 
vasion of Attica. After that expe- 
dition he was banished on a sus- 
picion of having been bribed to 
retire. He was 19 years current 
in exile. Still in exile in 427, 
when bis son Pausanias a minor 
reigned in his stead. He had re- 
turned before 42 1, the year of the 
50 years' truce. His exile then 
seems to have continued B. C. 
444 — 126, and was included in 
his reign of 50 years. 

21 Pausanias son of Fleistoanax, 
though a minor, reigned daring 
tuH father's exile. After the death 
of Fleistoanax in 408, he reigned 
14 years, at the end of which 
term be also was sent into exile. 
He was banished in 394, soon 
after the death of Lysander, who 
had Men at Haliartus in 395. 



PaocLins. 
pleted at the time of the earth- 
quake in 464. Leotychides, then, 
went into exile in 469. 

Zeuxidamufl son of Leotychides 
died before his father. 

17 Archidamus II, the ISA 
from Procles and 1 1 th fi*om 
Theopompus, succeeded on the 
deposition of his grandfather in 
B. C. 469. He led the first ex- 
pedition into Attica in the Pelo- 
ponneaian war in 431 , the second 
in 430, and the third in 428. 
In the fourth expedition in 42? 
Cleomenes commanded, and Agia 
son of Archidamua in the fifth in 
426. Archidamus therefore died 
between the third and the fifth 
expedition, about 427, and reign- 
ed 42 year*. 

18 Agis II son of Archidamus 
was already in the throne early 
in the year 426, and surrived 
the war with Elia, which lasted 
till the summer of 399. This 
king therefore reigned 28 years. 
In the Table of reigns the reign 
of Agis is stated at 29 years 
curreHt, and the reign of Age- 
silaus at 37 cotnpkte } the one 
reigned something more than 28 
years, the other something less 
than 38. 

The son of Agis, Leotychides, 
vras excluded from the succes- 
sion, and AgesilauB was pre- 
ferred through the interest of 
Lysander. 

19 Ageailaus II younger son 
of Archidamus, and 19th from 
Procles, succeeded his brother 
A^s. He passed into Asia with 
an army in 396, was recalled 
when he had already completed 
the second year in Asia, and 
gained the battle of Coronea in 
August 394. He continued to 
possess the chief direction of die 
afbirs of Lacedamon till the 
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Fausanias wu sdll liriag in 
385, when MontiDea was besieged 
by his son AgeBipoliB. 

22 Ageiipolis I, ton of Fauea- 
niao, WBS a minor at his accession 
in 394. The victory at Corinth 
in 394 was gained by his guardian 
Aristodemos. He reigned 14 
years, and died of fever at mid- 
Bommer 380 in the third campaign 
of the Olynthiao war. 

23 Cleombrotos succeeded his 
brother in the summer of 380, 
reigned 9 yeara, and fell at Leuc- 
tra in July 371. 

34 Ageaipolis II eldest son of 
CleombrotoB reigned a year, and 
died in 370. 

25 Cleomenes II succeeded his 
brother Agesipolis IL He reigned 
60y 10m within B.C. 370— 309. 
Of his two sons, Acrotatas the 
eldest died before him ; Cleony- 
mns tlie younger opposed the 
generals of Craterus, who was in 
Greece in B. C. 322, towards the 
end of the reign of Cleamenea. 
CleoDvmus was afterwards a com- 
petitor for the kingdom with his 
nephew Areua. 



26 Areus I grandson of Cleo- 
menes II, and 23rd in descent 
from EoryHthenes, succeeded his 
grandfather in 309, and reigned 
44 years. Cleonymus the uncle 
of Areua, being disappointed of 



PnocLiDx. 
death of Epaminwidas, which 
happened in Jane 362. After 
that, be undertook the Egyptian 
expedition, when he waa past 80, 
and died on hia return home, 
about the close of the year 361, 
He rdgned then B. C. 398—361 
both inclusive, a space of 38 
years current. He b^an to 
reign in about the 10th year of 
Fansaniaa. His colleagues of the 
other house were Agesipolis I 
Cleombrotus I Agesipolia II and 
Cleomenes II, in the 9th or 10th 
year of whose long reign Agesi- 
laus died. 

20 ArcbidamoB III son of 
Agenlaos, a young man in 378, 
gained the tearltss batlU in 367< 
before his accession. 

Archidamus aapported the 
Fhocisns in the Sacred war, 
which began in the 5th year of 
his reign. He assisted Fhilome- 
lue secretly at first. Acccwding 
to Theopompus he was corrupted 
fay bribes. He was slain in Italy 
in August 338, in the 23rd year 
of his reign computed from De- 
cember 361. He might be about 
60 years of age. 

21 Agis III sncceeded his fa- 
ther Archidamus III in August 
338. He WBB skin in battle at 
the latter end of 331 ; whidi 
limits his rragn to 8 yearm cur- 
rent. 

At the time of the battle o( 
Issus in 333 Agis was commn- 
nicatiiig with the Fersian naval 
commanders in the JEgxaa, to 
obtain supplies for the war 
against the Macedonians. 

22 Endamidas I, younger son 
of Arcbidamns III, succeeded his 
brother Agis in the year 330, in 
the 40th year of tiie rrign (tf 
Cleomenes II. 

23 ArcUdanuu IV son of £u- 
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the Miccewion, brought PyirhuB 
agiiost Spartft in B. C. 272, in 
the 37th year of Arena, when his 
son Acrototni wu now grown np. 
Areas aasiited the Athenians in a 
war against Antigoniu eon of De- 
metriiu, who began to reign in 
283. This king of Sparta was 
slain at Corinth. Areas I was con- 
temporary with Onias I high priest 
of Uie Jews, who died in the 9th 
year of the reign of Areas, and to 
whom the embassy was sent in 
1 Uocc. XII. 20. 

37 Acrotatus, son of Areas I, 
was tiain in battle near Megalo- 
polis by the tyrant Aristodemos, 
who lived in the time of Aratns 
of Sicyon, and who was pnt to 
death by Demophanes and £cde< 
mue, disciples of the philosopher 
Arcesilaas. The valour of Aicro- 
tatuB saved Sparta from Pyrrhna 
in 272, during the absence of his 
&ther Areas in Crete. Areus and 
Acrotatus who reigned a little he- 
fore Cleomencfl III, are accused 
by Phylarchos of having chsnged 
the mode of liviog and corrupted 
the ancient simplicity of Sparta. 

28 Areas II, a postbumoas son, 
died at 8 years of age. He was 
the 6th from Cleombrotas (who 
fell at Leuctra about 110 years 
before the birth of Areas) and the 
25th from Earysthenes. Leonidas, 
who succeeded him, was only the 
23rd from Earysthenes and the 
great grandson of Cleombrotas. 

29 Leonidas II, a^r having 
been regent for 8 years during the 
life of AreuB 11, became king on 
the death of the minor. By the 
management of the party of Agis 
his colleague, he was deposed, and 
his soD-in-law Cleombrotas made 
king in his stead. The first reign 
therefore of Leonidas continued 
to about the year 243. 



Pboclida. 
damidaB was already king in 296, 
when fae was defeated l^ Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in the 14th 
year of Areas I. 

24 Endamidas IJ. Plutarch 
thus deduces his descent from 
the great Agesilaus: "Archida- 
" mus,who fell by the Hessapians 
" at Mandoninm in Italy, was 
" the son of Agesilaus. The 
" elder son of Archidamas was 
" Agis, the younger was Euda- 
" midas, who, after Agis had 
" been slain by Antipater near 
" Megalopolis, held the king- 
" dom. From him came Archi- 
" damns; from Archidamus an- 
" other Endamidas ; from Euda- 
" midas Agis." 

25 Agis IV, the son of Eoda- 
midas II, was the 24tb from 
Procles and the 6th from Agesi- 
laos II, both extremeH being in- 
claded. After the Uberation of 
Corinth by Aratns, in July 243, 
Agis led an army against him, 
and was repulsed. But in a war 
between the Achsan leagne and 
the iEtolians Agis joined his 
forces to Aratus. This war seems 
to have occurred between B. C. 
243 and 239, while Oeomtvotua 
li was his colleague. The death 
of Agis fallowed immediately af- 
terwards. 

26 Eorydamidaa son of Agis 
IV socceeded bis fotber, while 
yet a child, He was poisoned 
by his colleagae Cleomenes III 
son of Leonidas. 

27 Archidamus son of Endami- 
das and brother of Ag^ IV reign- 
ed at the same time with Cleo- 
menes III, by whom he was pat to 
death. He was slain some time 
after the accession of Cleomenes 
by those who had been parties to 
the death of Agis IV. Archida- 
mus V left sons who were living 
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30 Cleombrotus II was ap- 
pointed king on the deposition 
of Leonidas. During the abBence 
of Agis on a military expedition 
Leonidas returned, recovered the 
kingdom, and put Agis to death, 
about the year 240. 

31 Cleomenes III the Slst king, 
the 24th in descent from Eary< 
athenes, and the 8th from Pausa- 
niai who fought at natsea, suc- 
ceeded his father Leonidas abont 
4 years after the death of Agis. 
Uereignadl6years, and was put 
to death in the third year after 
his flight from Greece. The 
war of CUomenea had lasted three 
years when he fled. The firBt 
campaign is in 224, the second 
in 223, the last, and the battle of 
SeUasia, in the summer of 222. 
From his death in 220 we obtain 
the date of his accesuon, B. C. 
236. 

32 Agesipolis III. After the 
death of Cleomenes, Agedpolia 
III, a minor, grandson of Cle- 
ombrotus II, was elected king, 
and given to Ly curgus for a col- 
league ; who soon deposed him. 
Among those who joined Pla- 
mininue in 195 was AgesipoUs, 
then an exile. He was murdered 
by pirates about the year 183. 
Agesipolis, who might be 40 
years of age at his death, would 
be the 25th in descent from Eu- 
ryethenes, if his grandbther Cle- 
ombrotos was in the same gene- 
ration as Leonidas IL 



[part II. 

Proclidx. 
at the death of Cleomenes III in 
220, but were passed over, and 
the kingdom was given to a 
stranger. Arcbidamus V was 
therefore the last king of the race 
of the Proclidse. 

Lycurgns, not of the royal h.- 
mily, bribed the ephors to elect 
him king, about three years after 
the battle of Sellaiia. He was 
followed by Machanidas and Na- 
bis. The former was defeated 
and slain by Philopcemen. Nabis 
was defeated byPhilopcemen, and 
slain by the jEtolians in the con- 
sulship of flamininns and Domi- 
tius B.C. 192, when Lacednmon 
was added to the Achaean league. 
The laws of Lyatrgta were abo- 
lished by Piuiopamn in 188. 
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Herodotus and Thucydidea omit all notice of the three first 
kings, and make Perdiooaa the first king of Macedonia ; at 
least of the dynasty founded by the Temenidee. 

9 Amyntaa reigned at the time of the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidfe from Athena in 510. He was already advanced 
in years, and his son Alexander arrived at manhood, when 
Megabazus the Persian general Bubdued Thrace and sent am- 
boafladors to Amyntas to require hla submission. These 
tranaactions happened about the year 507. Of the predecea- 
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aora of Amyntas, with respect to the times in which they 
reigned, nothing is known. 

10 Alexander son of Amyntaa (the 10th lung according to 
t^runologers], who was king at ttie Persian inTasioo in 480, 
was still living in 463, when Cimon recovered Thasoa. If he 
euooeeded aoon after 507, and was still alive in 463, he might 
reign something more than 40 years. Alexander presented 
himself at the Olympic games as a competitor, and made out 
bis title to be admitted as a Oredc by descent. 

11 Perdiccas II. Nicomedes and liie Parian Marble assign 
to this king 41 years, Theopompus 35, Anazimenes 40, Hie- 
ronymus 2S, Marayas Philochorus and Dexippns 23 years. 
He was living at the latter end of 414, at least 86 years after 
the accession of his father Alexander, and abont 93 years 
after the year 50?, when Alexander was already a young 
man. The shorter date for his reign, 23 years, is the less 
probable, because it would extend the reign of Alexander to 
more thoa GO years B. G. 500 — 437, ^^^ would suppose him 
to have lived 70 years after a period at which he bad already 
arrived at manhood. Dodwell therefore with reason supposes 
the longer periods to be nearer the truth, and assumes the 
accession of Perdiccas to have fallen within 454. This date 
would suppose the two reigns to have been 45 + 4 1 = 86 years. 
From the ancertainty with regard to the reign of Perdiccas, 
we may form some judgment of the credit due to the num- 
bers assigned by chronologera to the reigns of the preceding 
kings. In Amyntaa I and Alexander I we gradually arrive 
at greater certainty, and are enabled nearly to determine 
their times. But the first epoch in this aeries of reigns of 
which we ean name the year is the last year of Perdiccas II, 
whose death may be placed in the (vchonship of Pisander 
B. 0. 41^ 

12 Archelaus the ninth in descent ttota the first Perdiccas 
succeeded in the beginning of the year 413. He reigned 14 
years, and was assassinated by conspirators, among whom 
was Cratteua, Crateuas, or Graterus, in 399, in the aroboa- 
ship of Laches. Archelaus is recognised by Thucydidea as 
the son of Perdiccas II. 

13 After the aaaasain Craterus was removed, Orestes aon 
of Archelaus was made king under the guardianship of Aero- 
pus. We may with Dezippus assign 4 years to Orestes the 
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minor, and 2 years to the sole reign of Aeropus, after the 
death of the minor. But theee 6 years were not oomplete ; 
for between Laches, in whose year Arohelaua died, and Dio- 
phantus, ia whose year Pausaniaa suooeeded, are only four 
arohona. 

14 Paueaniae son of Aeropus reigned a year and waa slain 
by Amyntas. In the fragments of Dexippus Fausanias is not 
mentioned, and Amyntas is made the successor of Aeropus. 
With Orestes the direct descendants of Perdiccas 11 failed. 

15 Amyntas II, a descendant from Alexander I, began to 
reign in Ae commencement of B- C- 393, reigned 24 years, 
and died in the beginning of 369, leaving three sons, Alex- 
ander Perdiooas and Philip. But he did not reign these 24 
years without interruptions. After he had reigned a year, 
he vrae expelled. Ten years afterwards he has recovered his 
authority, and is engaged in war against the Olynthians with 
the Laoedemopians for his allies. Isocrates describes the 
vicissitudes of the reign of Amyntas, his expulsion by the bar* 
barians, his recovery of the kingdom, and the final establish- 
ment of his authority. In 383 he was still in great difficulties. 
The amount, 24 years, represents the whole interval from his 
first accession to his death, including the interruptions. 

16 Alexander II the eldest son of Amyntas reigned nearly 
two years, within B. C. 369 — 36/, and was assassinated by 
Ptolemy Alorites, who held the governmcDt 3 years, although 
neither king nor son of Amjmtas. In 364 Perdiccas the 
second son of Amyntas slew Ptolemy and acquired tiie 
kingdom. 

17 Perdiccas III reigned 5 years, and fell in a great battle 
with the lUyrians in the archonship of Callimedes, in the 
beginning of 359. The space of 40 years between the death 
of Archelaus in the beginning of S99 and the accession of 
Philip in the banning of 359 is thus distributed by Dio- 
dorus: 

Atnpui and Orettet... 6y. 

Pautaniaa 1 

Amyntas II 24 

Alxeander II 1 

Ftolem. Alorites 3 

PmHeeaalll ... 5 

~40 
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The joint rsigos of Orestes aad Aeropus were something 
leu than six years. But, to compeniiate for this, the reign 
of Alexander was something more than one ; ao that the 
total amount of 40 years is not affected. 

16 FhiUppus II, the 18th king, oomputed from Oaranus, 
and the Hth in desoent from Perdiccas I (both extremes 
being inolnded), and the third son of Amyntas, succeeded his 
brother at 2S years of age in the beginning of 359. He 
reigned about 23 years and a half, and died at the age of 47 
in the summer of B. C. 3S6. Philip was 13 years of age at 
the death of his fother Amyntas and the acoesedoa of his elder 
brother Alexander in 369. Daring some period of his esr{y 
liie he was plaoed at Thebes, where he profited by the in- 
Btruotions of Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; for an alliance 
was made with Thebes during the administration of the re- 
gent Ptolemy. 

Philip from the moment of his accession without any inter- 
val of repose or preparation was immediately engaged in en- 
oountenng the dangers which surrounded him. The defeat 
of Argseus and the Athenians, the peace concluded with 
Athens, the expedition into Piconia and Illyria, were the 
operations of his first campaign. He acquired Amphipolis in 
356, Potidiea in 356, Pagasie in 353, from which year Demo- 
sthenes seems to date his hostile designs against Greece. 
Philip in 349 besieged Olynthus, which surrendered in 347. 
He oonoladed peace with the Athenians, and occupied Phocis 
in 346. In 342, 341 he passed 10 months in Thrace, and 
wintered there ; besieged FerintfauB and Byzantium in 340 
and 339. He is chosen Amphiotyonio general in spring 338, 
occupies Elatea in June, and defeats the Greek confederates 
at Oherouea on the 2nd of August : Philip survived that 
victory less than two years. 

19 Alexander III was bom in 356 in the Maoedonian 
month Lous, on the 6th of the Attic Heoatombteon. He 
died in 323 on the 28th or 29th of the Maoedonian Dienus, 
being the 6tii of the Attic Thargelion. The observation of 
Lilian that the death of Alexander and his birth happened 
upon the same day of the month, namely the 6th, is confirmed 
by Plutaroh. He was bom on the 6th of Hecatombieon, he 
died on the 6th of Thargelion. According to Aristobuliu 
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Alexaoder lived 32^ 8"> and reigned I2y 8">. Aristobuliu 
therefore reckoned him to be juat 20 years of age at his ae- 
ceaaion, which confirms that be began to reign in Hecatom- 
biEon of the archon Pythodemus. 

Our faithful guide Arrian dctennineB the campaigns of 
Alexander by marking the dates of the principal eventa Mr. 
Mitford baa too much neglected ArHan in fixing the times of 
the transactions of Alexander's reign. It will be Been by the 
Tables, that Alexander paaaed into Asia in spring B. G. 334 ; 
that fow vsiniera intervened between his arrival in Asia and 
the death of Dariua ; that this event happened in the fifth 
campaign of Alexander in Asia. It will be further eeeo, that 
four winters intervened between the death of Darius and the 
defeat of Porus ; that two campaigns were consumed in the 
northern provinces, a third in India west of the Indus, and a 
fourth beyond the Indue, in which Porus was encountered. 
Now, Mitford has deranged the times of these transactions. 
He supposes Alexander to be " toward twenty-aeven" at the 
conclusion of that campaign in which Bessus was tried and 
put to death, during the winter quarters at Bactra : and 
" twenty-two'" when he passed into Asia : which nearly de- 
scribes the actual interval. Again, he rightly specifies the 
date of Arrian for the battle of Arbela, B. G. 331. And yet 
he calls the operations of the following year "Alexander's 
fourth campaign in Asia." He rightly dates the pursuit of 
Darius B. 0. 330. But the operations of the next year are 
called " the ffth campaign in Asia." Having marked the 
date B. C. 330 for the death of Darius, he dates the winter 
quarters of Alexander at Ifaataoa, aR«r the Sogdian war, 
B. 0. 329, 328, which implies an interval of only one winter 
between the death of Darius and the Sogdian war. And yet 
Mitford himself, following Arrian, has marked Iko winters 
between the death of Darius and the quarters at Nautaca: 
"Autumn was already advanced.'" And he arrived at th« 
Oxus " with advancing spring.^ This, then, is thefnt winter, 
B. G. S|-g-. He notices the ** advanced summer*' during the 
operationa beyond the Oxua; and afterwords, "winter ap- 
proaching, he moved for quarters to Zariaspa.'" Tbia was 
the geeottd winter : B. C. 32f . Then he relates the Sogdian 
war. After which "winter approached" again. A tkmi 
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winter, then, after the death of Darius : ooneeqaeatly the 
vinter of B. G. 32f . 

Mitford hod supposed tho battle of Is«U8 and the stefi^ 
and capture of Tyre to have happened in the same gammer, 
and to haye formed porta of the lecoad campaign. Hence he 
assigns a year too little to the succeeding campaigns ; the 
fourth campaign is called the third ; tho ^/ih is called the 
fourth; and so of the rest. This defect of a year it seems 
his parpose to supply by supposing the sieges of the two hill 
forts and the marriage of Roxana to have " consumed the 
Bummer.'" So that, after Ghorienes had surrendered, another 
winter arrived, which was passed at Bactra, or Zariaspa. He 
again mentions theso " winter quarters at Bactra" as the 
period of the death of Clitue, and the conspiracy of the band 
of pages ; " in the winter quarters still of Bactra." And 
Alexander wiuted in these winter quarters " till the spring 
was considerably advanced^ before he set out for the Indus. 
Mitford, therefore, although he rightly dates the Indian ex- 
pedition in the ^ring of 327, y«t in the detail has made it a 
year Uter, and has interposed four winters after the death of 
Darius instead of three. 

After the passage of the Indus, he supposes with Diodorus 
another winter, before the battle with Forus. " At Tazila 
he took his winter quarters." When Alexander forded the 
Hydaspes, " spring was advanced." Thus he renders &pa 
irovs ^ fttrh Tpoirhs ftAXurra iu Sipti Tfitinrai Hjkioi i misled, 
as it should seem, by the ialse reading fiovmrxiavos. He has 
therefore enumerated _^(w winters between the death of Da- 
rius and the passage of the Hydaspes. These live winters 
would obviously bring down the engagement with Poms as 
low as 325 ; a date, at which, according to Mitford himself, 
Alexander had already arrived in Susiana. 

When Alexander took his head quarters at Zariaspa. after 
his marriage with Boxaua, he is said to be " now but about 
in his twenty- sixth year:" and yet this period is the winter 
of B. C. 32f aocording to Mitford himself. And, according 
to Mitford himself, Alexander passed into Asia at twenty- 
two, in the spring of 334 ; an interval of near seven years, 
instead of five. It is correctly stated that " at the early age 
of twenty-four" Alexander took possessioo of Egypt. 
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Mitford, therefore, by pegleotiog the true Ume of the sur- 
render of Tyre, has lost a year between the first passage of 
Alexander into Asia and the death of Darius. He has again, 
by neglecting the chronology of the campaigns in the northern 
provinces, interpolated a year between the death of Darius 
and the defeat of Poms. 

For the revolutions in the Macedonian government, during 
45 years which followed the death of Alexander, our best 
guide is Dexippus, who describes Philip Aridseus, Olympiaa, 
Cassander, Demetrius, Pyrrhus, LysimaahuB, and their sue- 



According to Dexippus the nineteen years of Gassander are 
to be computed, not from the death of Philip Aridteus, but from 
the death of Olympias, about 16 months afberward, in the be- 
gitming of 315, Oossaoder then died in the beginning of 296. 
The deaths of Lysimachus Seleucua and Ptolemy Cerannos 
fell nearly within 01. 124. Ptolemy son of Lagus after a r^gn 
of 40 years, computed from the death of Alexander, died in 
the beginning of 283. Seleueus was slain after reigning 32 
years from the autumn of S 1 i! (the era of the SeleucidEe) in 
January 280, seven months after the fall of Lysimachos. 

Dexippus places the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus 17 months 
after the deatli of Seleueus. But we must here prefer the 
nine months of Eusebius as more consistent with Folybius 
and with the events of the Gallic war, and we must suppose 
the 1 7 months to represent the whole interval from the death 
of Lynmachus, who was slain in the 1 7th month onrreot before 
the death of Ceraunus. 

Ly^maohuB, who was slain in the summer of 281, had 
reigned or governed more than 40 years. This space most 
be computed from the first division of the provinces made at 
Babylon by Ferdiccas, when Thrace was given to Lysimachus. 
At the period of his defeat and death ho had reigned in 
Macedonia 5s &". The date of his death fixes the beginning 
of that space to the commencement of B. 0. 286. At that 
time Pyrrhus had held Macedonia 7 or 8 months. He there- 
fore occupied it in 287, and in tiiat year expelled Demetriaa 
PoUorcetes. Having fixed this point, we are enabled to 
ascend to the occupation of Macedonia by Demetrius 6r 6" 
before. As this space terminated about June 287, >t> might 
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commence about December 294. There were therefore about 
2* 10** between the death of Gaasander and the reign of 
Demetrius. That period was filled b^ the sona of Oasaander. 
Philippua reigned first ; the rest of the interval was occupied 
by the oonteete of the sniriTing brothers, Aatipater and Alex- 
ander, till Demetrius stew Alexander in 294 and reigned in 
his stead. 

At the close of this period of 43 years from the death of 
Alexander son of Philip the foundations of the Aohsan 
League were hud according to Polybius. He fixes the eom- 
mencement, or rather reriva], of the League to 01. 124 and 
to the period of the passage of Pyrrhtis into Italy. He re- 
lates that the confederacy aubsiBted 25 years before the ap- 
pointment of m annual pnetor ; that at the end of 25 years 
Marcos of Cerynea was appointed ; that in the /<mrt& year 
after the preatorahip of Marcna Aratua delivered Sicyon ; and 
that in the eighth year after that achievement Aratua was 
prsetor for the second time, in the year before the defeat of 
the Carthag;iniaDs. 

The five years being included in the 25, we obtain the fol- 
lowing distribution : 

y. B.C. 
League of Dyme,PatrK, Tritsea, Pharse... 5*1 f 280 

Addition of ^gium 20j *l275 

Marcus Cerynenaia prator 4. ..255 

Aratua delivera Sicyon 8. ..251 

Aratua prtetor the second time 1...243 

The Carthaginians defeated at the .Agates '\ ., . „ . . 
T ^ *:^ D ^ J-Maroh241 

Lvtatxo et I'oetvmio cost J 

26 AntigonuB Qonatas son of Demotrins and grandson of 
the firat Antigonoa died in B. 0. 239 at the age of 80, after a 
reign of 44 years. These 44 years were computed from the 
death of his father some time in 283, and terminated in 239. 
Bat his reign of ten years preceding his recovery of Mace- 
donia commenced at the captivity of Demetrius in 286 ; they 
terminated in 277, three years after the death of Ceraunus. 

The three years captivity of Demetrius Polioroetes began 
at the expulsion of Pyrrhus by Lyrimachus. His captivity 
happened in the winter of 01. 123. 2 about January 286 ; 
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the three years determiDe his de&th to the beginniiig <^ 288. 
Bespecting his &ge there is some variation. He is said to 
be 22 about September 312, which would suppose his birth 
in 334 } and yet 54 at his death in the begiimiDg of 283. 
wbiob gives 337 for his birth. The latter date is the most 
probable, from the age of his son Antigonus. Demetrius 
married Pbila daughter of Autipater after the death of her 
first husband Gratenis, who fell in 321. AutigODUs the off* 
spring of that marriage, who died at the age of 80 in 239, 
waa bora in 318, when Demetrius by the largest computation 
of his age was no more than 19 ; the larger computation is 
therefore the most probable. 

27 Demetrius II. Polybius agrees with Dexippus in giving 
10 years to this Demetrius. " Demetrius reigned only 10 
*' years, and died about the time of the first passage of ^e 
" Romans into Illyricum.'" The Romans entered Illyricum in 
229, precisely 10 years after the death of Antigonus Qonatas. 

28 Antigonus Doson, The nine years of Diodorua are con- 
firmed by Polybius. Antigonus died soon after his victory at 
Sellaaia, which was gained in 222. His successor was in the 
throne in 220. This king therefore reigned only nine years. 

29 Philippus v. The two limits of his reign, his accession 
and his death, are accurately marked by Polybius and Livy, 
and verify the 42 years aeoribed to him by Dexippus. He 
was already king at 1 7 years of age, when Ariston was prsetor 
of the ^tolians and Timoxenus of the Achsans. Ariston 
was prtetor from autumn 221 to autumn 220; the year of 
Timoxenus extended from spring 221 to spring 220. We may 
therefore place his accearioa in the very beginning of 220. 
His death is placed by Livy in 179. He reigned therefore 
B. 0. 220 — )79, almost 42 years. 

30 Perseus. The battle of Pydna is fixed by the eclipse 
which happened the night before to June 22 B. C. 1G8. Per^ 
seus was iaken in Samothrace soon after. The actual dura- 
tion of his reign was about lOv 8>", the amount expressed in 
the fragments of Poi^hyry. 

§ 5 From the date of the battle of Marathon we ascend to 
the beginning of the Ionian vsar. Ten years are specified by 
Herodotus. In the first of these the Ionian revolt began, in 
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the last Datis and Artaphernea passed over into Greece. Six 
years ttere occupied by the Ionian war. la the first of these, 
in the year 499, Sardb was burnt by the lonians; which 
brought out all the Pereiana withia the Halys, who pursued 
the lonians down to Ephesus. This brings the first campaign 
to the dose of 499. Cyprus revolted after the revolt of Ionia, 
and retuued its freedom a year. Soli was besieged S months 
current. The Cyprian war, then, in which Gypms was reco- 
vered, occupied the second campaign, in 498. Meanwhile the 
Persian leaders after their victory at Ephesus plundered the 
Greek towns : one leader is engaged on the Hellespont, when 
Caria revolts, and ho marches into Oaria. Then follows a 
oampiugn in Caria, which would occupy the year 498, coo- 
tomporary vnth the war in Cyprus. A second leader proceeds 
to the Propontis and afterwards to the Hellespont; where 
he dies during the war in Caria ; a third, invading Ionia and 
.^^}lis, captures ClazomenGe and Cyme. All these operations 
were conducted in distant quarters, and evidently within the 
campaign of 498. After all these transactions, Aristagoraa 
quittod Miletus. Some space elapsed between his departure 
and hiB death, which brings down that event to the beginning 
of the third campaign, 497- At the end of the fifth campaign 
B. C. 495 the Persians prepare for the assault of Miletus, 
which is taken in the sixth campMgn 494. In the seventh 
year the Persian fleets occupied the islands. The eighth cam- 
paign was employed in the expedition of Mardonius, who set 
forth in spring of 492. In the ninth year Darius after dis- 
mantling TbasoB sent heralds into Greece. Then followed a 
tenth year 490, in which Datis and Artaphemes are sent 
agiunst Athens and Eretria. The armament of Mardonius, 
the misnon of the heralds, the expedition under Datia, are 
distinguished ae three separate and successive years of action. 
The battle of Marathon is detormiued to Boedromion of 
B. C. 490, ton years before the battle of Salamis. All ancient 
authorities — Plato, Thucydides, the Parian Marble, Aristides 
— concur in computing ten years and no more between the 
two actions. Herodotus, when rightly interpreted, agrees in 
the same period. He relates that after the battle of Marathon 
all Asia was in commotion for three years ; that in the fourth 
year Eg)'pt rebelled, that in the year after this revolt Dtwius 
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died, that in the next year Xerxes recovered Egypt ; that he 
then employed four yearB ia preparation, and that in the be- 
ginning of the fifth year he marched against Greeoe. A]I theM 
events are inoluded within ten years, as the followiog scheme 
will shew : 

y- 

1 HBrathon. Itc year 

2 3nd)w 

3 3rd year 

i in the 4th year Egypt revolt* 

ZxRXBt, In the next fwr Daeius died, 
ff Id the next year afler his death BgyFt ii Tecorerad. Im year of the 4 

7 3ndyear 

8 aidyear 

9 4t]iyear 
10 Id the Mb year Xerxei mandied. 

In the march of Xerxes in the beginning of the 5tb year 
the historian means to describe the setting forUi of Xerxes 
from Sardis to Abydos in the spring of the year 480 ; fur he 
speaks of the oommenoement of the expedition, and this could 
not be said to begin with the arrival of Xerxes in 461 at Sar- 
dis, where be wintered. The expedition or oompaign began 
with the march to the Hellespont It has been objected that 
this is a distinction without a difference, to question whether 
the expedition of Xerxes commenoed &om Susa in 481 or from 
Sardis in 480 ; that the expedition was truly and properly 
commenced when Xerxes set forth ftx>m Susa ; that his army 
could not have marched from Persia to Sardis in less than 
four months, and that he set out from Susa in the autumn of 
481 and arrived at Sardis in the winter. But it may be an- 
swered that the army of Xerxes never marched from Persia 
at all. The troops were appointed to assemble in Oappadocio, 
where Xerxes joined them, a distance (^ nearly three months 
from Susa. And this fact, that no army assembled at Susa, 
and that Xerxes made a progress into Cappadocia before he 
conld assume the command, justifies and confinna the opinion 
that Herodotus did not date the expedition from Susa, but 
that he reckoned it to begin with the campaign in which the 
hostile territory was entered. 

Four years were completed from the reduction of Egypt, 
and in the commencement of the 5th Xerxes set forth from 
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Sardia in spring 480, Th« reduction of Egypt then was al- 
ready effected in the spring of 484, and at that epoch, apring 
484, one year had elapeod and a second had commenced, from 
tike death of Dariiu. He was already dead then before the 
cpring of 485; and this computation critically agrees with the 
Aa^nomical Oanon; for according to that antfaority the 
aooeawon of Xerxes was in N. E. 263 which commenced at 
Deo. 23 B. C. 486. Herodotoa then agrees with the Canon in 
placing the accession of Xerxes in the beginning of 485. 

§ G Afber the viotories of Plateea and Myoalc in 479< the 
Greeks immediately followed up their suooesi. Sestos was 
besieged and taken in the spring of 478. No space intervened 
between the surrender of Sestos and the acts of Pansanias. 
After the year of his command had expired, the Athenians 
immediately assumed the command. The 73 years of their 
presidency commenced in the year 477 and terminated at the 
capture of Athens by Lysander in the spring of 404. 

§ 7 The Lacedfemonian empire followed that of Athens. 
It is called an empire of 10 years by one writer, or " scarcely 
12 years," or '* not three Olympiads,^ by others. These num- 
bers are consistent. The 10 years end at the battle of Cnidus 
in the summer of 394 ; tlie term of " scarcely 12 yean" or 
" not three Olympiads," also ending at the battle of Cnidus, 
ti^ee its beginning from the battle of i^^gospotami, (torn 
whi<di action to the battle of Cnidus were 12 years enrreat. 

Demofltheoes however and Dionysius of Halioamassus 
assign 29 years, or 30 years current, to the Laoedsemonian 
empire. This term may be deduced from the battle of -Sgoe- 
potami, and extends to the battle of Naxos, which was gained 
by Chabrias in September 376. Including both extremes and 
computing both arohons, Alexias in 405, and Charisander in 
S76, we have SO years, the number of Dionysius ; countii^ 
the intermediate space, we have 29 years, the number of 
Demosthenes. 

§ 8 The Stutmtary of 7%acydidei, oootaining a brief sketch 
of the events which occurred between the Persian war and the 
Peloponnesian, embraces an actual space of 47 years B.C. 478 
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— 432 ; which may be divided into three portioiu. The first 
division ia terminated hy the Bevolt of Thasos and the attempt 
to estahliah a colony on the Stiymon, eventa which are fixed 
by Tbucydidea to the year 465. From this date we are car- 
ried back to the nege of Sestos in 479, the last event recorded 
by Herodotus, and the first recorded by Thucydides, forming 
the connexion between the two historians. The second divi- 
sion is terminated by an expedition of Pericles which is fixed 
to 454. The third division contains the space between that 
date and the Peloponnesian war, an interval of 23 years, 
nearly one half of the whole period. 

I Within the first diviuon in a space of 1 3 years the fol- 
lowing events are recorded. 1 The Athenians rebuild their 
walls and complete the walls of the Pineos. 2 The expedition 
of Pausanias to Cyprus and the siege of Byzantium which was 
taken in the year of his command. 3 In 477 the allies, dis- 
gusted with Pausanias, transfer the command to the Athe- 
nians. 4 The siege and capture of Eion on the Strymon is 
the first act of Cimon. 5 Scyroa is reduced. 6 War with the 
Carystians of Eubcea. 7 Naxoa is besieged and surrenders ; 
the first of the confederate states that was reduced to ser^ 
vitude. 8 After these things the battles of the Eniymedon. 
9 In 4G5, afterwards the revolt of Thasos. 

II The next division of II years, 465 — 455 is s busy period, 
full of interesting events, which it is the purpose of Thuoydides 
for the most part to relate in the order of time. 1 In 465 
with the revolt of Thasos is connected as happening at the 
same time the colony at Drabescus. 2 In 464 the earthquake 
at Sparta and revolt of the Helots. 3 In 463 Thasos surrenders 
in the third year. 

In the remaining 8 years are these events. 4 In 461, the 
Athenians marching to assist at the siege of Ithome are dis- 
missed, and connect themselves with the Argives. For the 
sake of clearness in bis narration, he here suspends the order 
of time to follow the order of events, and relates the result of 
the Messenian war, which ended in the 10th year with the 
surrender of Ibhome and the settlement of the Measenians at 
Naupaotufl. 

5 Resuming the order of time, he relates as the next event 
to the return of the AtfaeniaQ sueooars from Pelt^nnens, 
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and the alliance formed with Argos, that the Athenians gain 
Megara and Pegse. 6 In 460 Revolt of InaruB. The Athe- 
nians, who had 200 ships at this time at Cyprus, sailed to 
Egypt to his assistance. 7 f he Athenians are beaten at Haliie 
by the Corinthians, and are victorious at Gecryphake. They 
defeat the ^^et&ns in a great battle. 8 After this series 
of actions he relates that the Gonothians and Peloponnesians 
securing the heights of Gerania (in 457) descend with their 
forces into the lands of Megars. The Athenians, without 
withdrawing from j^gina, though &t the same time occupied 
with the war in Egypt, march out under Myronides, and a 
battle ensues in which both claim the victory, but the advan- 
tage is with the Athenians. Twelve days after the Corinthians 
march out agiun to erect their trophy; the Athenians issue 
forth upon them and gain a victory ; the Corinthians retreat- 
ing are surrounded in a deep place and out oS by the Athe- 
nians. 

9 About the timeof these transootions the Athenians began 
their long walls. 10 The Lacedeemonians (also at the same 
time) march against the Phocians, who had invaded Doris. 
1 1 In their return being intercepted by the Athenians, who 
are now in possession of the passes of the Isthmus, they halt 
in Boeotia. 12 A dengn is mentioned of subverting the de- 
mocracy at Athens, and preventing the completion of the 
long walls, while the Laoedsemonian army lay in the neigh- 
bourhood. 13 The Athenians with their allies the Ar^ves, 
to the number of 14,000, and with some Thessalian cavalry, 
who desert in the action, are defeated at Tanagra. The La- 
oediemonians, having obtained by their victory a free passage, 
retire into Peloponnesus. 14 In 456, on the 62nd day after 
the battle of Tanagra, the Athenians attack the B<£otians 
when their allies had left them and are victorious at (Eno- 
pfayta. 

15 The Athenians finish their long walls, and j^Sgina after 
these events surrenders. 1 6 In 455 Tohnides (at the same time 
with the surrender of ^gina) circumnavigates Peloponnesus 
and ravages Laconia. 17 During these transactions, the 
Athenians in Egypt still held out. Their surrender is now 
related, as the next event in the order of time to the cam- 
paign of Tohnides, Thucydides had deferred noticing the 
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progress of the Egyptiiu war that he might not iatemipt the 
muratiTe of affiurB in Greece. Having dow arrived id the 
order of time at the coneluBJon of that war, he digresses in- 
to a review of the preceding particulars. He relates that at 
the beginning the Athenians had the advantage ; that the 
court of Persia had sent Megahazns to Sparta in the hope 
of bribing the Laeedfemonians to invade Attica, in which he 
failed ; that the Persians had then raised a large force which 
finally recovered Egypt (except the country held by Amjrr- 
tseus in the marslies) after a war of six years. 

18 Returning to the order of his narrative, he relates that 
the Athenians undertook an expedition to Fharsalus for tlie 
purpose of restoring Orestes a Thessalian prince. This is 
the last occurrence in the series of 1 1 years which form the 
second division of the period. The next event recorded is 
fixed by circumstances to 454. The war in Egypt, which was 
carried on during six of these eleven years, terminated in 455. 

Ill The last divicuon of the spa/oe contained in the Sum- 
mary, a space of 23 years, is determined as to its leading 
dates by Thuoydides himself. It ends in 432, and that year 
was the 14th of the 30 years' truce. Before that tmoe was 
a truce of 5 years, and before the five years' truce an interval 
of three years following the campaign of Pericles. 

y- 

Campaign of Pericles 1 

Three years' interval 3 

Five years' truce 5 

Thirty years' truce, first 14 years 14 

23 

The campaign of Pericles oould not be later than 454, 
because 22 years followed it, of which the last was 432. It 
could not be earlier, because the expedition of Tolmidea, which 
preceded it, was in 455. The events of the first 15 years of 
this period are recorded in the order in which they happened. 
1 (454) Not long after the expedition to Thesssly and the 
dose of the war in Egypt, Periclee embarking at fegc sails 
to Sioyon; and thence taking on board his Achtean auxiliaries 
proceeds to Acamania, and bedeging CEniadae without s 
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returns home. 2 Then followed three years, after which, in 
450, a five years' tnioe Is concluded with the Pelopocnesians. 
3 (450, 449) The Athenians abstain from war in Greece, and 
send Cinion with 200 ships to Cypnis. But this cessation 
from war at home did not extend to the whole duration of 
the truce; for the battle of Coronea was fought in the fourth 
year of the truce, in autumn 447- 4 A part of the ships being 
detached to Egypt to assist Amyrtseus, the rest besiege Gi- 
tium. But, Cimon dying, the siege is abandoned. 5 After 
the death of Cimon they defeat the Phtenician and Gilieian 
ships and forces off Salamis in Cyprus, and then return home. 
€ After these things, the sacred war; in which the Lacedte- 
monians give the possession of the oracle and temple to the 
Delphians. 7 As soon as the Lncedsmonians were with- 
drawn, Uie Athenians restore the presidency to the Phocians. 
8 (447) After some interval the Athenians march into Bceotia 
and occupy Cfasronea. In their return home they are attacked 
and defeated at Coronea, and obliged to evacuate the whole 
of Boeotia. 9 (445) Not long afterwards Eubcea revolts from 
Athena. 10 As Pericles was pasmng into Euboea, news arrived 
that Megara had revolted, and that the Peloponnesians pre- 
pared to invade Attica. 1 1 (445) Pericles hastily withdraws 
from Eubfea, and after this the Peloponnesians penetrate to 
Eleusis. Advancing no further, they return home. 12 Betum- 
ingto Enbcea, Pericles recovers the whole island. 13 Not long 
after, the SO years' truce is concluded. The Athenians cede 
NisBja, Achaia, Pegse and Troezen. 14 (440) In the 6th year 
of the truce Samoa and Byzantium revolt. 15 (439) Samos 
surrenders in the ninth month of the siege. Byzantium is 
also recovered. The summary concludes with the surrender 
of Samoa; the sabsequent events at Corcyra and Potidsea had 
been ah-eady told at large. The sea-fight between the Corin- 
thians and Corcyreeans in 435 waa about five yeara after the 
revolt of Sainos. 

§ 9 AiuaTAooKAs waa slain in Thrace in the be^nning of 
497- In 465, 32 years after that event, ten thousand colonists 
from Athens occupied Ennea Uodoi on the Strymon. Sophanes 
and Leagms led this colony, but Leagrua, whose son Olaucon 
commanded a fleet in 432, and whose grandson Leagrua was 
4 
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ntuned by the comic poet Plato, held Uie chief authority. This 
oolooy imprudently adraocing into the interior waa out off at 
Drabescufl by the oatiTes. In the 29th year after this attempt, 
AgDon son of Nioias in 437 planted a colony at Ennea Hodoi, 
to which he gave the name of Amphipolls. 

A scholiast npon ^schines records nine failures susttuned 
by the Athenians at Amphipolia ; two of these before, the other 
eeven after the coltmy founded by Agnon. The first repulse 
was in the arohonship of Phsedoa in 476, when the Athenian 
conunanders LyBietratoa Lycurgus and Oratinus besieged and 
took Eion on the Strymon, and were cut off with their forces 
by the Thraoians. The second when the above-mentioned 
colonists under Leagrus were destroyed in the archonship of 
Lysitheus^ in B. C. 46J-. The third failure was in 424 when 
Thucydides lost Amphipolis to Brasdas, 13 years after the 
colony had been founded by Agnon. The fourth, when Cleon 
was defeated and slain in 422 in the archonship of Aloteus. 
The fiflib, when the Athenians who dwelt at Eion were ex- 
pelled. The sixth, when tho general Symbious and bis forces 
were destroyed. The failure of Protomachus was the seventh. 
The eighth defeat was in the arohonship of Timocrates in S64, 
when Aloimaobus delivered himself up to the Thracians. The 
ninth, when Timotheus was vanquished in tbe year of Galli- 
medes in 360. The two last were in the reign of Perdiccas III 
king of Macedonia ; the ninth, a few months before the ac- 
cession of Philip. 

§ 10 Stbaccbb aubdated as an independent state about 522 
years, from its foundation by Arohiaa of Corinth to its over- 
throwbyMaroellusinB. 0.212. Its foundation maybe placed 
at B. 0. 734, 19 years later than the Varronian era of Bome. 
According to Thucydides, Leontium and Catana were founded 
in the fifth year after Syracuse, and about the same time 
Lands attempted a settlement at Trotilus ; and, after having 
coalesced for a short time with the Leontines, was driven from 
thence and slain at Thapsus. His followers withdrawing from 
Thapsus founded Megara Hyblaea, 245 years before its con- 
quest by Gtelon. But Megara was acquired by Qeloa about 

• The tBit of die HholiM^ b; an error of the uanKHber, hat tuiaacfiiron for 
AamMsv. 
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the year 484 or 483; which places its foundation at about 
72B, nix years below the era of SyraouBe. Thuoydides also 
determines that Gamsrina was fonnded 1 35 years after Syra- 
oiise. Bot as we know from other evidence that the era of 
Oamarina was at B. C. 599, we hence obiun a confirmation 
of the epoch 734 for Syracuse. 

Gela was founded in the 45th year after Syracuse, in B. C 
690. In the year 505, the 1 85th year from its foundation, 
Cleander was tyrant of Gela for ^ years, then in 498 Hippo- 
orates also for 7 years, then Gelon, in 491 ; whose first esta- 
blishment was at Gela, and who became tyrant of Syracuse in 
485. 

From 485 to its capture by Marcellus, a period of 273 years, 
Syracuse passed through the foUomng revolutions. 

Er. 8yr. Y. U. B. C. 

250 Gelon 7 485 

257 Hiero 11 478 

268 Thrasybulus 1 467 

269 IlnUrvat 60 466 

329 Dionysius 38.3 406 

368 Dionysius junior ... 11.6 367 

379 Dion 3 S56t 

382 OaDippos 1. 1 SSsk:^ 

383 Hipparinus 2 352 ' 

385 Illntervai 6 350 

391 Timoleon 7 344 

398 III Interval 20 337 

418 Agathocles 28 317 

446 irinteroal 14 289 

460"1„. „ rpnBtor...(5) 275 

^gjH.eroII-j_^ 54 270 

519 HieronymuB 1. 1 216 

521 Siege of Syracute ... 2 214 

523 — tofon 6y IfarceKua 212 

Those who prefer the authority of Aristotle in the times of 
Gelon and Hiero will out off a year from the bepnning or the 
end of the period here aeagned to Gelon Hiero and Thrasy- 
bolug. But as Diodorus is Qoasistent in bis dates, as Hiero 
survived the 78th Olympiad, as the period of almoa 60 j»«ir» 
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brings down the expulsion of Tbrasybului to the end of 466, 
and as Diodonie is entitled to better credit upon SiciUaa his- 
tory than upon other parts of his subject, I have adopted his 
date for Hlero ; which enlarges the chronology of Ariatotla 
by the addition of one year, and niakee the duration of this 
dynasty 19 years instead of 18. 

§ 1 ] We may recapitulate here some of tlie dates which 
are established upon testimony, and expressed in the tables 
between the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily and the battle 
of Mtuitinea. 

The Athenians after their defeat in Sicily in 413, and their 
factions at home in 411, and the revolt of their allira in 412, 
4 1 1, still held out three years B.C. 407 — 104- Lysander, on bis 
arrival at Sphesus towards the end of 406, made his prapara- 
(ions during the winter, was still there in Anthesterion 405, put 
to sea in the spring, and finally moved with his armament to 
Lampsaeus in the summer, in the beginning of the year of 
Alexias. His victoiy of ^gospotami followed. A few months 
afterwards, in Munychion 404, Munyohion of the same archon, 
Athene surrendered to Lysander. 

Thimbron, the Laoedtemonian commander in Asia in 399, 
was suspended before he bad completed his term ; and in the 
same year S99 bis successor Dercyllidas was in command; for 
Dercyllidas had three seaeons of action, the last in 39?; the 
first therefore in 399. In 396 Agesilaus was already in Asia. 

The peace of Antalcidas was concluded about autumn 387- 
The Olynthian war began in 382, Teleutias fell in 381, Age- 
upolis died in 380, and Phlius, after a siege of twenty months, 
surrendered in 379. The peace concluded at Sparta, which 
preceded the battle of Lenctra, was 20 days before that battle; 
the dates of both are ascertained — the peace on the 14th of 
Scirophorion, the battle on the 6th of Heoatombnon in the 
year 371. Nine years afterwards, on the 12th of Scirophorion 
362, Epaminondas fell at Mantinea. 

$ 12 The Cyprian war, in which Evagoras contended against 
the forces of Persia, lasted 10 years; and commenced in B. C. 
385, for the sixth year was current in 380. 
Evagoras was engaged in hostile measures against the Per- 
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nan gOTemment for Bome years before that war be^n. In 
391, when Teleutiaa was the LacedeemoniaD naval commander, 
asofltance was sent to Evagoras then making war upon the 
king. This refers to the period at which Eragoras made hitn- 
sdf master of the whole island of Cyprus. Again, in S88, 
Chabrias sailed to Cyprus to aflost Evagoras. On these ac- 
counts Evagoras was excluded &om the treaty of Antalcidas 
in 387. After this treaty the Persian government had leisure 
to prepare for the reduction of Cyprus, and Evagoras sus< 
tained a war of 10 years. Artaxerxes expended upon that 
war 15,000 talents, and reduced Cyprus ib 376. Evagoras 
died two years afterwards, and at his death in 374 had reigned 
or gavenied upwards of 30 years. 

§ 13 The Tauric Chkmonesb is compared by Strabo to Pe- 
loponnesus in form and extent. It is joined to the continent 
on the north-west by an isthmus of various breadth, and se- 
parated from it on the north-eaat by a strait, the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, the breadth of which varies from 30 to 70 furlongs. 
. The southern coast of the Chersonese is rugged and moun- 
tainous, rising in some parts to the height of 1 200 feet above 
the level of the Enxine. Towards either continent the country 
becomes low and level, and on the east, where the kingdom 
of Bosporus was seated, it was eminently fertile. Pantica- 
psenm or Bosporus, the metropolis, a Milesian colony, was 
situated on the western edge of the strait, where the breadth 
of the channel is about eight English miles. From Pantioa* 
pieum the territory extended eastward on the opposite coasts 
of the strait, and westward along a fertile line of coast, well 
known to the Athenian merchants, for 53 or 70 miles to Theu- 
dosia, also a Milesian colony, described by Demosthenes in 
the reign of Lencon as not inferior to Bosporus in wealth and 
commerce. Westward of Tbeadosia were the mountains by 
which this kingdom was bounded on the inland side. This 
fertile region was the granary of Greece and especially of 
Athens, which drew annually irom thence in the age of De- 
mosUienes a supply of 400,000'* tnedimni of com. 

t> Strabo VII p.311 In tbeprenotteit dlmol — luipiiSat Suuuo'tiii ical Mica, 
mfflmii ihu Imicon Hot uinuxUy tima Bnt u iKii tunount li ineradjble, cipe- 
TbMdoiik W Atbeoi 3yll0/>00 n»- cUUy wboi oompuvd with DeoMMti*- 
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In this rich bat narrow territory the following kingB reigned 
within the period with whioh we are now engaged. 

Y. M. B.C. 

1 Arohffianactidee ... 42 (480) 

2SpartooiisI 7 438 

3 Seleucus 4 4SI 

* * * (20) (427) 

4 Satyrue 1 14 (407) 

5 Leuoon 40 393 

6 Spartoeua II 5 353 

7 Farysodes S8 348 

8 SatymsII 9 ... 310 

9 Piytania 

10 Eumeloa 5 ... 5 ... 309 

11 Spartoonalll 20 304—285 

The suooewors of SpartoouB III continued to reign in BO0- 
poma till the tiine of FarysadeB, who delivered up hia king- 
dom to the sixth Mithridates king of Pontus. Mithridates 
Eopator began to reign about B.G. 120, and might aoqmre 
the Taurio Chersonese about 175 years after the deatii of 
Spartoooain. 

§ 14 Heoatomnns king of Caria had three sons, Mausolus 
Idrieos and Fixodams, and two daughters ; of whom the 
eldest Artemisia was married to Mausolus the eldest brother. 
The other daughter Ada was married to the second brother 
IdrieuB. Mausolus reigned and died without iasne. He was 
succeeded by his wife Artemisia, who erected the celebrated 
montiment to his memory. She dying, Idriens reigned, sod 
hie wife Ada succeeded him ; but Pixodarus the thin] brother 
expelled Ada and reigned in her stead. When Alexander con- 
quered Caria, Ada persuaded him to restore her. The reigns 
of these princes may be placed upon evidence at the following 
years. 

DM, wt m*7 idtlier Twd la the text of 150,000, mi^t rapr—t tba quantity 

Stnbo xi^^ti^B* Siamrlai ml Um, tent fnim Theado«a>lnw; tlie400,000 

310,000 medlnini, or, with the epit^ of DmaMlwDei the qnantitf fmptnted 

nutor, laipiiSat rnDKalttKa, iM,00O bom tlw whole kingdom. 
medlmiiL Thew uuoanti, 310,000, or 
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y. B.C. 

1 HeoatomnuB (385) 

2 MauBoluB 24'.. .(377) 

3 Artemisia 2 ... 353 

4 Idriene 7 ... 351 

5 Ada 4 ... 344 

6 Pixodania 5 ...340 

Interval 1 ... SS5 

Ada restored — ... 334 

§ 15 Alexander of Pherse began to reign in the autumn of 
369. He waa slain at the end of the archonahip of Oalli- 
medee, before Heoatombteon or Joly 359. His reign there- 
fore was something less than ten years, instead of eleven years 
aaugned by Diodorus. Tisiphonus, who sncoeeded him, might 
fill the interval till the archonship of Agathooles B. 0. 35^, 
when Ljoophron his brother reigned at Phein. 

S m The Amphimaa vxur was excited by .S^hines at the 
vernal session of the Amphiotyons in 339, in the year of the 
arohoQ Theophrastns. At that session the proceedings hap< 
pened from which the war originated. Then followed another 
Amphictyonio meeting before the regular time of their aes- 
non, when Cottyphos of Fharsalus was appointed general, and 
led the first expedition against the Amphissians. But, when 
the check which they received fromCottyphus was not effectual, 
the Amphictyons elected Philip general at the next spring 



At the time of the extraordinary sesaon at which Ootty- 
phns was appointed general, Philip was absent in Scythia. 
We may coUeot his transactions in the year 339 to be these. 
He nused the sieges of Perinthus and Byzantium in the 
spring, towards the close of the arcfaonship of Theophrastus> 
being repelled in that quarter by an Athenian force under 
PhooioD. Disappointed in his vie^s at Byzantium and the 
Hellespont, he turned his anus against the Scythians, and 
advanced as far as the Danube. In his return from this Scy- 
thian war he engaged the Triballi and was wounded. These 
af^rs occupied Philip after he withdrew ft-om the Hellespont 
during the remainder of the year 339. Upon his future at 
Byzantium he concluded a peace with the Athenians and their 
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allies. During the existence of this peace, he proaeoated the 
war in Scythia. 

At the following vemal seauon, in which Philip was elected 
general, we may collect that he had returned to Macedonia. 
The vote which appointed him general was immediately fol- 
lowed up by his advancing into Greece and seizing Elatea. 
But this town was occupied in Soirophorion of the archon 
Lyumachideff, the decree was passed in the spring of the 
same archon, and his election was four months before his 
march to Elatea. He is appointed in February, be is in 
action in June, he requires the forces to meet him in July. 
Two actions are mentioned by Demosthenes which were pre- 
ludes to the general action, and this detMsire battle was 
fought at Ohseronea fifty days afler the news arrived at 
Athens of Philip's entrance into Phocia. Within these limits 
happened the capture of Amphissa and the two engagements' 
which are marked by the orator, and which might occur near 
Chseronea. 

Let those who incline to think that the spaoe of fifly days 
from the 15th of Scirophorion to the 7th of Metagitnion ia an 
interval too short for this war call to mind the narrow limits 
of the field of action. Elatea is about 43 English miles from 
Thebes, 7^ from Athena, and 23 from Amphissa. The road 
from Athens and Thebes to Elatea is through Chseronea, 
which is distant from Thebes about 27 English miles, from 
Elatea 16, and from Athens €2. The French war in 1815, a 
war of infinitely greater importance, in which much greater 
forces were collected from far more distant points, was termi- 
nated in three months after its commencement. 

§ 17 The years of the kings of Ltdia from Gyges to 
Crcesus are thus given by Hwodotns. 

Y. 

1 Qyges 38 

2 Ardys 49 

3 Sadyattes 12 

4 Alyattes 5? 

5 OroesDS 14 

170 
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Although Croesns reigned only 1 4 years, yet it seems pro- 
Inble that he was aseooiated in the government by his father, 
as Wesseling and Larcfaer have argued. It is observed that 
during this period of joint goremmeDt many of those things 
might have been performed which are ascribed to Croesus 
king of Lydia. 1 According to Herodotus he received advice 
from Fittaoua, who died in 570. 2 Alonueon received pre- 
sents from CrtfiSUB in the generation before the marriage of 
Agariste daughter of Glisthenes of Sicyon. But Glisthenee 
was already tyrant of Sioyon in 595 at the time of the Cir- 
rhffian war, and his reign of 3 1 years had ended certainly not 
later than 564, four years before Oroesus began to reign. An 
argument that Croesus must have seen Alcnueon earlier than 
the year 560. 3 The transaotiona of Grcesus are these. First 
the siege of Ephesus, then the subjugation successively of all 
the towns of Ionia and jEolis; then, after a time, when Sardia 
had arrived at its full complement of riches, the wise men of 
Greece resorted to his court. Then followed the death of the 
son of Oroesos, who mourned for him two years. After this 
period, he becomes jealons of the rising power of Cyrus. AH 
these particulars could scarcely have occurred within the 
space of ten or twelve years, to which the limits of the reign 
of Croesus would confine them. Probably then the conquest 
of Ionia and of the other countries was in part eiieoted in the 
lifetime of Alyattes. 4 Among the nations subdued by Croesus 
in the enumeration of Herodotus are the Carians. But the 
conquest ofCaria is distinctly ascribed to Alyattes byNicolaus 
of Damascus, from Xanthus of Lydia ; and Croegus, who was 
at that time invested vrith the government of Adramyttium 
and the adjoining countr}' (so that ^olis is already con- 
qnerecl), was required to join his father with troops to assist 
in the war. .Skills then and Oaria, part of the conquests 
ascribed to Croesus, were acquired in the reign of his fother. 
5 The passage produced by Wesseling, " When Crcesus, 
" th-ooffh the gift of hit father, was master of the govem- 
" men^" added to the preceding considerations, confirms that 
Croesus was admitted to the government in the lifetime of 
Alyattes. 

This arrangement lessens the difficulties in the travels and 
death of Solon. The legislation of Solon is fixed to 01. 46 
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B. C. 594. Ha had already been ootunlted apon the CHrrhfean 
war, which began about B. C. 595. Solon therefore wae ai- 
ready eminent in 01. 46 B. C. 595 thirty-Bve years before the 
usurpation of PisiBtratua. His travels and the time of hia 
death are involved in great obscurity. Two motives of travel 
are ascribed to him. He withdrew from Athens to allow 
time for his laws to acquire stability, and to escape from the 
tyranny of Pisistratus. During hia ten years' travel he visited 
Egypt Cyprus and Sardis. The testimony of Herodotus is 
express as to the motives of his travels, their duration, and 
the countries which he visited. With respect to GroBsus, Plu- 
tarch intimates a doubt ; but the difficulty is obviated by the 
supposition that Solon vidted Lydia about B. 0. 570 in the 
lifetime of Alyattes, during a joint reign of Croesus with his 
father. As Amaeis began to reign in 569, the voyage to 
Egypt would be Inter than that epoch. We may assume as 
probable that Solon left Athens in 575, about twenty years 
after his archonship, and returned in 565, about five years 
before the usurpation of Pisistratus. 

Solon upon his return to Athena fonnd the state divided 
between Lycurgus Megaoles and Piustmtns. On the usurpa- 
tion of Pisistratus he withdrew from Athens by one account 
and died at Soli in Cilioia. By another account he remained 
at Athena and was treated with respect. The time of his 
death ia not quite certain. He survived the nanrpation of 
Pisistratus a oonaiderable time according to Heraclidea ; but 
less than two years according to Phanias, who places his 
death in 559. The most probable account of his age asaigoa 
him 80 years. 

§ 18 Kings of Febsu. 
The reign of Cyrus at Babylon ia the point at which the 
Scripture Chronology ia taken up and oontinued by profane 
history. The fourth year of Jehoiakim, in which the captivity 
began, was in the seventieth year before the first of Cyrua at 
Babylon. At the termination then of the Captivity in the 1st 
year of Cyrus Scripture Chronology is measured with profane. 
By determining the position of this date we determine all the 
preceding epochs ; the revolt of the ten tribes, the election 
of Saul, the division of the lands of Canaan ; from whence we 
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ascend to the birth of Abraham and the patriarchal ge- 
nealogies. 

The adjustment of this period of 70 years to the reigns of 
the Babylonian kings is embarrassed with many difficulties, 
and has been made the subject of much dispute. These Ba- 
bylonian reigns are thus d^vered in the Astronomical Canon. 
Y. N.E. ac. 

1 Nahoeolauarut 43 ... 144 ■■■ €04 

2 Iharodcamu 2 ... 187 ... 561 

3 Neritxutolauarua 4 ... 189 ... 559 

4 NaiModiut 17 ... 19S ... 555 



Cyna 9 ... 210 ... 538 

An obnouB difference presents itself between the numbers 
in the Canon and the amount of years expressed in Scripture. 
The 1st of Cyrus at Babylon is the G'Jih year from the begin- ' 
ning oS Nebuchadnezzar's reign, a deficiency of three complete 
years in the term of the captivity. The reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar is 43 years in all the copies of the Canon, and that 
number is asngned to him by Berosus. Something more than 
that amount may be coUeoted from Scripture, which ante- 
dates the years of this Babylonian king, computes to his 
reign the last year of his father, and places the 4th of Jehoi- 
skim and the beginning of the captivity in the year of Nabo- 
nassar 143 or B. C. 605 ; for we collect from Scripture that 
the 6th year of Nebuchadnezzar was nearly completed at the 
captivity of Jehoiakim, and 8-f36 will give the 44th year 
nearly completed. To this we must add some portion of the 
37th of Jehoiakin, from 2 Kings zxv. 27, which will give to 
Nebuohadnezzar the fiiU term of 44 years. The first year 
then of the 70 preceded the 43 years of this king, and the 
year of Nabonassar 144 B. 0. 604 was conumerary vrith the 
seoond year of the captivity. There still remain two defident 
years. Between Nebuchadnezzar and the 1st of Cyrus are 
required 25 years, imd the Canon offers only 23. The best 
solution of this difficulty is supplied by Josephas, from whom 
we collect the following distribution, although in the second 
and third reigns the numbers are corrupted in his present 
text. 
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1 Nahttchod<mo»oru» 43 

2 AHlmarodachus [16]... 2 

3 NiffHatarus [40] 4 

4 Laiotoarchodvt . 

5 Baltaiarvt 17 

6 J)antuJlf«dtu (2) 

Cyrta 1 



Josepbns completed the interval by inserting the reign of 
Duius the Mede, who supplies the defioienoy of two years in 
the Babyionian dynofity. The Astronomical Canon omitted 
the reign of Laborosoarchod, beoauae it was less than a year, 
and took no account of the reign of Darius the Mede^ because 
it was included in the 9 years of Gyrus. The capture of 
Babylon N. E. 210 B. C. 238 was followed by the reign of 
Darius the Mede, and the first year of Cyrus according to 
Scripture is the third according to the Canon. This scheme 
has been adopted by Vignoles Ferizonins and Usher, and 
produces the following arrangement, which is superior to tiiat 

Jackson and Hales. 



N.E. 
l«7 

188 
189 
190 


B.C. 
G6I 
660 
«S9 
S68 


101 
102 
103 


6fi7 

658 
665 


194 
196 


Mi 
663 


106 


552 


309 
210 


639 
638 


211 
219 


537 
636 


313 
2U 


636 
634 



4 I^bMiMnrdiod On 

1 BEi.sHJLZZAR.(NiboDadiiu.)[i>anM'i 



3 [ZhinWf virion o. Flll.i . . 



SEdiottrfCynu 1 Ctbus . 



5 t^lanurfvWonc.X] 3.. 



IDanieeit 
S 
3[DanMrjn 



(XttrbUmr.) 



6 lAborMOOtdiad 9 m. 
1 Naboiudiui. 1 Daric» the 
MUE. IDaMtPtpi^ert.IZ.'] 



S [Dmitri ti^ane.X.'] 

We conclude then that the term of €6 years A?om Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the first of Cyrus is rightly numbered in the - 
Canon ; that the 70 years'* captivity commenced B. 0. 605, in 
the year before the sole reign af Nebuohadaezzar, and ter- 
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minated with the third year of Ojrua, according to the Canon ; 
that the capture of Babylon is rightly placed in 538 ; and 
that the edict for the return of the Jews, at the end of 536, 
was in the first year of Cyrue, computed from the death of 
Dariua the Mede. 

The first of the following tables exhibits the reigns of the 
Persian kings according to the technical prinoiples of the 
Canon, which omits fractions of years; the other represents 
the actual commencement of their reigns, as far as historical 
evidence remains to establish it. 



Com- B.C. N.E. 



Ja».5 210 Cym»(latt9).. 

Jan.Z S19 CambTua .... 



Dee.n 466 284 Aituerza 1 41 . . 464 



rno-l 424 3!t&D>riuin 10.. 

Dee.3 406 344 Aituenui II. -.46.. 

lfm.il 369 300 OdiK* 21.. 

AToB.ie 338 411 Aim 2... 

Nov-lH 336 413 DariosIII 4.. 

tfm. 14 332 417 Aleunder (Uit 8) 8 . . 

ffm. 13 334 436 PhiUppui Aridnui 7 . - 



V. H. B.C. 

1 CjtMt m PtrAa . . 30 960 

— oanqxttn hgiSa 648 

Babflm 538 



2 CBinbTsei 7 . ■ 6 . . 630 

3 Smeidii 7 . . 622 

4 Duiiu Hyitupii. . 38 ...... 621 

6 Xorei 20 486 

e Artabaniu 7 \ ,„. 

7 ArtazeneiL(nigiiii,40. . 

8 Xern»II 2 "L 

9 Sogdianui 

10 Dariu* Nothui . 

11 Arbu(erxaHD«mon4S 406 

13 Ochiu (21) 369 

13 A«e» 2 338 

U Dkrius Codomttn . . 4 1 1 . . 338 

Aleunder (lut a.) 7 8 ..331[Oct.lB.C.33l] 
Pliilipp(uAjidnu..6 4. .323 



::?}« 



4 Darius Hystaspis. The Naxian war began in 501 the 
21st year of Darius. In the preceding 20 years of his reign 
the following events occurred. The siege of Babylon was 
undertaken at the same time as an expedition to Samoa to 
restore Syloson; and the Samian war was in the beginning of 
the reign of Darius. The siege of Babylon lasted 20 months. 
After the capture of that city Darius invaded the Scythians 
and remained more than 60 days beyond the Danube. On 
his return to Sestos, he left Megabazus general in Europe, 
who reduced Ferinthus, Thrace, and Pteonia. Then ambaa- 
sadors were sent to the king of Macedonia^ and Megabazus 
returned to Sardis. The Scythian war and the conquests of 
Megabazus mi^t occupy two campaigns. After this, Darius, 
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leaving Artaphernes governor of Sardis, returned to Snsa, 
and Otanes, being appointed suooeesor of Megabazua, reduced 
Byzantium, Chaloedon, Lemnofl and Imbroe. Then followed 
an interval of tranquillity before the a&ir of Naxoe, which 
was first agitated in the 20th year of Darius in 502, the year 
before the siege. That interral is described by the hishnian. 
as not very long. 

5 Xerxes. The 21 years of his reign inctode the 7 months 
of Artabanus whom the Canon omits. As the aooeanon of 
Xerxes is determined to the beginning of 485, his 20tb year 
was completed in the beginning Of 465, he survived hia 20th 
year about 5 months, and his death would happen in the 
beginning of the archonship of Lyaitheus. The 7 months of 
Artabanus, completing the 21 years, bring down the aoces- 
edon of Artaxerxes (after the removal of Artabanus) to the 
beginning of 464, in the year of Nabonassar 284, where it is 
placed in the Canon. 

7 Artaxerxes Longimanus. Thuoydides records his death 
in the winter of the arohon Stratocles, when the event woe 
reported at Ephesua. If the death of Artaxerxes was known 
at Ephesns in the winter of that archon B. 0. 32 j, be could 
barely survive the 1st day of N. E. 324 or Deo. 7 B. C. 425, 
although his reign is extended by the Canon to December of 
tiie following year. But that is explained by the practice of 
the Canon, which computed to hia 41st year the months of 
Xerxes II and Sogdianus. The actual reign of Artaxerxes 
would be something less than 40 years. 

10 Darius Nothus. Thuoydides places the 13th year cui^ 
rent of his reign in the winter of the orehon Callias, about 
February B.C. 411. This testimony critically agrees with 
the Canon, which places the first day of Darius Nothus at 
Dec. 7 B. C. 424 precisely 1 2v 2" before the date of the treaty 
in Thuoydides. But this would leave a year for the two pre- 
ceding reigns. Consequently either the two reigns were some- 
thing more than 9 months, or the accession of Darius pre- 
ceded his Ist day in the Canon. Probably the compiler of 
the Canon reckoned these two reigns a year, and brought 
down the Slat of Artaxerxes, by which they were represented, 
to the banning of N. E. 325. These considerations deter- 
mine the actual aocesnon of Darius Nothua to the 6th month 
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of the arohoD iBarchiu, Deo. 424, oommensarate with the 
Thotli or teohDioal date of his aoceasion in the Canon, 

1 1 Artazerxea Mnemon. Aa the IS years of Darina oom- 
menoed in the 6th month of laarchiu, they ended in the 6th 
month of Alezioe. We collect from Xenophon these parti- 
culara. Lysander came to Ephenu in the latter port of 406. 
Not long after Cynta sent for him, and went up to Media to 
hi» father, who was siok. This jonmey of Cyms to the Upper 
Ama was undertaken in the be^nning of 405. On his arrival 
the king was still living, but died soon after. We may per- 
haps refer bis death to December of 406, December of the 
arohon Alexias, the first month of N. E. 344, which is com- 
puted in the Canon as the firat year of his anoceasor. 

12 Ochua. His aoceasion in the Ganoa is subsequent to 
Not. 21 B. 0. 359. His recovery of Egypt la placed by Dio- 
donis in the archonship of ApoUodorus, the summer of 350. 
Demosthenes implies that the conquest of Egypt was not yet 
accomplished in the preceding year, the year of Thess&lus 
B. 0. 351. A letter of Philip to the Athenian people, written 
is the autumn of 340, attests that Egypt was recovered be- 
fore 340. Nectanebus the last native king of Egypt had been 
established in the throne by Agesilaus in 361 ; consequently 
his rtago, 361 — 350, was of eleven years, instead of 18 years, 
the amount osmgned by Mauetho. 

14. Darius Codomannus. The accession of this prince i^ 
placed by the Oanon in the first year of Alexander, and is 
made to be subsequent to the death of Philip. His actual 
reign, computed to the battle of Arbela Oct. 1 B. 0. 331, 
would be 4* 11™, called 4 years in the Canon, because the 
reign of Alexander was dated from the Thth preceding. 



§ 19 Attic Months. 

1 ffecaiomiaon (July) 7 GamtUon (Jan.) 

2 Metagitnio^ (Aug.) S Anthadervm (Feb.) 

3 Soe^nmim (Sept.) 9 Etaphebolion (March) 

4 Fj/anepnon (Oct.) 10 Mwiydmn (April) 

5 McBtnacterim (Nov.) 1 1 Iha^gdioa (May) 

6 Fosideon (Deo.) 12 SciropAorwa (June) 
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1 Heeatomh^m, The Crania were celebrated in this month, 
and the PanaihetuBa magna on the 26th of the month, 

3 Boedromion. The MyOeria magna or EUueinia began on 
the 15th and ended on the 23d, occupyii^ nine days. 

6 Poiideon. In this month, as containing the shortest day 
of the year, the proportions of the Olepej/dra were meaeured. 
A short day at the winter solstice was selected, that the three 
parts into which the Ctepsgdra was divided might be conveni- 
ently contiuned in any other day of the year in which judicial 
proceedings might happen to be carried on. 

8 ArUhftterion. The Antheeteria, which were celebrated on 
the 1 1th 12th and 13th days of this month, were according to 
Ruhnkenius the same festival as the Leaaa. 

rll Pxtktegia 
AntJuiteria ht Len<xa\ \2 Choes 
Lis Chytri 
Mr. Boeckh however places the IjmtBa in G^melion, and con- 
siders the Lmaa to have been a different festival from the 
AntAeaieriaK 

* In a Snppleiaent lo Pi«t. Hellen. ead of Jnntrj, ud o^Ddded (br the 

vol. 3 c 19 p. 421 — 435 the testimonies most piit with Febnury in atl those 

are ooUected upon which Ruhnken uid jears of the cycle. 

Boeckh have founded their several opi- In those nine yean the pontiou of 

nions, and the reaaona sre offered for GameLion wai this : 
still adhering ta the iatcrprelstion of Inyean Itb^ao ItsmM 

RnhnkaoioB. Referring the reader to ^—^ --^ »-^ 

the larger work for the tcatimoniea, I 3 Jan.lB Feb.ld 

shortly repeat in this place the conclu- 6 25 SS 

sioni to which I was led npoQ this sub- * ** '2 

ject. 8 21 19 

On the occuion of the Lenaa, Mr. I' " W 

Boeckh argues thus ; " The name con- 13 26 23 

"occtsitwith the lintaga and separates 1* "• '2 

"it from the An&aleria, because the 16 22 20 

■• pwne LgTUBa was derived from the If IS 17 

" nine-press erected in the Ltnitim. Both Rohnkenius and Boeckh snffi- 

" But in the Aalhtileria on the 1st day dently establish that the Rural Dkmg- 

" the casks were broached, on the 2nd tia were not the Leruta. Both dearly 

"the new wine is drank. — Spalding shew the place in which the t»B«a were 

" and the partiians of Ruhnken's by- celebrated. But tiie place is no argn- 

" pothesis felt the difficulty of assign- nent in ftTOnr of Mr. Boeclih; for it is 

" ing a vinCa^ festival to February^" quite consistent with Ruhnken^s opi- 

&c. This resKining will not much aa- nion that the Ltnaa were the ^nlll«- 

ciat Mr. Boeckh's argument ; for Jann- ileria, while it by no means proTeS the 

ary is not more fitted for a Tintsge Leniea to be in Gamelion. With re- 

festiral than February. And we mnat spect to the mouth Ltnaoa Mr. Boeckh 

further observe that in the cycle of Me- has shewn that this Ionian month oor- 

ton during nine yean out of nineteen responded to the Attic Gamelion. That 

the month Ganuliea began sometimei in the Ionian dtiea Ltnaon coincided 

aAer the middle and sometimes at the with Gamelion is proved by a Marble 
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9 Elaphebolioa. The Dionysia magna or Dionysia tiriana 
were in this month, and were celebrated between the 8th and 
18th of the month. 

10 Mimye&ion. This and the two following months are 
placed in their order by Aristotle, " In three months, Muny- 
eiion I%arffdion Sctropiorion,'" which Pliny represents thus : 
7H&1M msnsibtu, Aprili Maio Junio. 

11 ThargeluM. Dionysius of Halicamaasus attests that 
the 23rd of Thargelioo was \^ days before the summer sol- 
stice, and computes 37 days from that day of Thargelioa to 
the end of the Attic year. He evidently makes his computa- 
tion acoording to the form in use in his own time, and the 
result of his numbers is that the finit of Thargelion might fall 

Bnd bj Ariltidea, who U terj jiutlf taton (though improperl; uid coDtrary 

totorpieted b; Mr. Boeckb, who hu to Heeiod'i meaning) compared Uesiod'a 

Bhewn that Ltitam at Smpna cone- Lmaoa with the Bmotiui Hrrmma. 

■pooded to GameSoB at Atheas. The If tbe Lenaan fiestiTal wu celebrated in 

lines of Heeiod aljo jmitifj the iDference Uomaiu or AnihMterion^ thej woold 

that he deKribed a winter month, and infer that the month Lmaen waa >l*o 

thin had been abead; shewn at Urge b; the month Hermatu. 

DodwelL Bat Mr. Boeckb admit! it to Of the three pasngea adduced fiom 

be poudble tliat the Lenscan featiTat Alciphron idian and AthenKOB, the U«t 

might itill after the rise of the drama at A^roia xol X^poui BtapSr does not 

Atbena hare been transferred to a dif- divide, but unite the«e fectivala ; the 

ftniDt moath. The argument fbnnded two former would be eiplained bj tlia 

on Ariatophanes is not (jnite refuted by interpretation of Rolmlienini, that the 

Mr. Boeckh. His explanation of the name Amaa might be pecnliarlj applied 

allusion in Ran. 214 is much Us) titr] to the firrt day, PiMnqrio ,' and this is 

and natural than that of Rohnkenios. in some degree oonfirmed br Thncydi- 

In the Adtamatut the mention of tA det, who namet onlj one Aaj for the 

inr' trfpohi Aieyiaia in the beginning jlrMtiUria, the ISth of the month, or 

of the play is a dramatic fiction ; but the da; of the Chim, whence we n^ght 

the references to.the CAoh in the latter conjecture that the Uth of that month 

part of the drama are so manj and so was tbeZ«>u>aorPtfAaspia,'tbat the 12th 

mnch interwoien with the scene that waa eapedall; named the AiUlUtttriu 

the interpretation of Ruhnkeoiua ap- or Choa, and the 13th the CAyM. 

pean to be jut. That dramatic eihi- The events which happened in the 

bitions were offered at the AntimUria archonshjp of Calliaa confirm the opi- 

ia plain from Ljrcurgus, and maj be de- uion of Ruhnkenios that the Ltnaa 

doced from PhUoatiatna. The aasertiou were in AiUhtilTvm. For Enripidea 

of Apollodonii, that the Anihataria died in the axA month of that archon, 

were lopri) ^avivau Aijrolau (which and his death preceded the death of 

Mr. Boeckh is inclined without reason Sophocles. And ;et SophodBS waa 

to reject as not belonging to Apollodo- dead before the Rana of Aristopbane* 

ms), is to the same effect ; the word and the Maia of Phrjuichus were com- 

Aiiralav would not be added without a poaed. But these comedies were pro- 

meaniog. In Mesychiua f . Aqnu^ the duced at the Lenatm festiTal of the 

Lensan festiTal ii referred to the Bceo- archon Callias. Now if this had been 

tian month Htmam ; and Produs as in the seventh month Gamdion the 

amended by Dodwell is consistent with time was too short ; whence it follows 

Hesf china. But it is granted that Her. that the Len*a were celebrated in the 

oMui oorreaponded taAnthtiltriiM,taii ei^th month of Calliaa rather than the 

thi« inaf explain why »ome oommen- aeTenth. 
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40 days before the tropio, the Ist of Scirophorion 10 days 
b^ore it, and the let of Hecatombseon on the 2lBt day after 
Uie tropio. 

In Th<vgtHon according to Froolus the PamUhenaa Jftnora 
were celebrated. Proclits is confirmed by an iooidental notice 
in Lysias, in placing this festival in Thargelion, and he is not 
contradicted by any positive testimony. 

The Attio year after the time of Solon was lunar of 354 
days. The 360 days contained in 12 months were reduced to 
lunar time by omitting 6 days from 6 of the months, and 
these lunar years were brought to solar time by an intercalary 
montli Foiideon II, inserted at the end of every two years. 

The object was to adapt the months to the moon and the 
years to the course of the sun. The days of the civil montli 
were to accompany the changes of the moon, and the defi- 
ciency in the lunar year was to be supplied by intercalation. 
But this object was not accomplished because the ancient 
asb^nomers had not accurately determined the true amount 
either of lunar or of solar time. Hence irregularities in the 
calendar. In Boedromion of 490 the full moon would fall upon 
the 5th day of the month, and there was a variation at that 
time of 10 days between the civil month and the lunar time. 
In 432 Meton commenced his cycle with the new moon 
nearest to the summer solstice. But this new moon fell upon 
the 13th day of Scirophorion. The irregularity which Meton 
undertook to rectify was as great as it could well be, if the 
new moon coincided with the 13th day of the civil month. 

The rnmeactBdMoeteru of Meton intercalated 7 months in 19 
years. The years which received the intercalary months were 
these; 3. 5. 8. 11. 13. 16. 19. His 19 years accordingly con- 
tained 235 months of 30 days, or 7050 days. But, as 19 years 
in solar time contained 6940 days according to Meton's com- 
putation, there was an overplus of 110 days to be expunged 
from his cycle. These 110 days he deducted by a new me- 
thod. In the old method of deducting a day from every 
alternate mouth, at the rate of six days in the year, too much 
was gained; for the overplus was not 19x6=114 days, bnt 
only 1 10, or about 5'' 19* in the year nearly. His method there- 
fore was, in his whole period of 235 months or 7050 days to 
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strike out flveiy 63rd day. The exemptile days aooordingly 
fell is tite cycle of Meton aa in the following table. 



YEARS OF THE CYCLE. 



Hecatombteon 

P^anepsioti 

Poddeoi { 
Oundion 

EUphsbolion 
Munychioit 
Th>rgelioo 
Sdrophorion 


ill 
|I8 


3 


* 


»|6 


7 


8 


9lio 


11 


19 

15 


,3],4 


15 


16 [17 


18 


19 




2. 




30 




3 


|9 


27 




21 










18 


1 


6 


12 




18 




24i 




|3 




9 


27 


15 






3 31 


27 


Ts 


T 




6 


|l2 


30 


18| 


24 








3 


SI 


21 




27| 






6 




12 


30 


18 






6,S4 


]30 








9 


il5 


21 




27 








6 


S4 




12 


18 

b: 


6 


24 


BJ2 


r 


|b. 


IB. 




15 


■B3- 


21 




K27 


9127 


15\ 


31 








18,6 


24 13 


30 




1 


9 




1 


1' 




9 


27 


15 


1 




1 




18 


.6 


24 




30 


1230 


18| 


24 








3 


21 


9 


27|15 










12 


— 


1 


|6 




12 


30 


IS 






1 


S 


21 


9 


27 




15, 


.,| 


27 








6 


2412 


3018 










15 




|3 


\9 




15 




21 


1 


I 


6 


24 


12 


30 







It is manifest, on inspection of this table, that six partioular 
months are improperly called (by Potter and others) mauet 
cam, and six other monUiB mmuet pleni; beoauee the ex- 
emptile days vere taken from every month in turn, while the 
cycle of Meton contiotied in ose. Thus, Metagitnion An- 
thesterioD and Gamelion are improperly called eat>i, or months 
of 29 days, unce Metagitnion, for example, in the 1. 2. 4. 6. 
8. 10. It. 12. 14. IB. 19. years of the cycle was a mentis pUnut, 
of 30 days. Hecatombseon again, Boedromion Posideon Ela- 
phebolion are improperly called ji^iy for, in the years of the 
cycle 2. 4. 6. 6. 10. II. 12. 14. 19. Hecatombceon was a mentis 



Although the cycle of Meton was calculated to adjust the 
months to the moon and to the seasons upon the whole, yet 
in detail any particular month might not coincide with the 
course of the moon. Thus, in the very first year of the cycle, 
the tiiird new moon of the year would commence 59^ 1* 23" 5' 
from the first of Hecatombseon: but the third month Boedro- 
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mion commences on the 61st day; oonsequently Uie newmooa 
would fall upon the 29th of Metagitnion. A^ain, Uie true 
duration of a lunar year being 354'' 8* 48" 34', the first year 
of the cycle, being of 354 days, would fall short of the mooo 
by almost nine houre. The dghth year of his cycle contains 
383 days : but thirteen lunations are equal to SSS** 21* 32" 37' 
and he falls short of the true time twenty-one hours and a 
half. The 19th year oontains 385 days, exeeeding the true 
time by 1" 2* 2?" 24'. Again, the four last months of the 
cycle have 120 days ; but four lunations are only 1 18'' 2* 
56" 1 1'. Aristophanes in B. G. 422 ridioules the cycle of 
Meton, then newly established. 

Meton made great improvements upon the calculations of 
his predecessors. But the difference between Meton's com- 
putation and the true time was still considerable. In bis 
solar year there was an excess of 30 minutes. Hence his 19 
years, amounting to €940 days, exceeded the true solar time 
by about nine hours and a half. In fonr of his cycles, or 76 
years, there was an excess of ahuost 38 hours ; and in five 
cycles, or 95 years, an excess of nearly two days. Nor did his 
months correspond with the lunations. Five of his cycles con- 
tained 1 175 months : these contained (after deducting the 
exemptile days) 34,700 days. But II75 lunations are only 
equal to 34698'* 10* 36" 2?'. So that the difference was this. 





JfcbnkMH. 


TTMlUmi. 


Extm. 






D. a. jf. s. 


D. a. M. B. 


1 ™.]- / 23* nmaib, 
'•^r^X 19ioUryear. 


6940 


6B39. 18. 31. 17 


7. 28. 42 


6M0 


6939. 14. 30. 8 


9. 29. 117 


27760 


87708. 18. 6. 10 


1. 6. M. 49 


277W 


277S8. 10. 0. 12 


1. 13. 69. 48 


34700 


34698. 10. 36. 37 


1. 13. 23. SS 


34700 


34698. 0. 30. IS 


1. SS. 39. 4« 



The excess of Meton's calculation was in part corrected by 
CalippuB ; whose reformed cycle of 76 years, oontaioing four 
Metonic periods, commenced in the arohonship of Aristophon 
July 330. He estimated the excess to be one day in 76 years, 
or two days in 152 years. Calippus had made a nearer ap- 
proach to the true solar time than Meton, But, as in the 
solar year of Calippus there waa still an excess of 1 1" 3', which 
wnounted in four Metonic periods to 13* 59" 48' and in eight 
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to 1^ 3* 59* 36', h« oODcluded the error of MetoD to be leea 
than it realty was ; computing it at one day in 76 years, and 
two days in 152, whereas it was in reality 38 hours in the one 
case, and more than three days in the other. 

The purpose of Calippus was to deduct in 76 years one 
day more than Meton had done. In four Metonic cycles 
110x4=440 days were deducted from the 940 months. Ca- 
Hppns proposM to deduct 441 days. Beyond this, he appears 
to have made no change in the enneae(Bd«eaeteri$ of Meton. 
He not only made no change in the order of the intercalary 
years, but it is highly probable (as Gorsini has argued) that 
he made none in the order of exemptile days. 

It has been a question whether Heoatombseon always began 
at the first new moon after the eolstioe, or whether it some- 
times preceded the solstice. Scaliger held that Hecatombson 
never commenced before the solstioe. Petaviue thought other- 
wise. Dodwell concluded that the new moon of Hecatombieon 
was that which lay nearest to the tropic, whether it preceded, 
or whether it followed the solstice. Gorsini collects the dif- 
ferent opinions, but declares no judgment of his own, and is 
satisfied with stating generally that the year began eirca 
eettivi lolelUii tempora. There are no positive proofs of this 
point, but the probability is that Petavius and Dodwell are in 
the right. 

The first day of every Attic month, on the principles of the 
lunar year, falls annually back about eleven days until the 
arrival of the intercalary year ; when it is carried forward by 
the intercalary month about 18 days lower in the Julian Ca- 
lendar than the place which it occupied in the preceding year. 
In the next year it falls back again eleven days, and so suc- 
cesmvely, till another operation of the intercalary month 
brings it down 1 8 days in advance of its former position. As 
for example, if in the first year of the Metonic cycle, Elaphe- 
bolion, the month of the Dionyeta Mofftia, began Mareh 10, 
in the second it fell back to Feb. 27th, in the third year it 
would be carried forward by the intercalary month to March 
17th, in the fourth it fell back to March 6th, in the fifth it 
was carried down by the second intercalary month to Mareh 
25th. The intercalary years within the period of Meton's 
cycle were these. 
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raof*. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. 
3 m 41^ 394 37i 35} 33t 
5 42i 4(4 3H 374 3^ 33^ 

8 424 40f 38;^ 36f 344 (3j4) 
11 43^ 4(M 384 3&i 344 
13 444 404 38|. 364 344 
16 414 394 374 3H 3*4 
19 414 394 37t 354 334 
In these jeare the 1 2 months which followed Potidoon II 
{the six lost monthe of the intercalary year and the six first 
of the next year) were brought down, as compared with th^r 
atatioD in the Julian Calendar of the preceding year, each 
about 18 days lower respectively j and in these months the 
Athenian festiTals and the oocurrenoes of dvil history would 
fall so much later than in the other years of the period. In 
these intercalary years, of 13 months, iha prytaauB into which 
the year was distributed, instead of 35 and 36 days, were of 
38 and 39 days'' duration. 

The Athenians divided their civil year into ten prytamee, 
corresponding to the number of their tribes, each of 35 days. 
The order in which the tribes presided was annually deter- 
mined by lot. But as there wore four supernumerary days to 
be distributed among the 10 tribes, these were assigned to 
the last four tribes ; so that the first eight had 35 days each, 
and 36 days each were assigned to the last four tribes. The 
Choiseul Marble, which preserves an account of the sums 
issued from the treasury of Minerva Polias in the archonship 
of Glaucippus B. G. 4fj, exhibits a perfect series of the pry- 
Umice in the order which they occupied in that year. In the 
year of Glaucippus, which was not intercalary, bat a year of 
354 days, the 4th of a Metonie cycle, the order was this. 
Do0 Day CimmtitMd 

1 JEanlit 30 .. 1 HecUombnon . . Jh^ U B. C. 4 10 

70 . . S JEgK* 3S . . 7 MM^^tnioo . . . Aug. 18 

lOfi .. S (Enlii 3a ..12 BoUroniioD ..StpLSS 



. 6 Cocropb Sfi ..23 MnDBoterkni. .i>«. I 

. 6 Lmntii 3A . . 39 Patidtoa Jan. 5 B. C. 409 

. 7 Antioclua .... 36 . . S AQthMterion. . Ftb. 9 

. 8 UippotboiHitii. . 36 . . 11 El^ihebolioti . . Mareh 17 

. 9 Eredkthd* .... 36.. 18 Huayohioo ..ApnlSS 

. 10 Paodioaii .... 30 . . 24 Thai^elkm . . Mag SS-Vn^ S 
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la the year of the next archon Dioclea B. C. 40f, according 
to 0x9 eridenoe of another Marble, the tribe Oecropu presided 
first. 

§ 20 Dbmosfeenes haa stated his age in two passages of his 
works. 1 He affirms that his father left him an orphan of 
seven years old ; and that 10 years of guardianship had ex- 
pired in the last tnontiL of the arohon Folyzelus. Bat in the 
statement of 10 entire yeus of guardianship it was evidently 
the orator^s interest and purpose to make the most of the 
amount of time, because the length of time during which the 
guardians had enjoyed his property was on aggravation of 
the wrong he had sustained. Henoe in another passage he 
ni^es " This property had been managed for so long a period 
of time." The whole term of the guardianship was 10 years, 
and no more ; and at the time of the marriage of the sister 
of Onetor to Aphobus the guardian Demoatheoes was yet a 
mmor. The fiill term of his minority was yet unexpired. His 
docimana was subsequent to the marriage, in the year of an- 
other arohon ; from which it is manifest that the space ex- 
pressed by tmwiohyean ending at the last month of Poly- 
zelufl was less than 10 years oomplete. If the orator calls the 
whole term of guardianship 10 years and no more, it is evi- 
dent that a term less than the whole (because iucluded within 
it) was less than 10 years complete. And if in another place 
he calls that lesser term <m mitirg Ua geart, it is no less evi- 
dent that in so describing that shorter period he uses an ex- 
aggerated expression. In these detached numbers of Demo- 
sthenes we ore not to take the sum of the two, or to suppose 
17 years complete. The expressions of the orator only prove 
that 16 years were completed at the time of his kinsman's 
marriage in the last month of PolyEelus. The 10 years ter- 
minated at the docvnatia. If this dooanatia is brou^t to the 
6th or 7th month of Gephisodorus, it will bring the death of 
the (ab'b.er to the 6th or 7th month of Gharisonder ; if on the 
contrary we place the faliier's death at the second month of 
Charisander, this will fix the dooimaiia of the son at the se- 
cond month of Cephisodorus. We may assume that the 
orator was bom in the first month of Evander, July 382, and 
iiuA bis father died about the 3rd or 4th month of Chari- 
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Baoder, Sept. or Oct. 376, wbeD the 7th year of Demosthenes 
was current. From that date to the marriage of the guardian 
would be strictly Sv 9", which the orator, to favour his claim, 
mig^t well call ten whole years. 

This date for the birth of Demosthenes, obtained from De- 
mosthenes himself, is in conformity with Gellius and Libanius, 
who place his birth at 382, and about a year higher than the 
date of Dionysius, B. C 38 1 , but is wholly irrecoDcilable with 
the year of DexJthens, which is the date of the Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch, because Polyzelus is the 1 9th archon, both inclusive, ftom 
Dexitheus, and Demosthenes, if be had been bom in the year 
of that archon, must have been 1 years of age in the laat 
month of Polyzelus, Corsini, indeed, defends the date of the 
biographer by an extraordinary mode of computing: Demo- 
tlhmit vrtUB ad exeuntem Sdrophorvmem 01. 98. 2 [June B. 0. 
384] refffrri d^et; ut nimirum Scirophorione merue 01. 103. 2 
[June B. C. 366] oetavum dtcimun cBtatis annum ahsoheret. 
Qiuid n Demogihenet ipse tegtaiur te vivmte patre eeptennium d«- 
emnivm vero defimcto patre suh tvtorHma egiwe, ohtervari facile 
potent tarn teptem turn decern etiam annoi illoa ita completos vel 
mtegrot etie potuiase, ut ex otriBgite una conjunetit inte^a oetod»- 
dm annorwn sumtna conficeretur. By what powers of computa- 
tion this is to be accomplished it is difficult to imagine. 

Bishop Thirlwall contends " that the difficulty seems to lie 
" only in the words of Corsini and not in their meaning." 

" What Corsini meant was that the two numbem were 

" round numbers, and each of them some months short of 
" the real time, and that the sum of these fractions might have 

" amounted to a whole year. Neither does this supposition 

" appear to be at all absurd or extravagant. If the reason- 

" ing of Corsini is weak, his error certainly does not consist 
" in miscalculation." But, as in current numbers it was usual 
with the Greeks to reckon both extremes, so in using round 
numbers it was also most usual to name current years 
and to speak inclusively. If, then, according to an assump- 
tion of Dr. Thirlwall Demosthenes had been 7i or 7f years 
old at his father''8 death, he would have called this in round 
numbers eight years and not seven; and the round numbers 
7 + 10 might mean less than 17 years, but could not according 
to usage express IS years complete. We affirm that, when 
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the orator calls a period ia one place twr iruv, and diridee 
it on another oecaBioa into ivMiaws and il (ttj (whioh latter 
portion be terma Iktov trot in the same Bentenoe), he cannot 
mean Bevgn yeart and a half; and that he cannot mean tm 
ytari and a ial/ whoa he oalla another period Irti ScKcfry in 
one passage and bixa hi} in all the others. 

The chrooology then of Gellius, supported by Libanins, 
placing the birth of Demosthenes in the beginning of the year 
of Evander, would make him 16 in the last month of Folj- 
zelus. He was admitted to his estate in his 17th year in the 
arohonship of Cephisodonis, and was in his I!)th in the be- 
ginning of the year of Timocrates, when he prosecuted his 
guardians. All these positions are consistent with the account 
which he has given of himself. 

Bishop Thirlwall supplies a mark of time first noticed by 
Boeokh. " Demosthenes mentions that his father was no 
" sooner dead than Aphobos proceeded to take possession 
" of the house, and to raise the portion he was to have with 
*' the widow. This he did when on the point of sailing as a 
" trieraroh to Corcyra:" oJrros yhp tv9vs ^<rct tov tov warpii 
96»aTov (jCxci r^v oixim/ tUrikBiiv xarh r^v iKtlvov hui$riKt\v, koI 

\afi^A»ti T& re ■)(pvtr(a k, t. A. mi iitfidii (tx'") ^KirXfiv ;i^\- 

\mv fls Ko/)(ci5pof rpt^papxps iariypayjft ravra irphs ©Tjpiirnflhji) 
j^ovra tavrbv ko; ufu>\6y*i KtKopiMai Tt)i' irpoUa. " Two ex- 
" peditions fall in the childhood of Demosthenes : the first 
" when Timotheas reduced Coroyra, placed by Diodonis in 01. 
" 101. 1 ; the second under Iphicrates in the archonship of 
" Sooratides ; and this is con^stent with the account which 
" fixes the birth of Demosthenes in 01. 99. 4. The first ex- 
" pedition will not conform to the chronology of Boeokh, if it 
" be placed (as Dodwell assigns it) in the spring of 01. 101. 1. 
" If however we suppose that the event belonged to the latter 
" end of 01. 100. 4. and that the hther of Demosthenes died 
" in the winter or spring of 0^ 100. 4, we may still retun the 
" arohonship of Dezithcus as the date of the orator's birth." 
- ■ " But the battle of Naxos stands in the way of this oal- 
" calati<m. Mr. Boeckh has seen the necessity of placing this 
** event also a year earlier than the date of Dodwell, for it 
" happened in the autumn preceding the expedition to Cor- 
" cyra. But he has not explained how his own date, 01. 100. 
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" 4, is to be reoonciled with Xenophoa's narrative, whioh, aa 
" Mr. Clinton observes, cleu*!; implies that the battle was 
** fought in the autumn following the spring in whioh Cleom- 
'* brotus failed in his attempt upon B<Botia. The allnaion to 
" Ooroyra tlierefore still requires some fiirther explanation to 
" reconcile it with Boeckh's opinion ; and, if referred to the 
" first expedition, most at present be considered as a confir- 
" matioD of Mr. Clinton's.'" 

Let us shortly examine the particulars. The expedition 
under Iphicrates was in April B. C. 373, the 10th monUi of 
the archon Sooratides; from whence to the. 12th month 
of Polyeelus are only a little more than ^ years instead of s 
little less than 10. This expedition then is out of the qnestion. 
It was therefore the former expedition. Now the battle of 
Naxos was in September B. 0. 376, the third month of the 
archon Charisander. The expedition of Coroyra was in the 
spring following, about February B. G. 375 ; and in the spring 
of the archon Charisander (about the 8th month of that ar- 
chon) Aphobua prepared to sail. But from this point to tho 
12th month of Potyzelus are lees than nine yeara and a half; 
oonfirming the positions laid down above, that the father died 
in the year of Charisander, and that less than 1 years had 
elapsed from his death to the marriage in the last month of 
FcJyzelns. 

2 Demosthenes describes himself as 32 years of age at the 
time of his dispute with Midias. This description of his age 
was applied by the orator to the time of his ^oregia, and not 
to the subsequent period at which the oration was published. 
Bat it is demonstrated upon the combined evidence of Dio- 
nysiuB and Demosthenes himself that the i^toregia of Demo- 
stbenes and t^e offence of Midiaa in reality oooorred at the 
Dionysia of the archon Thessalus 01. 107- 2 in February or 
March 350, and that at this date Demosthenes desaribes hun- 
Belf as 32 ; a description entirely agreeing with his own ac- 
count of his own age 16 yeara before, and with the date which 
has been obtmned from Gellins and Libanins. 

We probably possess nearly all the orations of Demosthe- 
nes. Dionymus specifies 15 harangnes to the people, and 
these are extant. The seven orations upon Public Causes, 
whioh are all that Dionysius thinks worthy of recording, are 
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aiao extant. Two others, those against Aristogiton, are not 
mentioned by the oritic in his ohronolof^eal review, and were 
considered by him as not genuine. 

DionysiuH aeema to reckon six or seven-and-twenty, or at 
least less than thirty, orations upon private oauees. There 
are 31 orations on private causes in the extant works of 
Demosthenes. Five of these are the linrpoinKol K6yoi, which 
Sionymas would not compute, as belonging to a peculiar class. 
Out of the remaining 26, Uie oration offoitut Buergus and 
J£t«niti/iM is doubted by Harpocratio; that offoin^ Phee- 
nipptu was questioned, according to the author of the argu- 
ment ; a third, againtt Laeritus, was also doubted, though, as 
tiiB writer of the argument thinks, unjustly; and a fourth, 
againet Nicottraiui, is questioned by Harpocratio. The autho- 
rities for the admission of these four pieoes are more weighty 
than the authorities for their rejection ; and, if Dionysius re- 
ceived some, or all, of these into hie list, our extant copies - 
would contain uearly all that he acknowledged. 

Out of the collection now extant, 31 in number, five were 
delivered by Demosthenes himself in the suit against his guar- 
dians, and eight were composed in causes in which Apollodorus 
the son of Pane was concerned. Paaio the banker, with whom 
the fother of Demosthenes had dealings, and whom Isocrates 
atta^dced in the oration called Trapesitii^tu, died in the archon- 
ship of Dyscinetua B. G. 370, when his son Apollodorus was 
24 years of age. The mother of Apollodorus died in the year 
of Kioophemus, about B. 0. 360. Afler her death, ApoUo- 
doros sued Fhormio his father''s freedmaa, who had married 
the widow and had become guardian to the younger son Pasi- 
des. Demosthenes composed the oration pro Phormvme which 
the friends of Phormio used in his defence. That defence 
was successful, and Apollodoms lost his action. The date of 
this cause was B. C. 350, 20 years afler the death of Paaio. 
The witnesses by whom Fhormio was supported in that cause 
were attacked by Apollodorus, and Demosthenes composed 
for Apollodorus the two orations against Stephanus. To this 
cause ^Bohines alludes in 343 : by whom Demosthenes is 
charged with having betrayed Phormio to his adversary. 

Apollodoms sued Timotheus son of Conon for a debt due 
to his Otther Pasio. The debt had been contracted in B. C- 
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374, 373- Demosthenes on this occasion composed the oration 
Offttina Tanotheui before B. C. 354, when Timothens died ; 
and consequently some years before the cause pro Phcrmione. 
In this oration Phormio is produced aa a witness for ApoUo- 
dorus. The son of Pasio was engaged in a suit with Callippua 
respecting a debt claimed by Callippus from Parao, and De- 
mosthenes composed for him the oration againti Callippvs. 
At this period Phormio and Apollodorus were still friends ; 
the cause may therefore be placed with that agwnst Timotheus 
among the eariy pieces of the orator. Apollodorus is the 
claimant, and the vindicator of his own public services, in the 
orations a^inet Pdgcles and for ike na'Bol crown, which were 
subsequent at least to B. C. 361. He is the prosecutor in the 
cause again^ Nicottrattit, one of the private causes to which 
a doubt has been affixed by Harpooratio, but which is quoted 
as genuine by the same grammarian in four other places, and 
ref^red to by Plutarch. 

The son of Fasio is the pleader in the cause agaifut Neeera. 
This cause was some years later than the first war with Philip 
B. G..352 — 347, whi(^ is described in the oration: and it 
may be collected that Apollodorus was somewhat advanced in 
years. We may perhaps refer it to 340, when Apollodoros 
would be 54 years of age. Demosthenes appears as a witness 
in this oration, whicJi, altbongb quoted without suspicion by 
Hermogenes, is doubted by Dionysina, Athenseus, Harpooratio, 
and Photius. 

The orations extant under the name of Demosthenes dis- 
tributed into their three classes are exhibited in the following 
Table. Those, of which the year is expressed, will be found 
in the Tables of the second volume of the Fasti Hellenici 
under that year. 
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COMCtOMEB 


FUBLICX Cauba 


pKiriTf Causa 


B.C. 


B.C. 


B.C. 

361 In Aphob. I. 
U. 

loOnetor. I. 

ri. 

InCJiippnm. 










p»f361 iDFoljrcbm m^tw fnrpmp. 






Do CtnoDk lUTBli. 




**llnLBpdi»n.. 








3MDeCkMibu«. 






363Pn,M.Bidcpol. 




pettaseta Euog. St UnntbnL 


US PUUppica I. wpin, rar *. 






361 PioRhodiu. 




ri-Bceotoun. 
I Pro PbormiOMi. 


r Olvathiaca I. Ir<n4pa ffir *. 




3*8^ II. 




^j^^|lc8.eph.num*«*^.^. 


L IIL 


348 InHidUm. 


M7 C» 1^' Ji*«I>"_-»JM«iI ™, ♦.) 




347 In B«otam de Dote. 




348 Db Face, iwn, rbr *. 




poMi 347 In F«nt«w«. eonft "- "7. 
pel 346 In Eubulid. om/. a. 346. 


344 FhiUpp. 11. iBtin riy *. 








343 D« Fnlw L(«ai. 


riroitor 343 In Cononem, 


Da dMnooMO. inAm tOk *. 






«1 Phflipp-UI. 






^ IV. 4i«(wCn| t£> 4. 














pMt 930 (In Theocri- 
neOL] ddV. o. 333 




p«* 334 [«pl rfe- wpii 'AA.J. m»*v<.] 


poll 338 [la ArisMglt. 


p«ri 336 In PlM)rmi0Di.n^«)y. «>.(/: 




I. ri.] <wtf. n. 331 


(I.S33. 




330 DeConms. 




[»^ «rr««„0 




0/ «>M»r«iin iliU!« 

InN«u«m.*X«»plth.«v-W- 
In Spudiam ihrlp •)>««^. 

In MacartM. «»tf. o. 360. 
Id LeDcii>mn ir.pl .[AdWt^ 

inCallidannplx-pbu 
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In the date of the celebrated caaee de Corona are some dif- 
ficulties which have been examined in the larger work. It is 
sufficient here to state briefly the conclusions at which we 
arrived. The action was instituted by ..^^hines towards the 
end of the year of GfaieroDdae, March 337. The cause was 
pleaded in the beginning of the year of Aristophon, about 
August 330, less than eight years after the institution of the 
suit. The state of parties at Athens in the year of Ghcerondas 
was this. Demosthenes retained his influence after the battle 
of Chieronea. It was the object of the party of whiofa he was 
the chief to obtain from the people an expression of their 
favourable opinion. With this view Gtesiphon, one of that 
party, proposed the decree for crowning Demosthenes ; which 
was in effect a declaration that the people of Athens had not 
withdrawn their conftdence from those who promoted the late 
war, although that war had been nnsucceseful. The order of 
tlie proceedings was this. Two months after the battle, Gte- 
siphon proposed to reward Demosthenes by a decree passed 
in the fourth month of the year, Pyanepsion; ^l^hines put 
in his suit in the ninth month, Ehiphebolion, and in his sub- 
sequent speech proved that Demosthenes was still in office as 
curator of the walls in the 1 1 th month, Thargelion. 

Gorsini places all the transactions be/on the archonship of 
Gluerondas; he refers the appointment of Demosthenes to the 
3rd of Pyanepsion 01. 110. 1 B. G. 340, the decree of the 
crown to the 22nd of Pyanepsion 01. 110. 2 B. C. 339, ten 
months before the battle of Chsronea, and the suit of ^schi- 
nes to the 6th of Elaphebolion 01. 110. Z B. 0. 338, five 
months before it. Some modern critics passing to the oppK)- 
ute extreme place tlie decree of Gtesiphon in the year a/Ur 
the archonship of Chserondas, and 14 months after the battle 
of Chseronea*. Their arguments for this arrangement do not 
seem of sufficient weight to induce us to reject the testimonies 
by which the decree of Gtesiphon and the suit of .^schines 
are fixed to the year of the archon Gheerondas. They argue 
that the tranaaotions between the battle and the decree re- 
quire a longer space than two months ; and that the decree 
for the orown would not be passed while Philip was still in 

B Conf. Dindorf. Aniuit. in Dsmosthenem torn. I p. 337 — Sil. 
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Greeoo. But the only accounts of the tranaactioufi after the 
battle are conttuned in the ^neral and rapid eketchea of the 
two orators, in the author of the argument to the Oration of 
Denioathenes, and in the FBendo-PIutaroh. And these are 
not BO accurate and precise as to determine the datee of each 
traneaotion. Nor is there any proof that the oration over 
those who fell at Gheeronea was delayed till the winter. All 
Hbe intermediate events might have occurred in the space of 
7S days between the battle and the decree. The presence of 
Philip in Greece seems no obstacle to the proposal of a crown 
to Demosthenes at Athens. They found an argument upon 
this passage of .Xschines'*: "Demosthenes has objected to 
" me that I instituted this suit for the purpose of courting the 
" favour of Alexander. But the suit was commenced by me 
" while Philip was yet alive, and before Alexander reigned." 
They contend that this had sense and meaning, if the suit 
was begmi in Elaphebolion of 336, five months before Alex- 
ander's accession ; for that jSschines might propose to gratify 
Alexander by the suit, if it had been begun " after his acces- 
sion, or a little lefore it ,-" but that the imputation would have 
been absurd, if Gtesiphon had been prosecuted I7 months be- 
fore the death of Philip. The death of Philip however at the 
age of 47 by the hand of an assassin was an event so totally 
unexpected, that the charge of Demosthenes imputing to his 
adversary a design of gratifying the successor would not be 
more credible if the action bod been commenced five months 
before that event, than if the suit had occurred 1 7 months 
before it; and no reason is here given for transferring the 
suit from the year of Ghserondos (where it is placed by the 
testimonies) to the year of the next arohon. 

§ 21 The literary names which belong to the period from 
Pinstratus to Fhilodelphus are those of the poets, the phi- 
losophers, the historians, the orators who flourished within 
those limits. These are distributed into their classes, ar- 
ranged in the order of time, and are marked by the years at 
which they are described in the Tables of this Second Period. 

Among the tragic poets who fiourished ftx>m the beginning ' 

» ^•chlne* in Cw*. p. 818 R«uke°'p. 80. 12. 
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of the tragic art down to the Ume of Aristotle are the fol- 
lowing : 

1 Thespis B. C. 535 

2 ChoeriliiB 523. 499. 483 

3 Phrjnichua 511. 483. 4/6 

4 ^schylus 525. 499. 484. 472. 458. 456 

5 Fratinos 499 

6 Sophocles 495. 468. 447. 440. 431. 409. 405. (401) 

7 AristarchuB 454 

8 Ion Chins 451. 423. 421 

9 Achiens 484. 44? 

10 Neophron, before Euripides 

11 Euphorion431 

1 2 Cleomachus, an unworthy rival of Sophocles 

13 Euripides 480. 455.447.441.438.431.426.415.408.406 

14 Aristeas son of Pratinas 

15 Chferemon 

16 TheogDis, before the AchameTieee of Aristophanes 

17 Nicomachns contended successfully with Euripides 

18 Philbcles, named in the Vespte of Aristophanes 

19 Agathon 416 

20 Antiphon ; in the time of the elder Dionyaius 

21 Carcious, noticed in the VespiB 

22 NothippuB ridiculed by Hermippua 

23 AcQstor ridiculed in the Vetpa 

24 Pythangelus noticed in the Sana 

25 XeDoc]es4I5. Son of Garcinua 

26 Stbenelus ridiculed in the Veipa 

27 MoraimuB son of Philoolea 

28 Melaathius ridiculed in the Pax 

29 Morychus noticed in the Achamenget 

30 lophon 426. 405 

31 Cleophon 

32 Astydamae 398 

33 Meletus S99 

34 Apbarens 368. 341 

35 Diogenes, in the time of the Thirty 

36 Euripides junior, nephew of the fonner Euripides 

37 Dionysius tyrannns 
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39 Philocles junior J -^ 

40 Sophoolea junior 401. 396: grantlaoD of Sophooles 

41 Dicaeogeoes 

42 Tfaeodeotes 352. 333. 

From the eariiest oomediea of Epichannus to the lateat 
exhibitions of Posidippus was a period of about 250 years. 
About one-half of this space belonged to the old comedy, 
while the middle and the new occupied the other half. 
These were among the poets of the old tmttedy : 

1 Epichannus B. C. 500. 485- 477 

2 Pbormis contemporary with Epioharmua 

3 Dinolochus 487 

4 Euetes "i 

5 Euxenidee I 485 

6 Mylus j 

7 Chionides 487 ' 

8 MagDos, after Epichannus and before Cratinus 

9 Cratinus 519. 4C4. 448 436. 434. 423. 4&Z 

10 Cmtes 450 

11 Ecphantides 

12 Fisander, before Plato the comic poet 

13 Epilyous brother of Crates 

14 Callias 432. 394 

15 Hermippus 432. 430. 426 

16 MyrtiluB brother of Hermippus 

17 LysimaofauB 

18 Hegemon 413 

19 Sophron, contemporary with Euripides 

20 Phryniohns 435. 429. 414. 405 

2 1 Lycis, before the Bona of Aristophanes 

22 Leucon 422 

23 Lysippua 434 

24 Eupolis 429. 425. 421. 420 

25 Aristophanes 427—421. 414. 411. 405. 392. 388 

26 Ari8tomen6s431.424. 388 

27 Ameip«as423. 414 

28 Teleclides, contemporary with Aristopbonea 

29 Phereorates 420 
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30 Plato428. 405. 391 

3 1 Dioctes, contemporary with Sannyrio and Philylliua 

32 Sannyrio 407 

33 Philylliua 394 

34 Hipparchus 

35 Arobippns 4 1 5 

36 Polyzeliw 

37 Philonides, the father of NioochareB 

38 Xenophon 

39 Aroesilaua 

40 Autoorates 

41 Euoious, in the time of Pbilyllins and Aristophanes 

42 ApoUophanes, contemporary with Strattis 

43 NicomaohuB, contemporary with Phereoratea 

44 Gophisodorus 402 

45 Metagenes, in the time of Pherecratee and Aristophanes 

46 Nicophon 386 

47 CantharuB, oontemporary with Plato the coniio poet 

48 Nioocharea S88. the aon of Philonides N" 37 

49 Strattis 40?. 394 - 

50 Aloffiua 388 

51 Xenarchua 393. the mimographuB, son of Sophron 

52 TheopompUB flourished cir. B. C. 400—370. 

These were of the middle eomedjf : 

1 EubuluB 375 

2 Araros 388. 375 

3 Anaxandrides 376. 347 

4 Antiphanes 404. 383. 343. 331 

5 OaJliades, in the time of the orator Aristophon 

6 NicostratuB, contemporary with Philetserus 

7 PhilippuB son of AristophaneB 

8 Anaxilas 343 

9 Ophelion, contemporary with the philosopher Plato 

10 Callicrates, contemporary with Sinope 

11 Heraclides 348 

12 Alexis 356. 316. 312. 306 

13 Amphis 336, oontemporary with Plato the phQosopher 

14 Axionicus, in the time of Philoxenus and Corydna 

1 5 Cratinns junior, in the time of the philosopher Plato 
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16 Eriphtu, tiie plsgiuist of Antiphanefl 

17 Epiorates traiuscribed from AutiphaneB 
IS StophanuB 382, boh of Antiphanes 

19 Stntto, in Ute time of Philetu of Gob 

20 ArifltophoD, in the time of Fhilippides ood Hyperidefl 

21 Euphron, in the time of CaUimedoD Carabus 

22 Sotadea 

23 Atigeaa 

24 Ephippus, mentiona Menecrates the phyridao 

25 HeniochuB 

26 Epigenes 340 

27 MDesimachus 

28 Timotheus 

29 SophiluB 

30 AntidotuB, oontemponuy with AleziB 
(31 NauBicratea or Nauorates) 

32 Xenarohus, contemporary with Tiokx^ 

33 Dromo, in the time of Tithymalliu 

34 Diodorus Sinopenms 353 

35 Simylua 35S, exhibited in the year of Diotimua. 

ThoBo were of the new comedy : 

1 PhilippidoB 335. 301 

2 Philemon 330 

S Menander342. 321. 291 

4 ApollodoniB GelouB, oontemporary with Meander 

5 Dipbilu8 320 

6 Diooynus Sinopenaia, menti<HU Archestratus 

7 TimooleB324 

6 TheophiluB, oontemporaty with Gallimedon 
9 Sosippus, coQtemponuy with Dipbilils 

10 Anaxippua 303 

1 1 DemetriuB 299 

12 ArchediouB 302 

13 Sopater 283, fint exhibited in the reign of Alexander 

14 DamoxenuB mentions Epicurus 

15 Hegedppua or Crobylus, after Epicurus 

16 Philemon junior, son of Philemon 

17 Plato junior, after Epicurus 

IS TheognetuB, in the time of the Stoioa 
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19 Bathon, oontemporary with OleaDthes and Arcemlaoa 

20 Foaidippua 289. 

Poets, not dnunatio, inserted in the Tables of thia Se- 
cond Period: 

1 SteeiohoruB at B. C. 553 

2 IbycuB 560. 539 

S Anaoreon 559. 531. 525 

4 HippooBZ 546. 539 

5 TheogiU8 544 

6 Phooylides 544 

7 Simonidee Ceiu 556. 525. 476. 467 

8 Melaoippides 520 

9 Te)dBilla510 

10 Lasufl 504 

11 PindonuSlS — 139 

12 TimooreoD Ehodins B. 0. 471 

13 Bacoh^lides 450. 431 

14 Ohoerilua Samiiu 479 

15 MelanippideBJonicv 520 

16 Ponyasis 489. 457 

17 An^maohua 405 ' 

18 Telestes 401. 398 

19 Fhiloxenus 398. 380 

20 Timotheus 398. 357 

21 Polyidofi 398 

22 Erinna 352. To these may be added Sa^fho, of whom an 

aooount is g^ven at B. C. 559. 

Philosophers : 

1 Thales B. 0. 560. 546 

2 Ghilon 556 

3 Bias 544 

4 AnaximaDder 547 

5 Anaximeties 548. 480 

6 Pherecydes 544 

7 Xenophanes 538. 527. 477 

8 Pythagoras 539. 533. 531. 520. 510. 499. 472 

9 AlonueOD, the disciple of Pythagoras 
10 Heraclittu 503. 502. 455 
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1 1 Pannemdefl 502. 455 

12 Diogenes ApoUoniates 468 

IS Anaxagons 500. 480. 450. 432. 428 

14 Diagoraa Meliua 466 

15 Zeno Eleatw 464. 455. 435 

16 AmhelaoB 450 

17 MeliBaaB444. 440 

18 Protagoran 444. 422 

19 EmpedodflB 455. 444. 435 

20 Socrates 468. 450. 399 

21 Leucippug, the disoiple of Zeno Eleatea 

22 Demooritos 460. 435. 405. 3/0. 357 

23 Hippooratea 460. 435. 431. 357 

24 ProdiouB 435 

25 Meton432 

26 Plato 429. 416. 409. 399. 395. 389. 374. 365. 347 

27 Sooratioi Aristippus, Antisthenea, .^laohioes 365 

28 Eudoxus 368 

29 Diogenee Sioopenais 323 

30 SpeusippUB S47. S39 

31 Anetotfllee 384. 367. 365. 347. 344. 342. 334. 322 
82 AnazarohoB 339 

33 Xenoorates 396. 339. 315 

34 Grates 328 

35 Theophraattu 322. 287 

36 Stilpo 307 

37 PolemoSI5 

38 Grantor 315. 278 

39 Grates aoademious 315. 287. 278 

40 Epicarus 341. 329. .323. 310. 306 

41 Aroesilaus 299. 278 

42 Zeoo Citieua 299. 279 

43 Strato287 

44 Lyoo 300. 28? 

45 ObrysippUB 280 

46 La«7de8 299. 

Historians: 
1. Oadmus Mileeius, oontempor&ry with AouBilaus 
2 nteageaea Bh^nus, in the reign of Cambyses 
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3 Eugeon Samius. Dionysius of HalioarnassuB eaumeFates 

two olasseB of early historians, the first of the more 
ancient, the seoond of those who flourished a little 
before the PeloponDesiaa war. The first list contains 
Ikigeon of Sionoe^ Deiochut of Prooonnttut, Eudemm of 
PetTM, Democlea of Phigalea, Heeaitmt of MUetut, A<m- 
Hlaug of Argot, Charon of LampgaeuB, and Am«U»agorat 
of CAalcedoa. 

4 Folyzelus preceded Ibyous the poet 

5 DeiochuB of Froconnesus. See N° 3 

6 Eudemus Parius. See N" S 

7 Deraoolee Phigaleus. See N" S 

8 AcusilatiB. See N" 3 

9 Amelee^oras. Earlier than Gor^as Mid Hecatieus 

10 HecatKus 520. 501 

11 Dionysius Milesius 520 

12 Oharon LampBacenus 504. 464 

13 Hippys Bheginus. In the times of the Persian war 

14 Hellanious 496. 431. 406 

15 Damastes. Dionysiua names in his second list, a little 

before the Peloponnesian war, ffellanieti» of Lethos, Da- 
magtet of Sigmm, XetumedeB of Ohiot, XeaOhut of Lpdia. 

16 Xenomedes Chius. See N° 15 

17 Pherecydee 480 

1 8 Xanthus 463. See N° 15 

19 Herodotus 484. 478. 456. 443. 431. 409 

20 Antioohus 423 

21 Stesimbrotus Thasiua. Contemporary with Perides 

22 Thuoydides 471. 456. 431. 424. 423. 411. 403 

23 HerodicuB, contemporary with Thrasymachus 

24 Oratippus survived Thuoydides 

25 ClitodemuB or Clidemns, published after 377 

26 Xenophon 424. 411. 401. 394. 374. 365. 362. 359 

27 Gtesias Cnidius 401. 398. 384 

28 Anaximander, in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 

29 Philistus 406. 363. 356 

30 EphoruB 340. 333 

31 TheopompuB 411. 394. 360. 343. 305 

32 CepbisodoniB. Hia 1 2th book is quoted on the Sacred war 

B. C. 357—346 
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33 Dinon, father of CUtorohiu 

34 Simonides, contemporary with Spenaippiu 

35 Leo Byzantiniu, the diaoiple of Plato, or of Aristotle 

36 Oalliithenea 387. 35?. Died about 328 

37 Anaximenes 365. 362 

S8 Pabephatus Abydenus, in the reiga of Alexandei' 

39 Manyaa Pellteus S08 

40 Demophiliu 357) son of Ephonu 

41 Uieronymus Gardianoa 301 

42 PhiloohoruB 306 

43 Diyllus S57. 339. 298. Diyllua beloDgs to the Ptolenuean 

age, although the preciae time in which ho Uved is not 
known. 

44 Athanis 363. Quoted by Diodorua and Plutarch ; but his 

time is uncertain. 

45 p8aon Platfeenma 298. Flourished in the Ptolemiean 

period. 

46 Henneias Methymnteua 375. His time is ancertain. 

47 Dionyriodorus and AnaxJs. Their Hellenic History de- 

scribed by Piodorus ended at the archonship of Nico- 
phemta 01. 104. 4 inclusive ; but when they wrote is not 
known. 

Orators: 

1 Gorgias B. 0. 459. 442. 427 

2 ADtipho479. 412. 411 

. 3 Andooides 467- 432. 415. 404 — 102. 400. 391 

4 Lysias 458. 443. 41 1. 404. 403. 394. 388. 384. 378 

5 Arehinus 403. 402 

6 CephaluB 402. 379. 372 

7 Aristophon Azeuensis 403. 372. 362. 355. 354 

8 Isocrates 436. 380. 374. 366. 365. 356. 355. 353. 346. 

342. 340. 338 

9 Leodamas 372 

10 Gallistratus 373. 372. 371. 361. 356 

1 1 Thrasybulus Oolyttensis 372 

1 2 Melanopua 37 1 

13 Androtitm 385. 355 

14 ImevB 364. 360. 356 

15 Lycu^us 343. 337^ 3S5. 331. 330. 323 
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16 EubnluB S55. S49. S4S. 343. 340. 330 

17 ^scfaines S89. 362. 345. S43. 330. 314 

18 AristophoQ Colyttenaia 341. 340 

19 DemostheoeB 382. 376. 365. 364. 360. 355—339. 333 — 

329. 324. 323. 322 

20 Cydias 352 

21 HegesippuBTel Crobylu8 343. 340 

22 Hyperides 335. 323. 322 

23 Polyeuctue 343. 335 

24 Demadea 335. 326. 318 

25 MiEroclea 335. 333 

26 Hegemon 317 

27 PythocleBSi; 

28 Dinarchua 361. 336. 324. 321. 318. 307. 292 

29 Pbilinua 337 

30 DemetriuB Phalereus 325. 317. 809. 307 

31 Demooharea 322. 302. 280 

32 Str&toolea 307. 302. 

§ 22 Extent and Population op Ancient Qbeece. 
Those who have speculated upon the aubject of population 
have laid down the maxim, that war is one of the positive 
checks upon population. Under the poeitive cfaeoke are enu- 
merated " the whole train of common diaeasea and epidemics, 
"ware, plague, and famine." But this maxim ia^not quite 
consistent with facts which are at the same time acknowledged. 
Borne increased in numhers during the continual wars of the 
first ages of the republic. " The constant drains from wars 
*' had introduced the habit of giving nearly full scope to the 
" power of population.^ In modem Europe, those nationa 
which had the largest share in the late revolutionary wars 
have increased in their population. The increased numbers 
of England are well known. There has been an increase in 
Germany; but above all in France; the country in which 
there was the greatest consumption of human life, and the 
largest demand for military service. The population of France 
in 1792 was 26,363,074. In 1813 it had swelled to 26,786, 
911. A habitual state of war among free nations creates a 
demand for men, and calls into existence a number of chil- 
dren, who, bat for that demand, would never have been bom. 
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How, then, ood that be said to be a check upon population, 
which is found to impel it, and which causes a greater number 
of persons to be bom than would otherwise have been called 
into life! There are instances of wars which have destroyed 
the population of a country, when a military people over- 
wbelms a corrupt enervated and declining state, whose popu- 
lation is stationary. But here other causes cooperate. The 
preventive check is already in operation in the shape of vice, 
and prepares the way for the scourge of war. The check is 
here given, not by war simply, but by war combined with 
other circumstances. It may further be demonstrated that 
other visitations, which are reckoned among the positive 
checks, have in fact an ultimate tendency to cause the species 
to multiply more rapidly. The Tables for the population of 
Prussia and Lithuania, which Malthus has g^vcn from Suss- 
miloh, shew the e£fects of epidemics and plagues. In 1 709, 
1710, a plague destroyed in two years a third of the people, 
or 247,73s persons. But the proportion of births to deaths, 
which was 163 to 100 in. the years preceding the plague, be- 
came in the year that followed it 820 to 100. A.nd the total 
number of births, which was in the year before the plague 26, . 
896, rose in the year after it to 32,522, notwithstanding the 
diminution uf the adult population. Doubtless, but for the 
waste occasioned by the plague, many thousands of these 
would never have been bom. The author of the Essay on 
Population admits that " after the desolations of war, pesti- 
** lenoe, and famine, subsistence will soon increase beyond the 
" wants of the reduced numbers ; and that '* the invariable 
" consequence will be, that population, which was before 
•" nearly stationary, wiU begin to increase, and inll continue 
" its progress till the former population is recovered." He 
acknowledges that " the effects of the plague in London in 
" 1666 were not perceptible 15 or 20 years afterwards;" 
that " it may be doubted whether Turkey and Egypt are upon 
" an average much less populous for the plagues which period- 
" ically lay them waste C that, " if the number of the people 
" be considerably less now than formerly, it is rather to be 
** attributed to tyranny and oppression, than to the losses 
*' which they sustain from the phm;ue." He afiirms that '* if 
*' the devastations made by the small pox had been many 
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" thousand degrees greater than the plague, he should doubt 
" whether the average population of the earth had been di- 
" minished hy them." These propositions are undeniable ; 
but then (hey are incompatible with the prineiplea which 
Malthus -has laid down at the outset of his enquiry. These 
admissions refute and orertbrow all that reasoning which re- 
presents war, pestOenee, and famine as expedients devised by 
Providence to counteract the tendency of his own law of in- 
crease. 

The doctrine of Malthus exhibits a perverted view of the 
operations of Nature. The principle of increase, instead of 
producing the necessity for those visitations, is in reality 
adapted to repair the waste ; instead of being the cause, it 
supplies the remedy. For if the total number of births in 
Turkey during a series of years were to be computed, it would 
be found to be greater on account of the vacancies created by 
the plagues, than it would have been, had the annual births 
merely replaced the deaths which happened in the course of 
nature. A rapid succession of deaths is followed by a rapid - 
succession of births ; and the aggregate effect of eH the plagues 
which are recorded in history has undoubtedly been to call 
into existence an infinite multitude of human beings, who 
would never have been born at all, if it had not been for the 
increase of births produced by those visitations. If it be a 
just image to compare the checks upon population (whatever 
they are) to '* a weight placed upon a spring that has a per- 
*' petual tendency to rise," these inflictions of war or pestilence 
are not the weight upon the spring ; on the contrary, they re- 
move the weight with which the spring was loaded. A single 
example will place this in the clearest point of view. In Abys- 
sinia, and the countries which border upon it, the computation 
is, that ] in 17 or 18 dies annually, instead of 1 in 34, 36, <h- 
40, the proportion in European states. But, as the popula- 
tion in these countries is at least stationary, (for the enquiry 
has always been why it does not increase,) it is manifest that 
the deaths are replaced by au equal number of births. It is 
found in England that the annual births are to the whole po- 
pulation as 1 to 35. In Norway the births are 1 to 34. In 
the Pays de Vaud, I to 36. But in Abyssinia and the bor- 
dering countries the average births are as I to 17 or \S; that 
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ia to say, the reproduotion of hnmaD beings (if I may so ifpeak) 
proceeds more rapidly in the proportion of two to one in thoee 
oouQtries, than it does in oountriea which are rich, flouriahing, 
and civilised. For the sake of a comparative view, we may 
assume Uie possible number of annual births to be equal to 
the whole number of females between the ages of 20 mkI 40. 
This proportion in England is about 289 in 2000, which would 
suppose the possible number of annual births to be as 1 to 7) 
compared with the whole population. Let as take a lower 
estimate, and assume the average number of annual births to 
be capable of rising to I in 10, as compared with the whole in- 
habitants. The problem, then, which requires solution, is this; 
why, when the posnble number of births is 1 to 1 0, the actual 
number amounts to 1 in 17 or 18 in barbarous countries, and 
is restrained to 1 in S5 in the civilised countries of modem 
Europe. In TuAey or Abyssinia, or the Negro nations of 
Africa, to keep the population stationary, nearly full soope is 
given to the principle of increase, while in England the average 
births are not equal to a fifth of the whole nnmber of females 
between the ages of 20 and 40. The effect of war, plague, 
and similar devastations has been merely to cause a more 
rapid succession, not to check the population. The actual 
population in barbarous countries is at a low amount, not 
from the presence of war or pestilence, but from the absence 
or imperfect state of civilisation, agriculture, and commerce. 
Let not, however, these observations be misunderstood. It is 
not here denied that war and pestilence are evils; it is only 
denied that they arc evils of such a sort as to diminish the 
numbers of mankind. 

MfdthuB divides the checks upon population into three ; 
monU restraiHt, vice, and mwty. But these three are reducible 
to two. I Causes that arise out of the conduct of man. 
2 Causes that arise out of the condition to whioh his nature 
is sul^ected. The first of these, which may be called moral, 
include moral restraint and vice : the second, which may be 
termed phj/ncal, are contained in what Malthus has expressed 
by misery. The first influence population by preventing the 
birth ; the second, by removing out of life the existing numbers. 
But, as the causes belonging to the sectmd class, those which 
destroy the existing numbers, ore aooompanied by the invari- 
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able condition of scoelerating the rate of increase, these, when 
their whole effects are taken into view, cannot be truly ao- 
oounted checks on population. The checks, then, lie wholly 
in the moral, and not in the physical causes. In human soci- 
eties there are three forms, in which the restraint upon the 
principle of increase is exhibited : 1 When an actually low 
atnouDt of population is kept stationary ; which is the state of 
barbarous' countries. 2 When a population declines ; which 
is the state of corrupt, d^enerate, and oppreeaed commanities. 
3 When an actually dense population remains stationary, or 
but very slowly advances; which is the condition of rich, dvil- 
ised, and industrious nations. And tn all these three forms 
of society the checks to population may be traced to the mor^ 
causes. In the last mentioned form the increase is restrained 
by the prudential check ; in the two former, by tyranny and 
bad government, by vicious habits, or by the want of activity, 
industry, and skill. 

War, in its eG^ts upon population, is of a mixed nature. 
Its influence is partly physical and partly moral. As it regards 
the consumption of human life, it is to be classed vrith famine 
or pestilence as a physical agent. It may be considered among 
the moral causes, as it impresses a particular character upon 
a people. And the adherents of that maxim, which numbers 
war among the positive checks, may perhaps assert, that in 
this latter sense at least, as a moral cause operating upon 
society, a state of war keeps down population by superin- 
ducing habits which are unfavourable to a dense population in 
a country. This is so far from being true, that on the con- 
trary war generates habits which create a dense population. 
It produces energy and force of mind. To borrow an ezpres- 
non from Malthus, the people (uiapt tkeimdvet to a itate of war: 
they acquire habits of vigilance and activity. The resources of 
a country are cultivated to the utmost. This state c^ the 
people is favourable to a dense population. In fact we know 
that En^and and France have multiplied during the war: 
France has beoome one of the most populous nations of the 
continent, and England has attained a density of population 
greater than that which exists in any known country at the 
present time. War, then, among civilised states, can in no 
sense be sud necessarily to act as a check upon popuUtion. 
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It produces a rapid succesaoa of birtha; it may generate 
habits which stimulate the aotive powers of men. But an 
actually dense population is melted down by habits of an op- 
posite sort ; by the efi^minacy and lumry which are the cha- 
racters of a declining people. When a nation verges to decay, 
and has arrived at an enervated condition, luxury and indo- 
lence gradually pervade all classes, depravity of morals operates 
as a preventive check, and the population of the country de- 
clines with its moral vigour. The actual population, then, 
depends upon the moral condition of the people much more 
than upon their situation with respect to war or peace. An 
intelligent industrious and aotive nation, with a competent 
share of freedom, will be populous, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages of a state of war; and that very state of war itself, 
by keq>iDg aUve the energies of the nation, may be the cause 
of their maintaining a dense population ; while a corrupt and 
degenerate people, which will be incapable of a tree consti- 
tution, will be melted down to a low population, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages of a state of peace ; and that very state 
of peace itself, by relaxing the moral habits of the people, and 
ioduong Inxory and corruption, may be the remote cause of 
thnr decline of numbers. 

The populousnese of Ancient Greece during its period of 
war and independenoe strikingly confirms the preceding obser- 
vations. The actual density of its population will be estimated 
by comparing the indications that remain of the numbers of 
the inhabitanta with the extent of the territory in which they 
were contained. The following calculation of the extent of 
that country in square English miles is made upon a division 
of the Rurfoee of Arrowsmith's Map of Greece and the adja- 
cent oountries. According to that map, Thessaly contains 
about 5674 square English miles, the central proviuoes, in- 
cluding Eubcea, contain 7^98) and Peloponaeotis 7779 J which 
may be thus distributed, althongb preoise accurate in stating 
the extent of the several provinces cannot be obtained, be- 
cause the boundaries of these provinces cannot be everywhere 
defined. 
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Theagaly, iacludiug Magaena and the country to 1 stVlA 

Thermopyla j " " 

Acamaiua 1571 

^tolia 1 165 

Pkocis, including Doris and Loeru 1570 

Reotia 1119« 

Attica 720'' 

Megarit 143 

6288 

Evbma 1410 

PBLOPONNiana *. 

Achaia, inctading Sicj/tmia sdA Phtiut 783 

Elii, incladiDg Tr^kySa 930 

Arcadia 1701 

Argolit, including Corhahia, Epitbarit, Tnc3xni$, l . „„ 

Hermiomt, and Cymtria / 

Lacoma 1896 1 „,_,. 

Menem 1162/ 

7779 

ISLANDfl. 

Corcgra 211 

Leueadia 116 

Cephalimia 383 

Ithaca 22 

Zacynthvt 153 

Cythera 126 

ASgina 41 

Salamii 28 

1080 

22,231 

■ TU« indodet the Ldis C^mlt, " Mcatuned b; C^tain Ccqwlnd In 

which ma,j hive bd ska oT 41 iqnam " 1830, and the interior bonnduy line 

miles, leaving to SrKtria 1 078. >■ bedng gtill verj inadeqiuUl; lud 

t> Id the Pennr Cfdoptedia toI. Ill " down." On thia UUa point h« bmi 

p. (!2 b ut. Attica are these remorki Blready renurked p. 69 b : " Tbon^ 

upon mj' calcalalion of the area of At- " we now know tlie ooast line <if Attkm 

tics : " Witii respect to Mr. CUnton's " wltti meum?, we •!« Mfll withont 

" argnmenti deduced from the area of " that eiact knowledge of the inland 

" Attioi, which he etdmatea at 748 " bonndariee which would enaUi na la 

" iquaie milea indoding Balamie, we " avoid conaidenble CRor in eitimatiDg 

" maj obMire that the area, aa deter- " the lor&ce." 

"mined trom all maps hitherki pub- TheeBect which onrignotanee of the 

% if uecesaaiilj incorrect) the interior boundai; would prodnoe n 

■ ' ■ •«• i» piob* 
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It is highly probable that these provinoes and islaoda oon- 
taioed oollectirely, during the period from the Peruao wars to 
the death of Alexander, more than 3,500,000 inhabitants; 
a rate of population not mnoh below that which waa found in 
Great Britain in 1821''. This population of ooum would 
not be oniforml)' distributed. In South Britain, though the 
average was 2 1 persons to the square mile, the proportions 
varied in different oounties. In Kent the rate of population 
was 282, in Lanoashire 599, while in Lincolnshire it was 105 
and in Westmorland 69'. Thus in Qreeoe the population 
would be more dense ia Attica and less so in BcBotia ,- the 

mn^ ttrenated. For in the lint pUoe, Bntafto- the jeu B. C. 98D MKae tnda 

mi the geDctal dinctfam of the froDtieT in the north of Leoonia were aoqnired 

ii known, aa error of miiiiiiiig too much b; the Arcadiatu ; and the Heaaraiiaiu 

to Atttea Id oat part of the line wonld upon tikor neataUidunent tetm to have 

be b*lMiced b; the oppodte «rror of «iteiidcd tbcjr Umib) CMtwanb. Phi' 

giring too mndi to Bceotia in another tarch'B tcoonnt wonld dcMtibe thtae 

part J and the arenge reanlt mmld not proportioni aa thm atood after B. C 

msch afl^ the ana of the prorinoe. 369. Polybiu II. 38 aOetta that Aica- 

Seeondlf, the Inland frontier form* a dlaandlAaniiaeaidibreiceededAdiaia 

•mail pmrt of the bonndaiy of Attica in id extent. And this agrees with the pro- 

compaiiioii with the winding drcnit of portioni here anigned. 
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proportion would be greater in Tkemal^ than in PdcpvtmetKs, 
ID EUt than in Arcadia. The population too would fluotuate 
with the proaperity or adverse fortune of each particular dis- 
trict, and yet the aggregate amount might remain nearly the 
same. 

The cttixeng in the Qreek republics we may assume to mean 
all the males above the age of 20 years i although in many 
republics, perhaps in most, the citizen was not admitted to 
the privilege of a vote, and hod not access to the offices of 
the state, till the age of 30. The military age at Athens 
for foreign service was from 20 to 60. At I^oedfemon it 
appears that military service was required during a period of 
40 years. In the smaller republics the military age probably 
b^an sooner, or lasted longer; and we may estioiate military 
service abroad to have extended from the age of 1 8 to 60. 

The proportions of these several ages to the whole popu- 
lation were these in Great Bribun in 1821. 

The m&lee above the age of 20 were 48i>7 1 

above the sge of 30 34324 

from 20 to 30 1464+ >-in 20,160 personB. 



- from 20 to 60 were 4140 

- from 18 to 60 about .... 4644 



Upon these proportions of the mUitary age, and of the 
citizens, to the whole, we may form an estimate of the popu- 
lation of Ancient Greece. We are now to examine some of 
the testimonies which may be collected. A survey of all the 
provinces and republics which composed the Greek nation 
would exceed the space of this essay- It is therefore pro- 
posed to limit the present enquiry to Attica Bceotia and the 
states of Peloponnesus. 

The total population of Attica in B. C. 3I7 niay be taken 
at 527,660. And of these the ctHzetu, or those who had votes 
in the Public Assembly, amounted to 21,000. About 127 
years before, they had been 19,000, until Pericles reduced 
their numbers. Similar numbers are mentioned by Plato. 
Twenty thousand were computed as the number in the earliest 
times. This number, 20,000, is attested by other evidences, 
which are recorded in the Tables 6. 0. 422, and is still thrther 
estabUsbed by the amount of military force which the Atiie- 
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niaos employed on various oocaaJons, aod whioh will occur for 
QOtioe hereafter. Betweeo the PersiaD wara and the time r^ 
Alexaader, the Athenians, besides the demande of war, sup- 
plied many odoniea. As to Amphipolis in 465, when 10,000 
settlers " of themselves and their allies " were sent ; to Thn- 
rinm in 443 ; to Amphipolis again in 43? ; to the Chersonese 
about the same time. These eoloniee were phinned by Pericles 
to provide fo^ the poorer citizens, or to relieve the state of its 
superfluous nambers. That to Thurium would provide a 
resource for many of those who had been disfranchised in 
the preceding year. After the deatJi of Pericles the same 
policy was pursned. Lc^km in 427 reo^ved a colony of 2700 
Atbeniana; Melos 500 in B. C. 415, and Samoa 2000 in S52. 
These expedients to r^eve the population [rrobably oontri- 
bnted in their ultimate effects to augment the number of those 
who were left behind, by acting as a stimulus, and increasing 
the number of tlie births; for the citizens, who were 19,000 
in B. G. 444, were after all their tosses of territory and dimi- 
nution of strength and consequence, 21,000 in B. G. S17. 

The metam at the oenaoa of Demetrius were 10,000. By 
mekeci are not to be understood those who paid the litroUwv, 
for it appears from Isseus that in certain oases the women 
paid a furoUiov, and among the fUnucoi were many UrvrtXtXt 
who were exempted from the tax. These, the moat important 
class of the mrieed would not be computed at all in the census, 
if those only who pud the itfroUtop had been numbered. In 
estimaUng the numbers at B. C. S 1 7, I have measured the 
citiEens and the meteeci by one standard, the number of males 
above the age of 20. It has been thought that " the numbers 
" of the DMtoci are probably exaggerated in that calculation.'" 
But my estimate is confirmed by the proportion of metceci to 
citizens in B.C. 431. Thucydides thus states the forces of 
Athens at that epoch : 

HoplitK 13,000 

Cavalry 1,200 

14,200 
In garrisons 16,000 

30,200 
The 14,200 were mtizens between the ages of 20 and 60. 
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The 16,000 were the ephehi, trom 18 to 20, the oitizeiu above 
the age of 6U, and the nutoeci. In Great BritaJD, when the 
males from 20 to GO amounted to 4140, the men above 60 
were 757i and the youths from 1 8 to 20 were about 504. If 
we apply these proportions, we shall find that when the men 
between 20 and 60 were 14,200, the men above 60 would be 
2596, and the eph^ would be 1728. But these two numbers 
being deducted from the 16,000 will leave 11,676 for the 
mOceci who were hopUta. And that these were not ail ia 
plainly expreaaed by Thucydides. Now it cannot be said that 
10,000 metcBci for all the males above the age of 20 in B. 0. 
SI7 is an exaggerated calculation, when it appears that in 
431 the hoplitcB alone were 11,676, and that these were not 
the whole number. And in reality the metceei in 317 would 
be rather more numerous than I have expressed them ; and 
the 10,000 will represent those only who were of the military 
age; — the males capable of bearing arms, or between the 
ages of 20 and 60. 

Among the meteeci in 431 were probably included many of 
those 5000 who had been excluded — hirriK&By^aw — from the 
list of citizens at the Scrutiny in 444, which would raise the 
proportion oimetceei at that period. It was periiaps the po- 
licy of Pericles to encourage the meteeci, a class of inhabitants 
who brought an accession of wealth and industry to the 
state, and of whose power he could not be jealous. We fur- 
ther learn firom that passage of Thucydides that the number 
of citizens was increased again since the year 444, when they 
had been reduced to 14,240. For, if to 14,200 we add the 
men above the age of 60, or 2596 persons, we have 16,796 for 
the number of citizens, or of those who had votes in the public 
assembly : a considerable increase in 13 years, even if we sup- 
pose all to be included in this computation ; especially when 
the colony to Thurium had drawn off a considerable number 
of inhabitants. But the 1600 archert mMttioned by Thucy- 
dides might perhaps include some oitizeas, although the 
greater part would be composed of those barbarians, ia the 
pay of the republic, whose ordinary number was 1000. 

The slaves of Attica at the census of Demetrius were 400,000. 
Hume, in his Essay on the Fopulousnese of Ancient Nations, 
supposes error or corruption in these numbers. Having pro- 
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duoed arguments to shew that, when the number of citizena is 
said to be 21,000, and of strangers 10,000, men of full age 
are to be understood, and that, these being but the fourth of the 
inhabitants, the free Athenians were by this account 84,000, 
and the strangers 40,000, he assumes that, when the slaves 
are mentioned, the males only of full age are intended ; that 
400,000 males of fiiU age would mean 1,600,000 for the slaves, 
and 1,720,000 for the total population of Attica. He pro- 
Doonoes that for 400,000 we ought to read 40,000, which would 
give 160.000 slaves and 284,000 for the whole of the inhabit- 
ants. But in that eanmeration we are not to take the slaves 
as males of full age. In computing the citizens and taetced 
the object was to ascertain their political and military strength. 
The citizens had a share in the government ; the mekeci served 
in war. But slaves were property, and had no civil rights ; 
and in enumerating these it would be necessary to oompate 
all the individuals who composed that property. The 400,000 
therefore express all the slaves, of either sex and of every age ; 
and in this number the men of full age would be less than 
100,000. 

The larger number, 400,000, understood in the sense of 
the total number, is confirmed by varioos circumstanoes. 
I In the time of Hyperides the slaves who worked in the 
mines, and were employed in oouutiy labour, were more than 
150,000. But, if the whole number had been only 160,000, 
according to Hume's estimate, there would remain only 
10,000 of all ages and of both sexes ; that is to say, only 
2500 males of full age, for domestic service and for trade and 
manubctures in Athens itself and the three ports, and for 
service on board the triremes. 2 The Athenian slaves served 
as rowers on board the ships. They were employed in manu- 
factures, and represented the labouring classes of Modem 
Earope. But as the free population of Attica was about 
127,000, the slave population taken at 400,000 would be 
to the free as 10,000 to 3175, or rather more than three to 
one; not much more than the proportion which the labouring 
classes bear to the other classes in Great Britain. 3 The 
Athenians in the age of DemosUienes imported annually 
800,000 medimni of com for the subsisteDoe of Attica. This 
lai^ importation, amounting to 876,302 bushels annually, in 
t2 
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additioD to the produce of the ami of Attics, which eontained 
about 478,720 Engliah acreH, implies s greater popnlatjon 
than the eeUmate of Hume allows. A Aooordiog to Thucy- 
dides the whole eircmt (tf Athens, indndiiig Finens Muayclua 
and the long walla, was 178 stadia. If we compute the sta- 
dium with BeoDell at no moru than 7 18 to a degree, or 508 
English feet to the stadium, the extent would still be more 
than 17 English miles. The circuit was larger than that 
of Paris, and nearij equal to that of Borne in the time of 
Augustus ; and ;et the whole of the apace oootained was 
crowded with iubabitaots, when Pericles in 4SI called the 
people from the oountiy within the walls. The numbers 
assembled within the walls of Athens on that oocssion oonld 
not have been less than 500,000 persons. 

What the ordinary population of Athens itsdf was, it is 
not easy to determine. The Athenians were fond of a country 
life } and between the Pernan war and the Peloponnesian had 
decorated the country with houses. Attica, with Salamis, 
contained 174 borough towns. Many of these were inconsi- 
derable ; but EUeusis was probably populous. Aohanue, the 
largest, had io B. C. 43 1 3000 koplUa, implying a free popular 
tion of at least 1 2,0U0, not computing slaves, who mi^t be 
twice that number. Pirseus Munychia and Phalermn must 
have contained in the prosperous days of Athens a groat 
population. The circuit of the city itself was 43+ 17=C0 
stadia. It is attested by various evidences to have been the 
most populous aty in Greece ; and, although the exact num- 
ber of inhabitants is not named, we know (rom Xenophoo 
that it contained more than 10,000 houses. London ooDtaina 
7^ persons to a house ; but at Paris formeriy the proportion 
was near 25. If we take about half the proportion of Paris, 
and assume 12 persons to a house, we obtain 120,000 for the 
population of Athens ; and we may perhaps assign 40,000 
more for the collective inhabitants of Piraeus Munyohta and 
Phalerum. 

We collect from Xenophon that the free population of 
B<BOTiA was equal to that of Attica. For he affirms that the 
ciiizmM of Athmu were not less in number than the Boeotians. 
And this is very probable, when we oonsider the extent and 
fertility of the province and the number of the cities which 
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it coDtaiaed. BcBotia appears to have oontaioed H stateg. 
Three of these, Eleutherse Plattea and Oropus, were separated 
from the BcBOtian confederacy and attached to Athens; Oro- 
pus by cooquest, Eleuthene and Plattea by voluntary cession. 
The other Boeotian states were these : Anthedon, Copffi, Or- 
obomenuB, Chseronea, Lebadea, Goronea, Haliartus, Thespiic, 
Tanagra, Parasopia, Thebes. These were independent states, 
except when oppressed by the superior power of Thebes. 
They participated in the four great counoils by which the 
tSaiva of the Boeotian confederacy were directed, and had a 
share in the appointment of the Boeotarchs, whose number 
was perhaps proportioned to the number of states oompoeing 
the confederacy. Each of these states contuned within its 
territory a number uf smaller towns or villages. 

The observation of Xenophon, implying that the collective 
number of citizens in the Bceotian states was equal to the 
citizens of Athens, or about 20,000, is con£nned by Thucy- 
dides : from whom it appears, that at the battle of Delium 
B.C. '124 the Boeotian forces were more than 18,500 men. 
But 18,500 men from IS to 60 years of age will give a totd 
of H0,64O persons. A force, however, of more than 18,500 
efibotive men in the field wilt suppose a total of more than 
that number ; and we may state the total military population 
of Boeotia as at least 20,000 ; uid the total free population 
wiU be 87,000 persons. A nnmber rather exceeding the esti- 
mate of Xenophon<=. In Bceotia, an agricultural country, 
which had no commercial wealth like Athens, the slaves 
would not be numerous. If, however, we ' assume them to be 
no more than half as many as the free, or 43,500, of both 
sexes and of all ages, we obtain 130,500 for the total popula- 
tion of Bceotia in the age of Thucydides and Xenophon. 

A probable conjecture may be formed what proportion of 
this number belouged to Thebes. According to Diodonis and 
Plutarch, at the destruction of Thebes by Alexander moro 
than 6000 were slain and more than 30,000 were sold as 
slaves. Barthelemy^ estimates from these data that the free 

* Twenty thotuuid ciHtnu, or males muij probsblj fled : On ptui priMumtr 

■bore the tge of 80, wotild glTe > total tn eoaitqutuee gtu le nimibrt deM ha- 
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inhabitants of Thebos and the towns in its territory at that 
time might be 50,000, a number by no means ezoeeding the 
probable amount. If we suppose 25,000 slave*, the population 
of the Thebaid would be 75,000. And this is confirmed by 
Diotearchua. Thebes, when visited by him af^r its restoration 
by Gassander, is desoribed in one psBsage as 43 stadia, in 
another as 70 stadia in circuit. Barthelemy endeavours to 
reconcile these two numbers. The first, however, aJone can be 
relied upon as authentic. And 43 stadia, upon the reduced 
standard of Bennell. of 508 feet, will give 21,844 feet, or 
more than 4 miles ; at the (Mympio stadium, of 604, they will 
give 25,97^, or nearly five, for the circumference of Thebes. 
Now, as Athens, which was 60 stadia in circuit, contained 
10,000 houses, we may assume that Thebes, which was 43, 
contained at least half that number ; and 5000 houses, at 12 
p««one to each, would ^ve 60,000 inhabitants for Thebes in 
the time of DicEearchus. It cannot be supposed that Thebes 
was less populous in the days of its greatness: and Pausanias 
in fact attests, that the walls only equalled the extent of the 
former city. But if the Theban territory contained 75,000 
inhabitants (60,000 of whom might be resident in the city), 
when the total population of the province was 130,500, this 
would leave 55,500 inhabitants for the other 10 states of 
Bceotia, or an average population of between 5000 and 6000 
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to eaoh. This proportion may be coDBidered probable in the 
age of Epaminondas, when Tfaesptte and Orcbomenus had 
been destroyed. In the preceding period, during the flourish- 
ing state of those two cities, the proportion of Thebes would 
be less, and that of the other Bceotian states would be more. 

It will be remembered, that the estimates of Xenopfaon 
and Thucydidea do not include Oropns and Eleutherte, be- 
oanse these were subject to Athens, and were not members of 
the B(Botian confederacy. And yet these are to be computed 
in reckoning the ooUeotive population of BceotiaE. We may 
therefore probably state the inhabitants of Bceotia at 135,000. 
The soil of Bceotia was fertile ; and its extent, computed at 
aboat 1080 square English miles, compared with a population 
of 135,000, would give just 125 persons to the square mile. 

Laconia, probably the largest province in Peloponnesus, is 
said to have once contained 100 towns. When the Dorians 
conquered it, they selected Sparta for the place of their own 
residttioe, and permitted the rest of the province to be occu- 
pied by a mixed population composed of Dorians and other 
strangers, and of the Achteans the original inhabitaots. At 
their first settlement the Dorians appropriated to themselves 
a sixth part of the soil of Laconia ; but by gradual encroach- 
ments upon the pericetn they augmented this proportion, and 
at the final division of the lauds the Spartans received nearly 
one-fourth of the whole territory. 

The perweci, who were left in possession of three-fourths of 
the soil of Laoonia, held their towns as vassals of the Spar- 
tans. They' formed a part of the military force, and wero 
sometimes plaoed in offices of trust. But they might be 
treated with great oppression, and were ready to all opportu- 
nities to throw off the yoke. Although their towns were in- 
considerable, and aro compared by Isoorates to the dam of 
Attica, yet their eollective population appears to have been 
great. At the battle of Plateea in 479 tiie perUeH supplied 
10,000 men. If we assume this proportion to be the same as 

K Bat not PlatKft. For the popola- the total popolAtion of Bceotia vaa not 
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that which the Spartan foroe b«re to the whole number on 
the same oooasioD, or five-eighths of the whole aumher of citi- 
zens, this would give 16,000 for the males of full age, and the 
total population of this oUss of the inhabitants of Laconia 
would amount to about 66,000 persons. 

The o^zetu of Sparta, aooording to Aristotle, were said to 
have onoe amounted to 10,000. teocrates asserts that tiie 
Dorian conquerors of Laoonia did not originally exceed 2000 
in number. If this account at aU approached the truth, there 
waa a great increase between that period and the time of 
Lycurgus. Thia augmentation was partljr produced by the 
admismon of strangers, which was practised during the eariy 
reigns. The legislation of Lyourgus appears to have caused 
a change in this respect : and yet the numbers of the citizens 
continued for some ages with but little diminution. In the 
time of Lyoui^B, or at least in the reign of Polydorus, Uiere 
were 9000 citizens. In B. G. 479 there were still more than 
8000; which would suppose the total free population of Sparta 
and its territory to be about 33,000 pereonai*. After that 
period their numbers declined. In B. G. 369, at the time of 
the invasion of Laconia, the total number of Spartans pro* 
bably did not exceed 2000 ; and Sparta in that age is de- 
scribed by Xenophon as t&v dXiyanSpwariTotv vdAnuv oiiiTa. 
About 45 years after that event, in the time of Aristotle, 
they were scarcely 1000 ; and 60 years later than Aristotle, 
in the reign of Agis B. 0. 244, not more than 700 Spartans 
remained. This diminution is not to be ascribed to the ravages 
of war : for this cause would have operated in the period 
from Lycurgus to the Persian war. Within that period, a 
epaoe according to Thuoydides of about 330 years, the La- 
eediemonians were engaged in the two Messenian wars, and 
in wars with the Argives and Arcadians, and sent forth 
besides some colonies ; and yet in that time the numbers of 
the citizens did not much decline. The diminution is to be 
traced to the unequal distribution of the lands. The equal 
division of land, which had been intended by the legislator, 
no longer existed in practice. The 9000 Spartan allotments 
had been gradually transferred into few hands. In the time 
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of AriatoUe near two-fifths of the soil belonged to womea ; 
and in the reign of A^s IV only one in seven among the citi- 
zens was possessed of landed property. Not had the poorer 
citizens under the institutions of Lyourgus that resource 
which was open in other states, of seeking a subsistence in 
industrj' ; being forbidden the oooupations of roanufaotures or 
ogrionltnre. Nor was any aid provided from the funds of the 
state. For tJie public tables, which were ordained by the 
laws of LycurguB, could only be frequented by those who had 
property : those tiho could not contribute to the expense being 
excluded from the society. Under this state of things it would 
naturally happen that the numbers would decay. 

The Selots, who formed the slave population of the state, 
were far more numerooa in proportion to the free than the 
slaves of other Qreeian cities. The observation of Thuoydides 
upon this point ia confirmed by Herodotus. In Attica we 
have seen that the proportion was more than three to one ; 
bnt we learn from Herodotus that at the time of the Persian 
war the slaves to the free at Sparta were as 5 or 6 to 1 . This 
larger proportion is explained, when we consider the condi- 
tion of the Spartan slaves. Two species of slavery may be' 
discerned among the Greeks. The one consisted of domestic 
slaves acquired by purchase. This was the kind of slaveiy 
which prevailed in Attica, and the numbers would vary in 
different states according to the wealth, the luxury, or com- 
merce of each particular state. In the rich and trading com- 
munities of Athens and Corinth they would be numerous ; 
supplying the place of the artisans and manufacturers in 
modem times. In poorer republics, which had little or no 
capital, and no foreign trade, and which subsisted wholly by 
agriculture, the domestic slaves would be few. Thus in Locris 
and Pho<ns, while the inhabitants retained their original sim- 
plicity of manners, there were no domestic slaves. The other 
species of slavery was that, in which aU the inhabitants of a 
province hod been reduced to snbjeotion and deprived of their 
rights and liberties by the conquerors. Of this kind were 
the Pmetta in Thessaly, and the fftlola at SparU. A body 
of slaves of this description would from the nature of things 
be more nnmeroua than the former species. The number of 
the former would be regulated by &e wealth or wants of their 
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msstera ; the latter, renutinii^ io the oooupation of the ■oil, 
whioh they onltivated for the benefit of their eonqueron, 
might multiply to any nomber that their masterB might be 
able to govern. 

The Helota were originally oompo«ed of the inhabitants of 
Laoonian towns redoced to Blarery; but their name was 
afterwards oommunioated to those Messenians who remained 
in the ooontry after the second Messenian war. From this 
period they ocoupied the soil of Meeeenia and of those parts 
of Laoonia whioh formed the territory of Sparta. They oon- 
Btituted the agricultuml population of this region. The do- 
mestio slaves of the Spartan citizens were supplied from this 
body. They were besides employed in war, and often served 
as heavy-armed soldiers. Sometimes they received their 
freedom ; and these emaneipated davev, under the various 
names of ixobaftMdfK, rpitfufioi, and other appellations, supfdied 
the deficient numbers of the Spartans in their military expe- 
ditions. The Helots were often formidable to their masters ; 
and some of the Helots of Measenia in 455 suoceeded in 
eeoaping from the tyranny of the Spartans and were settled 
at NaupactuB. From thence their descendants, 85 years 
afterwards, returned to inhabit their own country as an inde- 
pendent people'. 

According to Herodotus, 35,000 Helots were present at the 
battle of Plateea in 6. 0. 479. If we were to follow the pro- 
portion whioh Herodotus himself supplies in the case of the 
Spartan citizens, and to assume theee 35,000 to be ^the of 
the total male adult popolatioo. the result would be that the 
total number of male Helots of full age would be 56,000, the 
total number of persons 23 1 ,000, and the proportion of slaves 
to free persona at Sparta as 7 to 1. But, since the same 
reasons would not exist for sparing the Helots as for sparing 
the other classes, it may perhaps be thought probable that 
their whole military force was drawn out aa that ocoasion ; 
and that 35,000 constituted all the nialee c^ t^e military age. 
If, then, we compute that this number composed all the male 
Helots between the ages of 20 and 60, even by this estimate 
the total population of the Helots would consiBt of 170,500 
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persona ; and the mhabitants of Laoonia and Meesenia OMy 
be oslodated in this manner : 

Spartans SOOO citizens = 83,000 

TltpCoiKoi lfi,000 citizens = 66,000 

Helota 35,000 of military a^=170,500 
269,500 

This computation, which oertunly cannot exceed the truth, 
trill make the Helota to the Spartans more than five to one; 
conformably with the declaration of Thncydidee, that the 
slaves in proportion to the free were most numerous at 
Sparta^. But, as the number of the Spartan oitizens pro- 
bably deolined between the Persian war and the* age of Thuoy- 
dides, this proportion might have become in his time 6 to 1. 

This description wotild not include the tnhabitaots of Asine 
and Methone, who were settled in Measenia by the Laoedse- 
monians. Some domestia slaves may be supposed in the 
habitations of the ntploutot, and these are not computed in 
ihe preceding estimate : we may therefore oonolude tiie total 
population of the two provinces to have been fiill 300,000, an 
«nonnt which would give neariy 100 persons to the square 
mile. 

There is reason to suppose that the aggregate population 
did not decline with the decay of the Spartan power. The 

k Hume, Ena; on tbe FopnlontDeu be tfaa nnmbv of dtiiaii in all IMnte 

&C. p. 446, panaini liis eiMfxented timea, (in HmU > connderable error,) 

repreientatioD of Atneiuciu, b; which be nukes this >ggreg»tc Bmoant the 

be computes the lUves of Attic* to tbe stuidud tor compating the nnnibv of 

(tosu6to l.nMons in thii muner: gUnw. But 30,000 of these were tbe 

" Chios is Mud to contain more sieves xpfBim, and tbe npCtucat had no jorii- 

" than anj Greek dtf except Spaita. diction over tbe Helola. These w«e 

" " ' ' ' ' ' n Athena, the slaves of the Spartan* alODei and 



" in propoition to tbe Domber of dti- their nambera ai 

" lena. Tbe ^«rtBns were 9000 in the the dtiieiu of Spana. 3 ne snpposea 

■■ town, 30,006 in tbe oonntry. The the question to refer only to Laconia. 

" Dule iUtgs thercfcra of foil i^ muit But m the age of Thncrdidea Jf uM t a ia 

" hare been mM« than 790,0<K) : tbe was indnded ; the tlafes of Sparta being 

"whole number [100,000x4] more the inhabitanta of Hesseoia. And thcae 

■■ Qita 3,190,000. A number Impos- two provincea, so hi from being a nar- 

" rible to be maintained in a narrow row territory, coalaineil more than (ths 

" barren coanCry, inch as I^conia, which of tbe whole peninsula. 

"had no trade." There are three vron I do not refer to tbe dlvition of Pelo- 

in this reasoning. I He asnimea that, 

if tbe lUTCa in Attica were ■> to I, Imf i/ imfoM ai 

thej mnst at ^nita have been 20 to I, Sn^ish milei at p. 270. Of Uiis tbe 

beranae at Sparta the proportion was I^cedcmonians possessed 3068 parte 

gieat«r than at Athena. A condniion ontof 7770; whidi ma; be called more 

quite onwuranted. 3 Harlng assomed than three-eighiha in round nnmben. 

the original number of lots, 30,000, to 
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deficient aumbera ot Sparta itself would be partly sapplled by 
modamodet and other olaasee of fVeedmen. The Lacooian 
towns would probably improve with the aoquiaition of a 
greater share of liberty; and it is not to be supposed that 
Messenia wonid be less populous aft«r the establishment of 
independence than it was during the period of its servitude. 

The Arcadians, the lai^j^ of the Greek tribes, were di- 
vided into many independent states ; and each of these con- 
tained several inferior towns or villages. In the north of 
Arcadia lay Psopfais, CKtor, Cynsetha, Pheneos, Stymphalua ; 
towards the middle Oaphyse, Orchomenus ; on the west were 
Telphussa, Hersea, Alipbera, and Phigalia ; in the south the 
Parrhasii, the Eutresii, Meenalus, ^gytis, and perhaps the 
district of Tripolis ; on the east Mantinea and Tegea. 

Mantinea, which adjoined the territory of the Argives, was 
composed of four or five hamlets, the inhabitants of which 
were collected into one city. The Mantineans were deprived 
of their walls by the Laoediemonians in 385, and compelled 
to inhabit their villages. Their city was restored 15 years 
afterwards, and Mantinea continued to be a leading city of 
Arcadia down to the times of the Achiean League. The 
force of Mantinea may be collected from a passage of Lysiae ; 
and we may conclude that at the period of which be speaks, 
about the year 402, the Argives were equal in number to the 
Athenians, and that the military population, or the citizens, 
of Mantinea were Aill 3000. This will give about 13,000 for 
the free population of the Mantinean territory. 

The Tegeans lay between Mantinea and Laconia, and were 
bounded on the east by Oynuria. They were divided into 
four tribes; and in early times had coDtended aacoessfiilly 
with Lacedtemon. At the battle of Plataea the force of Tegea 
was 3000 men. It was not usual to send the whole force of 
a state upoo a distant march, and we may probably estimate 
the force of the Tegeans on this oooasion as not more than 
three-fourths of their whole number. This would ^ve 4000 
for the military population of Tegea ; and, if all Uie males 
from IS to 60 years of age were 4000, the totiU free popula- 
tion would be 17,400. Tegea therefore, in the time of the 
Persian war, would be mora populous than Mantinea in the 
time of which Lyslas speaks. 
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Forty towna contributed their inhabitants in B. G. 37 1 to 
form the new state of Megalopolis ; which was founded near 
the frontiers of Laconia, and had a territory assigned to it 
more extensive than that of any other Arcadiao state, ex- 
tending southwards to Laoonia, and northwards for about 23 
English miles from the city into the middle of the province. 
The new city itself was fifty stadia in circuit j and the terri- 
tory in B. 0. 318 contuned 15,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. The total population therefore was about 65,1 20, and, 
if we calculate the slaves and strangers at half the whole 
amount. Megalopolis would contain at that time about 7500 
citizens. The Arcadian assembly of tm fAouiand held its 
meetings at Megalopolis ; and the presence of the Great 
Council of the nation would naturally draw together a oon- 
siderable number of reiudents. 

We may conjecture the probable number of Arcadian citi- 
zens by comparing the other states with Tegea or Mantinea. 
Orchomenufi sent 1200 men to the battle of Platiea. Hence 
we may infer that Orohomenus had at least 1600 men of the 
military age, or more than half the number of Mantinea. 
But as some states were less than Orchomenus, we may take 
a lower proportion as the average population of each. If we 
assume that the 16 states including Orohomenus contained 
one with another two-fifths of the number of citizens which 
Lysias ascribed to Mantinea, we shall obtain 1200 for the 
average proportion. This will give an aggregate of 2€,200 
for the free male population, and the males above the age of 
20 being 4897 in 20,160 persons, the total free population 
would consist of 107,850 persons. And if we assume the 
davea in all Arcadia to be only half the number of the free, 
or 53,!)00, we obtain 161,750 for the total number of inhabit- 
ants; abont 95 persons to each square mile. 

AcHAiA had originally twelve dinuons or districts, each 
contwning 7 or 8 hamlets. Although the Aohnans had en- 
joyed a greater share of tranquillity than many other states 
of Greece, yet they seem to have somewhat declined in popu- 
lation. The twelve states continued from their first settle- 
ment down to the time of Herodotus. Between Herodotus 
and the rise of the Achnan League two had disappeared, and 
tiie states of Aohaia were reduced to ten. And at the eata- 
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bliBhmaiit of the League the force of the Aohn&OB was so 
iaoonsiderable, that, aooordiDg to Plutarch, the coUectire 
population of all the ten states was scarcely equal to the in- 
habitMits of a nnglB city. But they inhabited a narrow 
territory; probaUy not exceeding an area of 651 square 
English miles'. Periiaps we may assume that the twelve 
states contuned oollectiTely 10,000 citizens. This will give 
about 41,200 for the total free population. Admitting half 
that Dumber of slaves, we obtain 61,800 persons for the total 
number of inhabitants, or nearly !)5 persons to the square 
mile. 

The adjoining state of Sicton was more populous in pro- 
portion to its extent. The Sicyonians had 3000 it^Uta at 
Plateea. These at least were citizens. Their light-armed 
troops were equal in number. But, as the Sicyonians pos- 
sessed a race of slaves of the class of vassals, like the H^ots 
or Pmmta, these probably served as light-armed troops. At 
the same time the Sioyonians had a naval force at Myoale. 
They had 12 ships at Artemisium ; and these were augmented 
to 15 at Salamis. Their number at Myoale is not expressed. 
But if they had ten, the crews would soaroely be less than 
2000 men. The Sicyonians then would have about 8000 men 
on service at the same time. But if we estimate these at 
three-fourths of their whole military population, inoluding 
daves, then 10,630 males between the ages of 18 and 60 will 
give 46,164 for the aggregate population of Sieyon and its 
territory at the period of the Persian war. 

Pnuus in the age of Xenophon contained more than 500O 
citizens ; consequently more than 20,600 free inhabitants. 
Add half the niunber of slaves, and the total population of 
Phlius will be 31,000. The effective population of these 
states will be near 139,000™, upon an area of 783 square 
English miles, or 1/8 persons to each square mile. 

The oireumstanoes of GosiNrn were very difierent from 
those of the agricultural communities of A roadia or Achaia. 
Oorinth, like Athens, subsisted by commerce. The Gorinth- 

1 Jvftoia 5i^«» and PMiui oontaiiwd Oi Adtaia 61,800 

coUectiTelj 783 aqnue Cn^h milM. Siegm 48,160 

Of theae 13a might bdang to Sieyon PUiiu SI .OPS 

Md Fhliai, tud sal to AchiU. 138,960 
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isns, deming a great capital from connnerce, and possessing 
a naval foroe, were oonseqaently enabled to import supplies of 
oom from foreign oountriea. Hence they maintained a great 
popniation npon a narrow extent of soil. The surfaoe of the 
territory of Corinth did not ezoeed 248 square English miles" ; 
the soil was not fertile ; and yet the total population of the 
Corinthian state cannot be computed at less than 100,000 
persons. The ConDthians had 5000 heavy-anued and as 
many light-armed soldiers at Platoa, and at the same time a 
naval force at Myoole, where their servioee were oonspicuons. 
The rowers in the triremes might be partly composed of 
slaves ; the 5000 tight-armed troops nu^t possibly be slaves. 
But the 5000 hopUtee were oitisens, or at least freemen : and 
a considerable number of these must also have been required 
at Myoale. If we assume only 2000 for that service, it will 
appear, without oomputing the light-armed troops at all, that 
7000 men ezolunve of the slaves were employed. Taking 
theee at three-fourths of the whole military population, we 
obtain 9S00 as the free male inhabituits between the ages of 
1 8 and 60, and about 44,000 persons as the total number of 
f^ inhabitants. To these are to be added 60,000 ^ves : 
for a passage of Athenseus, when oorreoted, renders it pro- 
bable that the Corinthians possessed this number. The city 
of Corinth was forty stadia in circuroferenoe, extending in a 
square form to the north of the Acrocorinthus, which over- 
looked and defended it on the south. But the mountain 
itself was enclosed within a wall, and the whole circuit, in- 
cluding the Acrocorinthus, was about 85 stadia. We may 
oonjeoture that this space enclosed a population of from 
70,000 to 80,000, and that the remaining 20,000 or 80,000 
were distributed through the country. Comparing the extent 
of Athens and of Thebes, which were (nronlar, and therefore 
contained the largest space within the given limits, we may 
assign to Corinth itself full 50,000 inhabitants. The space 
enclosed by the wall surrounding the Acrocorinthus might 

B The diitancM from Corintb to its Isthmni tmnrda Megcra 19 milM. And 

fronlacn, meunred in cUract dialance Corinth wu 0QI7 8^ mile* from Claena, 

torn the oty, in Engiuh milea ue oeurly whidi atood bejiind the frontier, towiTds 

thew : To the riier iV<n»o, which di- ArgM. The sorftce oontained within 

TidadCorinthia&mnthelmndsof Scfon thoe limiti, c«lcnl*ted npon Aimw- 

knd Phlini 7^ milee. In the directioii imitfa'i map, gJTei an ana of 248 Eng- 

of Bpidaumt 13^ milea. Bejond the liah sqaare milea. 
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contain half that number. Oorinth probably did not much 
deoline in numbers fur a conuderable period ; and 100,000 
persons, or near that number, may be taken as the population 
of this state from the Persian war to the death of Alexander. 

The territory of Abgos was bounded on the west by Ar- 
oadia. It extended from north to south, fVom the borders of 
Corinthia near Oleonse to the borders of Cynuria, in direct 
distance about 24 English miles. Lessa was the boundary 
towards Bpidaunis ; and from the frontiers of Arcadia on the 
west to Leasa on the east the direct distance was near 28 
English miles. From Lessa the frontier ran southwards be- 
tween Asine and Troezen, and met the Argolio bay four or 
five miles below Asine. These limits give about 524 square 
English miles for the territory of Argos. 'Within this space 
the authority of the Argtves was supreme. They had gra- 
dually expelled or subjected the inhabitants of the towns 
within this district, some of whom remained in the country 
with the name of periceei. 

This state, the most powerful in Peloponnesus next to La- 
oedfemon, equalled Athens in the number of its citizens. We 
collect this from a remark of Lysias. That remark appears 
to have been made about B.C. 402, soon after the expulsion 
of the Thirty, before the Athenians had recovered their num- 
bers afher their recent losses, and we must compute their 
citizens at a reduced amount". We may estimate, however, 
the Argive citizens to have been at least 16,000 at the period 
of which Lysias speaks. This number Is not inconsistent with 
the force of Argos as it was displayed in the war with Laoe>- 
dtemon in the reign of Cleomenes, about a century before. la 
that war the loss of the Argives amounted to 6000 men ; and 

* The oratioD wu composed npon the Dionysiui p. 636 that, if the measure 

retani of the people from Pimiu [B. C. had been adopted, neariv COOO citiieiu 

403], upon the occsjdon of a propoial wonld h**e bwn dUfraniJiised. Bat the 

to limit the rij^t of toting to thoie proportion of theae to the reet miut 

who poueseed landed property. The have been great. Aristotle Bep. V. 9, 8 

nombers of the dtiieng, whid had risai) remark! that in thia war the proportion 

to S0,000 dnring some periods of the of the better claai to the othera became 

war, had been reduced. At .£goipo- dimfatished. In B.C. 332 those citiiens 

tami ont of 190 ships only 9 or 13 who were not worth 3000 dnuAnw were 

eK:^»ed. Isocratee rhetoricaUj ang. 13 to D. We may coQJecture then, that 

menta the Ion to 300. Bat of the thoM who had no landed property id 

news of these 168 or 170 ships the B. C. 402 would be nur a third of the 

Athenian citiiens were pnt to death, whole number. This woold suppose the 

A!scfaines affirms that the Thirty pat to dtiuns at this poiod redooed to 15,000 

death IfiOO citiiens. It appewa from or 18,000. 
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yet tbe statei though weakened, was not overwhelmed by that 
caliuDity. Lysias moreover is confirmed by Xenophon, who 
records that tbe Ar^vea in B. G. 394 sent 7000 hoplitte to the 
battle of Corinth. This amount, compared with the contin- 
gents of Athens and Bceotia on the same occasion, renders it 
probable that Argos might contain lb',000 citizens. But 
16,000 citizens will give a total free population of 66,000. To 
these are to be added the ehtves, tbe inhabitants of Cleona, 
and the periaeci who were distributed through the country. 
The Argivea possessed a body of slaves of the intermediate 
class between domestic sUves and freemen, perhaps conquered 
inhabitants of the country reduced to servitude. As this class 
of slaves was often more numerous in proportion to the free 
than others, we may compute the slaves, together with the 
perueci and the Gleonieans, as at least two-thirds of the num- 
ber of the Argives themselves ; and the aggregate population 
will be 110,000 persons for Argos and its territory; nearly 
210 to the square mile. 

Epidaums Troezen and Hermione, with the little state of 
Halite, inhabited a tenitory somewhat less than the domain 
of ArgosP. At the time of the Persian war the force of Epi- 
daums and Trcezen appears to have been nearly equal. The 
Troezenians sent 1000 hoplita to Plattea and five ships to Sa- 
lamis, and their services at Mycaie are noticed. Epidaums 
sent only 800 hoplita, but then the Epidaurians had 10 ships 
at Saiamis. Their light-armed troops were probably composed 
of citizens'). Adding these, and computing that only one- 
fourth remained at home, we may estimate each of these 
states at near 3500 citizens. Hermione was less. This state 
supplied only SOO At^Utes and three ships, about a third of the 
force of Epidaums; and we may compute that Hermione had 

F The proTince of ArgoHi contkined light troops irhkh serred M PUUm 

collectiTel; aboat 1307 aquBre Engluh vere nothing more than armed alavea. 

miles. See p. 270. This are* in»j bo This ■ppeuB yeiy donbtftil. Tha HtloU 

thus distributed : irere slaves of ■ peculiar class, and it is 

SqunmllH. admitted that these on all occuiaos 

CorinA Z^IS bore anna with their mastera. The Pe- 

Jlrgoi 624 „^a of Thenaly, being slates of tho 

Cgnuria 60' ^^^ cUas, might do the aame. Bat it 

EpidauruM, Tranen, 1 ^-jj i, not probable that the ordinary do- 

Hermime, UaRa ... J meatic slaves, who aboondod in every 

Grecian Btate, and were acquired I^ 

1307 parchase, composed the li^t-amed 

I Some have imagined tbat all the troops of the Gredan Hmiea. 
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1000 oitizenii. The little atate uf Halice, whicli wm gJtaated 
near Hermiooe and TroezeD, waa independent in the time of 
ThuoydideB and Xenophon. Periiaps it was equal in that age 
to Hennione. We may therefore assume that the four states 
contained collectively at least 8S00 citizens. This amount did 
not diminish in the subsequeot period. For ia B. C. S94 E!pi- 
daurus, Troezeo, Hermiooe, and Haliie supplied 3000 hoplitce at 
the battle of Connth. Comparing this amount with the con- 
tingents of the other states, we may conclude it little more 
than a third of the whole number of oitisens. If these states 
had 8500 citizens, they would have a total free population of 
35,000; and half that number of slaves would give 52,500 for 
the total number of inhabitants ; a proportion of 100 perBons 
to the square mile. 

Elib was inhabited by the Eleans in the north, the Tri- 
phylians in the south, and the Pisatse in the middle of the 
country. The Eleuis had subjected the other two, and go- 
verned them under the name of ittpioiKCias itdktts. The Eleans 
themselves were not collected into a city till after the Persian 
war. The inhabitants of this province enjoyed the privilege 
during many ages of an exemption from the ravages of war ; 
and the Olympic festival occasioned a resort to Ells onoe in 
four years of a vast multitude of strangers, whose expenditure 
must have brought a great accession of wealth into the pro- 
vince. These advantages, together witii that of a fertile 8oU» 
contributed to make Elia rich and populous beyond any other 
province of Peloponnesus. 

The populousness of this province is confirmed by the num- 
ber of towns which it contained. We have no means of com- 
puting its inhabitants from its miUtary population, because, 
from the habits of this state, the military strength does not 
seem to have been fully displayed in anyEIean force recorded by 
historians. But Polybius attests that Elis was more populous 
than any other district of Peloponnesus, and we may form a 
conjecture of the probable number of inhabitants by compar- 
ing it with other provinces. 

The rate of population in Corifahia appeared to be 404 
persons to the square mile ; in the territories of Argos, 210; 
and in the whole of Argolis, 201. If we take the lowest of 
these three amounts as the proportion of Elis, and assume 200 
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peraons to the square mile, we obtain 186,000 for the popu- 
lation; and aa from the wealth of Elia it may be conjectured 
that the alaves would be at least equal in number to the free, 
this amount would give 9S,000 free persons and aa many 
alsves. But in 93,000 free inhabitanta the males above the 
age of 20, on the proportion formerly shewn, of 4697 in 20,160, 
would be about 22,570. This number, 22,570, will conse- 
quently represent the citizens, or the free male adults, ia Elis 
itself and in the several towns of Triphylia aod Fisatis. 

The preceding enquiry has led us to the oonoluaion that the 
states of Pelopomiesus collectively contained 128,000 citizens, 
near 528,000 free inhabitants, and a total population of nearly 
1,050,000 persons. These numbers of course are only assumed 
as prt^bilities ; but I believe that they are within the truth, 
and that the real numbers exceeded the amounts here given 
rather than fell below them'. 
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MM—enia, after Uie iadependeiiceof the 
iBtter, probably cootwaad more free in' 
hkbituits than the amonnt here giTen. 
The inhBbiUnti of Methoae and of 
Astne are mclnded in the total popnla- 
tion, but I have not attempted to com- 
pute them in the firat and Kcond co- 
lumna. 2 At Sicfon, all the males from 
18 to 60 beiDg takea at 10,634, all the 
male* (iuclndiog alarea) abore the age 
of twenty would be 11,214, and, the d- 
tiieiu being talcen at 6000, tiie free po- 
pDlatiDn inll be little more than the 
■laTea, or onl; in tbe proportion of 24 
to 81. Perhau the citiieai are rated 
too low. 3 The free military popnlk- 
tion of CorvUh being B300, tlie male* 
above the age of twenty wiU be 9803. 



This nmnber iocludea the litroam. 4 
The nmnberg usigned in the two firat 
oolnmni to Argoi do not include the 
Tcplourai or the Clamaatu; theae are 
compreliended in the total popniation. 
On the area of Peloponnesus. 1,049,670 
inhabitanta would give 136 penoni, 
nearly, to each iquaie mile. 

Wb may form a rough and general 
estimate of the total popniation of 
Greece in thia manner. If we aesume 
the popniation coUectnely taken of 
ABomania, MtoRa, Phoais, Derii, La- 
orlt, of Eubaa and the ialuide, to be at 
the rate of Laeonia, and the alavea at 
halt the number of the free; and if 
again we aMoma the popniation of 
Tluualf and the adjacent districta to 
be at tho rate of EUt, and tbe alaTet 
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The evils of the political system amoDg the aaoient m- 
publics have been forcibly urged by some writers. Those 
evils are not to be denied. And yet the people continued to 
exist, and even to fionrifih, under all their disadvantages. We 
collect from Polybius that the population of Peloponnesus 
had not much, if at all, declined in the days of the Achtean 
Lea.gae,taid during the continuance of Grecian independenoe. 
The period from Pericles to Demetrius Phalereus, about 120 
years, was filled with incessant and comphcated wars, under- 
taken partly to put down a formidable rival, partly for con- 
quest, partly to maintain the balance of power against some 
preponderating state. In this period occurred the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Corinthian, the two Theban wars of 17 years 
continuance, the war of the allies, the Phocian war, the wars 
with Philip. Athens moreover was exposed to the incon- 
veniences of an itUbalanced democracy. And yet, instead of 
sinking under this pressure, this republic in the days of De- 
metrius Phalereus is found with as large a population, and a 
trade as extensive, as it posseseed in the days of Perioles. 
But if we oatry our views downward to a later period, and 
survey the condition of Greece under the Roman empire, what 

equal to the (ma and if we take a 3000 ^iAaI, and C'onyni in B.C. 436 

larger proportion of inhabitants for Me- had a fleet of 130 triremes), we *h>n 

gam and Coreyra (for Migara at the obtain the following Dumboa : 
bMUe of Platm bad 3000 Jr^ai and 

Phodi, &c. 6667x100.. 
Thata^, &c 6671 X 200 . . 

P^opormttta 

Attiea 



According to Jnatia IX. 6 the contin- Greece; so that this contingent, 31B,0O0, 

gents of tnmpi to be lopplied to FhiUp would be eqaal to aomething more thao 

from all the itates of Greece (except half the number of the dtiiena. 

Locedeemon) amounted to 216,000 men. Again, in B.C. 324 the eiileBamonnted 

Allowing 18,000 fbr the free male adult to more than 20,000. We arc not in- 

poputation of all I^conia in B.C. 336, formed frrna vhat atatea theae were 

we have about 424,000 for the dtizena, exilei ; but iT bom all the proTincea 

or rather the &ee mate inhabitants above het« computed, thej woold ainoont to 

the age of twenty (dnoe I have included 1 in 22 ag oompaied with the total nam- 

tlieAtbailui>UTBUut),in all thereat of ber of &ee male adult*. 



Cldrau. 


rotalinbab. 


106,180 
137,880 
18,000 


668.700 

1,134,800 

160,000 


262,0fi0 
128,164 
31,000 
21.000 


1,940,«» 
1,049.870 
527,600 
136,000 


442,224 


3^2,730 
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POPULATION OP ANCIENT GREECE. 293 

do we find to be tho aspect of things ! The turbulence of the 
old times has now ceased. Are the provinces, therefore, of 
Greece populous and flourishing! We ma; gather from Strabo, 
Dio, Pausanias, and other writers, some brief but emphatic 
hints of the actual condition of this celebrated people. 

Euboea, which contained in 378 more than 70 states, and 
which sent 3000 hoplitcB to the battle of Corinth, is thus de- 
scribed by Dio. " The space before Uie gates is wholly wild 
" and horribly disgraceful, as in the profoundest solitude, not 
" resembling the suburb of a city. Within the walls the 
" greater part of the space is sown with com or converted 
" into pasture.^ He ia describing the chief town of the 
island in the reign of Domitiao or of Trajan. Of BoBotift 
Strabo remarks, that '* Thebes scarcely retains the form of a 
" tolerable vill^e; and the other cities are analogous to this, 
" except Tanagra and Thespiae, for these hold together tolera- 
" biy in comparison with Thebes." " Thespise and Tanagra,'" 
he observes in another place, "alone sub^st. Of the others 
" the ruins and the names alone remain." Thebes in the time 
of Dio still continued desolate. Thessaly in the time of Trajan 
was "desolate," Arcadia " depopulated." The desolation of 
Arcadia ia the reign of Augustus ia strongly marked by 
Strabo. " Megalopolis," he observes, " is in the state de- 
" scribed by the comic poet ; 7X« ^eai city it a great goH- 
" tudeJ" To the same purpose Pausanias in the age of the 
Antonines : " Megalopolis has been deprived of all her oma- 
" ments and ancient opulence." 

Laconia was favoured by Augustus, who erected 24 towns 
into an independent community, and yet Strabo found only 
30 towns in all Laconia. Acamania and ^tolia were not 
very prosperous. " Augustus," says Strabo, " seein)^ the cities 
" of Acamania utterly deserted, collected the people into one 
" town, which he named Nicopolis. The desolate condition," he 
adds, " of Italia and Acamania is favourable to the breed- 
'* ing of horses not less than that of Thessaly." 

DiodoruB in the reign of Augustus mentions generally the 
solitude of the cities of Greece. But Plutarch a century and 
a half later sufficiently paints the general depopulation of all 
Qreece in a single remark. " Of that common scarcity of men 
" which the former seditions and wars had produced, the 
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" largest share has fallen upon Greece ; and at thia time the 
" -whole of Greece could scarcely supply SOOO hopUtce, the 
" number which the single city of Megara sent to Platsea." 
It is needless to observe that the wars of which Plutarch 
speaks wore Roman wars, and not wars carried on in the 
times of Grecian independenoe. Bat we may hesitate in 
asoribing this decay to the operation of war at all. For from 
the close of the civil war B.C. 30 to the time of Trajan (when 
Plutarch flourished), a space of 130 years, Greece had enjoyed 
the advantages of a profound peace. The civil wars, which 
lasted more than 20 years, might have originally wasted the 
country, but very d^erent causes must have operated to 
keep it desolate during ao long a period of tranquillity. 
Polybiua, writing after the extinction of Grecian independ- 
ence, remarks the decay of population, and ascribes it to 
other causes than either war or pestJIence. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



XHE third division commenoes at the last year of 01. 124, 
and the Tables oontaio the annals of 293 ;eara and three or 
four months, from the entrance of Pyrrhm into Italy in the 
spring of the year 280, to the death of Au^uttug in August of 
the second year of the 198th Olympiad. In the 124th Olym- 
piad the Achiean League began, and the kingdom of Perga- 
mus was founded. After the death otSeleucus at the close of 
that Olympiad, the kingdoms of Bithynia Pontus and Cappa- 
docia acquired independence. These four kingdoms of Asia 
Minor, together with the dynasties which ruled in Syria 
and in Egypt, are described in this third part of the Faiti 
BeUmiei. 

The complete series of Athenian archons terminates at the 
year 292. Three archona who belong to 01. 125 are preserved 
to us. But between that Olympiad and the death otAugustv* 
only five archons rem^n. The Tables however of this third 
period exhibit the Boman consuls, and the Achaean ^tolian 
and Thessalian pnetom. 

The literature of this period includes the successions 
in the four schools of philosophy at Athens, and the critics, 
grammarians, poets, and historians, who flourished within it 
at Alexandria and in the Greek cities of Asia, or in the 
Greek cities of the West and at Rome. The Roman writers 
of the best times come within this period, and these authors 
and their works are recorded in the tables. 
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U. C. Varr. 474 01. 125 P. Lavtmu "H. 

PyrrhuB repulscB the conBul Lrovinus. 

Duris the historian and his brother Lynceus, a ^nunmarian, 
diBciplea ofTheophrastus, flourished. Cineas the orator ac- 
companied PyrrhuH into Italy. He had been the disciple of 
Demosthenes. Aristarchas of Samoa made observations in the 
year 280. Sotades of Maronea, the poet, flourished. His acts 
marked in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Lysima- 
chus, within B.C. 285—281. He waa afterwards put to death 
by order of Philadelphus. 

Gorgias archon at Athena. 



475 P. Sulpiciut Saberrio P. Deciut Mus. The war with 
Pyrrhus continuea with doubtful event. 

In the beginning of 279, the close of U. C. Varr. 474. Cn. 
Domitins the first plebeian censor found the number of Roman 
citizens to he 2/8,222. 

Timon Phliaaius the disciple of Stilpo and of Pyrrho flou- 
rished in the reign of Philadelphus, and lived to near 90. He 
taught Aratus. 

Berosus lived in the time of Alexander, wrote before Ma- 
netho, and dedicated to Antiochua, perhaps aboot 280, 42 or 
43 years after the death of Alexander. 

Anaxicratea archon at Athens. 



476 C. Fabriciua Lusanut II Q. Mmilua Papva II. 
l^rrhns quitted Italy at the end Of aummer 278. 
Homerus Soaitheus Philiacus flourished. Sosiphanee and 
Dionysidea tragic poets flourished. 
Democlea Hrcbon. 



477 P. Com. Rufinus II C. Jtm. Brutus Bubulcas II. 

Metrodorus the Epicurean died set. 53. 

Colotes and Idomeneua were disciples of Epicaros. 



276 



478 01. 126 Q. FabiMi Gurges II C. Genudaa Cleprina coss. 



275 



479 M' Curius DaUalus II L. Com. Lentvlw. Pyrrhua re- 
turned to Italy in the spring, and encountered Curius Dentatus 
the consul. Hiero prator of Syracuse. 

Birth of Eratosthenes. 



480 M' Curius Denlalus III Ser. Com. Mermda. Pyrrhua 
quits Italy, 6 years after hie first arrival in the spring of 280. 
Birth of Euphorion. 



481 C. Fab. Dorm Ltcinus C. Claudius Canina II. Embassy 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus to Rome. The colonies Poaidonia 
and Cosa founded. 

Death of Polemo. 
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482 Ol. 127 L. Papirius Cursor II Sp. Caroilius Manmtu II. 
Death of Pyirhua. War with Tarentum. 

Aratus flonrbhed. llieocritiis was contemporary. 



4ii3 C. Qttintivi Claudiua L. Genuciut Clepgina. 
A Campaniao legion, which had occupied Rhegium, is cap- 
tured. All the ofienders are put to death. Pytharatus archon. 
ZenodotuB of Ephesus flourished. Birth of Aratus of Sicyon. 



484 C Genucitu Chpsina C». Corn. Blasio. Hiero becomes 
king of SyracQse. 

Death of Epicanu st. 72. Lyco succeeds Strato. 



485 Q. Ogvlnwi Gailut C.Fabtag Pictor. War with the IH- 
centes. Silver money first used at Rome- 

Antagoras flourished with Aratus at the court of Antigonui. 



I 486 01. 128 P. Sempronivi Sophu» Ap. CUmdiiu Hufua. The 
! conquest of the Picene district is completed. The colonies 
lAriminum and Beneventum are founded. 

Manetho WEts already known in the reign of Soter : but his 
\.£gyptiaea were composed after the work of Berosus, in the 
^ reign of Philadelphus. 



267 I 487 M. Atilius Regulua L. Juliua Libo. The SalleDtines and 
I Bmndnuans conquered. 



S N. Fabiui Pictor D. Jtmita Pera coss. 



489 Q. Fabitts Maximvs Gurgn III L. Mamiliua Fitulut. 
End of the History of Dionysiue of HalicsmasEus. Timsus 
finished at the same period. 



490 01. 129 Ap. Claudiua Caudex M. Fultnua Flaccut. First 
Punic wAr. Gladiators are first exhihited. 

Diognetus archon. 

The Parian Marble ended with this date. The History of 
Timsus endei, where the PreparaiitM of Polybius begins. Ti- 
mEens was banished from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his 
exile at Athens, where he had lived 50 years when be wrote 
his 34th book. He lived to the age of 96 years. 



49\ M' Faleriua Maximut M" Olacitiva Cnumi. Hiero makes 
peace with the Romans. 

'Death of Zeno. Cleantbes eucceeda him. Dionysius of 
Heraclea, or Metathematut, who in his old age deserted the 
' sect of Zeno, probably survived him. 



2 I 492 L.Pottvmius MtgeUut Q. MamUu* fifu/tu. The two 
; consuls besiege Agrigentum for about 7 months. The city sur- 
, renders about December. Birth of Antigonus Boson. 
! Death of Philemon the comic poet Rt. 97> Timostbcnes of 
Rhodes flourished in the reign of Philadelf^ns. 
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261 4S3 L. Vaimut Fiacau T. Otaeilitu Crasmts coss. 

494 01. 130 Cm. Con. Seipio Asiaa CDttiHua. The Romaiu 
firat prepare a fleet. Doilius gsins a naval victory. 
PersKus the dbciple of Zeno flourished. 



495 L. CortteUut Seipio C. AqialUta Fiona. Seipio iorades 
Coreica and Sardinia. 

(Death of Zeno, according to Laertins.) 

LycopfaroD completed the Alexandra after the firat naval 
victoriea of the Romane. He prabablv flouriahed B. C. 280 — 
250 in a period of 30 veara. 



496 A. Atilitu Calatitiug C. SulpiciiH PaterculuM. 

ErasiBtratuH the physician is bHII living according to Eoee- 
bins. He was already in reputation at leaat 40 years before 
this period. 



497 C. Alilitu Regulus Cn. Com. Slaeut II a 



498 Ol. 131 L.Manliug Vvho Longus Q. CcctUcma. In O- 
<&'rit loetan gvffectut M. Atilitu Regvlut II. 

The conBoli carry on the war in Africa. Regoloa remains 
in Africa. 

CallimachuB flourished. He was heard by Aristophanes the 
grammariaii, and might live to B. C. 230. Eratosthenes wa« 
also the disciple of Callimacbus. 



499 Ser.Falviui Palituu Nobilior M. Mmiliut Paulliu. De- 
feat and capture of Begnlus. The consuls after gaining a naval 
victory lose their fleet by shipwreck. 

Marcus first Achtean pnetor. 



500 Cn. Com. .Seipio Anna II A. Atilitu Calalinua II. The 
Romans in 3 months complete another fleet of 320 ships. Pa- 
normus surrenders to the Romans. 



501 Cn. Senilius Capi^ C. Semproniiu Blxatu. The conanls 
sail to Africa. In their return they encounter a storm, and the 
senate determines to abstain from naval operations. 



502 01. 132 C. Awelivi Cotta P. ServHius Gevmut. 
consuls carry on the war in Sicily. 
Birth of Fbilopcemen. 



503 L. Ca:eUiu» MeteUua C. Furiia Paciliu. The consuls are 
in Sicily in this campaign. 

Aratns delivers Sicyon, which had now been for 50 years 
under the dominion of tyrants. 

Sosibiue of Laconia flourished in the reign of Philadelphns. 
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504 C. AtUitu Regulni II X. Manlha Vulso II. The Ro- 
mans again prq>are a fleet, and the proconsul Metellue gains a 
victory. Siege of Lilyhsum. Triumph of Metelloa. 

Anaces fomids the Farthiim monarchy. 

HieronymoB Rhodioa flouiiahed after Epicnnu, and waa con- 
temporary with Timon Phliasioa. Hieronymna was the rival 
<rfLvca 



505 P. ClmtUua Palchtr L. Jminu Pullaa. The consul Clan- 
diuB is defeated in a sea-fight by the Carthaginians, and the 
Romans again abandon the sea. 

Heraclitus of Halicamassua and Philoatephanns of Cyrene 
were the companions of Callimachus, and flourished at this 



506 OL 133 C. Aurelius Colta II P. ServUua Gemaiut II 
coss. 



507 L. Caeitim Met^hts II N. Fabiut Suteo. Hamilcar Bar- 
cas is appointed general of the Carthaginians. Birth of Han- 
nibai. 

Nymphis of Heraclea brought his Hiitory of Jlexandtr ami 
hit tueeettort to the accession of the third Ptolemv B. C. 247- 
The Hvtory of Heracka ended at B. C. 281. 



50S ST Otacilius Cnutiu II M. Fabiug Lieimu. 

Eaphantus of Olynthus wrote history after B. C. 346, and 
was the preceptor t^ Antigonus Doson, who was now 16 years 
of age. 



509 M. Fabitu BiUeo C. AOHm Bulbus coss. - 



510 01. 134 A. Mmliiu ToTqvahu Atticu* C. Se^iroimu 
Bkaiu II coss. 



511 C.Fmdanmi FuHduliu C.SidpicUu Galliu. The consul 
Fnndaains opposes Barcu in Sicily. 

Aratus prxtor the second time adds Corinth to the Achxan 
League, eight years after the liberation of Sicyon. 

FersBEus the philosopher is at Corinth at its liberation by 
Aratus. 



242 



512 CLMtathu Catulut A. PMtmnwtAlimtMt. The Romans 
again prepare a fleet. 



241 



513 A. Mmliw TorquatUM Attiau II Q. Lutathu Cereo. Vic- 
tory of Catnlus at the jEgates March 10. Peace granted to 
the Carthaginians after a war of 24 years. War with the Fa- 
lisci. IVinrnph of Catulus Octob. 6. 

Lacydes succeeds Arcesilans. Ljrsimachns, the disciple of 
Theodoms, or of Tbeophiastus, lived in the time of Attalus, 
who began to reign in 241. Neanthes of Cydcus waa contem- 
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was the disciple of Philiscns who bad heard Isocratea. Lysi- 
machus therefore and Neantbes are both advanced in age at 
this period. 


240 


Nymphis of Heraclea in an amboMador soon after the death 
of Ariobarzanes king of Pontus, who died about the year 240. 
Livius began to exhibit dramas at Rome. 


239 


Birth of Ennius. 


238 


516 7^. Semproniia Gracchus P. Valeriut Falto. HamUcar is 
sent into Spain, after having ended the Afincan war. 
War with the Boii and Ligurians. 


237 


517 L. Com. Lentuliu Caudauu Q. Futvius Flatxut. HJero 
visits Rome. War with the Boii U continued. 


236 


618 01. 136 P. Com. Lent^lus Caudinus C. Licwiu, Varus. 
An irruption of the Transalpine Gauls into Italy 45 years after 
a former irruption in B. C. 282. 


235 


519 r. Mtmliut Torqutttua C. AtUius Bulbut II. Sardinia is 
conquered. The temple of Janus is shut for the second time. 
Nteviua the dramatic poet flourished. 


234 


rebelled at the instigation of the Carthaginians. 
Birth of Cato. 


233 


in Sardinia and Liguria. 


232 


Agrarian law of C. Flaminius. 


231 


Sardinia, and Papirins Corsica. First divorce at Rome, the 
divorce of Sp. Carvilius. 


230 


524 M. ^miliiu BarbiOa M. Jwfuu* Pera. 
Macho the comic poet flourished at Alexandria. 


229 


consuls invade Illyricum. Hasdmbal succeeds Hamilcar in 
Spain. 
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526 01. 138 Sp. Carviliua Maximw II Q. Fab. Maximut Vtr- 
racostit II. The consu] PoBtamius hud wintered in lUyricnm. 
Peace is made in the spring. First Roman embHsBj' to Greece, 
after the treaty concluded with Teuta queen of Illyria. Naval 
triumph of Fulviiw over the Illyriana June 22. 


227 


527 P. VateriM Flaccw M. AHtina Regulus cobs. 


226 


528 M. Valerius Meualla L. Aputtiut Futle. 
Death of Lyco. Ariato Ceus succeeds. 


225 


529 L. ^miUua hapai C AUUus Reguha. 

The Gallic war, in which the conaul Regulns is slain, but 
.iSmiline is victorious. 

AntigonuB Carystius lived near the times of Pyrrho and of 
Timoa Phliaains. He composed the life of Lyco, who died in 
226, and wrote after CBlIimachus, whom he quotes. 

Q. Fabius Pictor the historian eerved in the Gallic war, with 
whom L. Cincius Aljmentus was contemporaiy, although Fa- 
bine wrote before Cincius. 


224 


530 01. 139 T. AfosKu* Torquatut II Q. Fulvius Flaeeua II. 
Triumph of .dimiliue over the Gauls March 12. 


223 


531 CFiantiHiiu P. Furitis Philtu. The consuls are sent 
against the Gauls. Victory of Flaminius over the Insubres. 
Eratosthenes is now about 52 years of age. 


222 


532 Cn. Com. Seipio Calvw M. Ciaudi<u MarceOut. 
Triumph of Flaminius over the Gauls and Ligurians March 
10. MarceUus the consul defeats the Insubres and obtwns 

tigonus. 


221 


533 P. Corn. Se^to Anna M. Minudus Rufua. Triumph of 
MarceUus over the Galli Insubres and Germani March 1. 
War in Istria. 

TimoienuB Ach»an prffitor, from May. Ariston .iEtoUan 
pnetor, from the autnmn. 

Eupborion was in the service of Antiochus as librarian. He 

years old. The poet Archimelus of Athens flourished. 


220 


534 Ol. 140 L. Vtturiui Philo C. Luiatiui QOuhu. 
Aratus Ac^isan pnetor from May. He is defeated at Ca- 
phys. The Social vrar begios. Scopas jEtolian pnetor from 

The history ofAratuB ends at 01. 139.4; the history of Fo- 
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lybiua begins at Ol. 140. I with the Sodal war in Greece be- 
tween Philip and the ^tolians, the war for Coele Syria 
between Antiocfaus and Ptolemy Fhilopator, aitd the second 
Punic war, between Hannibal and the RomaDB. 



635 3f. Liviui Salinafor L. ^miliui PaaUm. The consul 
j^milius invades Illyricum in the spring. Hannibal in the 
same spring setting forth besieged Saguntnm, which be took 
after a siege of H months, and then wintered at Carthago 
Nova. Demetrius Phariua is conquered by the coaanl ^mi- 
liua, who returns to Rome at the end of summer. 

Aratus the younger is Achnan pmtor in May, Dorimochua 
j^tolian prtetor in autumn. War between Rhodes and By* 
zantium. 

Pbylarcbue was contemporary with Aratus. He fovoured 
Cleomenes, and was unjust to Aratus. The 28 books of Phy- 
larchus began in 01. iS6. 4 and ended in 01. 139. 4, embracing 
"1 or 63 years. 

Birth of Poctivius. 



16 P. Conteliut Scipio Ti. Sempnmivs Lottgus. Hannibal 
began his march in the be^niog of summer, reached Italy in 
5 months, and gained the battles of Hcinus and Trebia towards 
the end of the year, in December. 

Eperatna Achnan prtetor from May, Agetas ^tolian pmtor 
from autumn. 

Samiua the poet began to be distinguished. He was pot to 
death by PhUip in 1«4. 

L. Cincius Alimeotns described the passage of Hannibal into 
Italy. 



537 Cn, Seniliiu Geminua C. Fiaminitu II. Hannibal passes 
through the marshes into Etruria. He gains the battle of 
Tbrasymene, and winters in Daunia. 

Aratus Acbsan pnetor from May. Third campaign of the 
Social war. Peace concluded. Agelaus ^tolian pnetor, after 
the peace, from the autumn. 

Mnesiptolemus the historian is in &vour with Antiochua. 
Epinicua the comic poet is contemporary. 

Cato is 17 years of age. 



538 01. 141 C. Terattius Varro L. XmiUuM PauUut II. 
Hannibal is victorious at CannK in the summer of this year, 
and winters at Capun. 

Timoicnus Ach«an prator, from May. Death of Hiei 
the close of 216. He survived his son Gdon, who outlived 
the battle of CaouR. 

FabiuB lector the historian, after the battle of Conme, 
sent ambassador to Delphi. 
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539 CPoitumiut Albimus 111 Ti.Sempromiis Graechtu. Post 
Pottumii mortem Fahtua Maximal III. Tlie coaBuls at this period 
enter npoo office in March. Treaty of Philip with HamiibaL 

Lac7de^ who succeeded Arcesilaiu in the Academy in 241, 
is succeeded by Evander in 215. 



540 Q. Fah. Max. Ferrucotus IV M. Claudius MarceUua III. 
The consul Marcellua i> sent into Sicily and beaieges Syracuse. 

Eratosthenes flourished. He a now more than 60 years of 
age, and librarian at Alexandria. Archimedes is about 12 
years older than Eratoathenea. 



541 a. FabittS Maximus T\. Sempronius Gracchus II. Mar- 
ceUuB remains in Sicily. Hannibal passes 
l^rentnm. Death of Aratus. 

Birth of Cameadea of Cyrene. 



542 01. 1 42 Q. Fulvius Flaccua III Ap. Claudius Pttlcher. Sy- 
racuse taken in the autumn. The tno Scipios are slain in 
Spain. 
Death of Archimedeg at the age of 75 years. 



543 Ot. F^lviua Cenlumaltu P. Su^us Galba. The Ro- 
mans recover Capua. Scipio at the age of 24 ia sent into 
Spain toffarda the end of summer. Triumph of Marcellus in 
the Alban mount. A^eaty is made between the jEtohans and 
the Romans, Scopas being the .lEtolian prstor from autamn 
211. 



544 M. Vakriu* Lamnus M. Claudius Marcellus IV. Agri- 
gentom is delivered to Lnvinua towHrda the end of the year; 
at the same time Carthago Nova is taken by Scipio. 



545 Q. Fab. Max. Verrucosus V Q. Fulvius Flaccus IV. The 
Romans at this time have 30 colonies. The consul Fabias re. 
covers Tarentnm. Pyrrhias Italian prstor, from the autumn. 



546 01. 143 M.Cbmdiut Marcellus V T. Qui*etuts Criapinut. 
MarceUua slain, in the eleventh year of the war. Oydiadas 
Acheean pnetor, from May. Philip and the Acbeans carry on 
war in Greece against Mochanidas and the jfitotians, who 
were aided by king Attains and the Romans nnder Snlpicias. 



547 C. Claudius yero M. Livius SaUnaior II. Hasdrubal 
defeated and alaio by the consuls. Campaign of king Attains 
and P. SulpiciuB in Greece. Nicias AchRan pnetor from May. 

Death of Chrysippus, who is succeeded by Zeno of Tarsus. 



548 Q. CacUiut MeleUas L. Veturiu* Philo. Scipio makes t 
league with Syphax king of the MasKsyli, an African people ii 
the western part of Numidia. 
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S4t* F. Com. Seipio P. lAoMus Crauut Dive*. Sdpio passes 
into Sicily. 

SotioD of Alexandria wrote after the death of Chiysippaa, 
and before the death of the 6tb Ptolemy. 



550 Ol. 144 M. Com. Cethegua P. Sen^roaiut Tui&lmms. 
Scipio having wintered in Sicily passes into Africa. 
Cato, qntestor, brings Enniua to Rome from Sardinia. 



551 Cn. Servitittf Cxpio C. Sensiliua. Syphax is defeated and 
taken by Lteliua and Masinissa June 24. Hannibal leaves 
Italy. Deuth of Fabius Maiimus. 

Hermippus the disciple of Callimachua atiU wrote after B. C. 



552 TV. Claudiua Nero M. Serviliut Gemtmug. Defeat of 
Hannibal at Zama. Scipio after his victory at Zama defeats 
Vermina in December. 

Lyeippus Achsan prtetor, from May. 



553 Cn. Com. Lentulus P. jEUia Pxtiu. Peace granted to 
the Cartba^iana. 

Philopcemen Achoean prxtor from May. Philip after a naval 
action at Chios in this year wintera in Caria. 

Silenns Sosilus and Menodotus the historians flourished. 

The death of Ntevius according to some accoonts is in 20 1 , 
according to others in 204. 



554 01. 145 P. Salpiciui Galba Maxtmut 11 C. JwtUut 
Cotta. Macedonian war, a few months after the peace with 
Carthage. 

Attalua comes to Athene. Cycliadas Achv an praetor, from 
May, DamocrituB j^tolian prtetor, from the autumn. 

Aristophanes the grammarian flourished. 



555 L. Cornelius Lentulus P. Villius Tappuius. Campaign 
of Sulpicius against Philip. The consul Villius succeeds Sul- 
picius in the command towards the end of the campiuga, and 
winters at Corcyra. 

Poleroo Periegeta is contemporary with Aristophanes the 
grammarian. 



556 T. Quincti*» FlaminiHus Ses. jEUus Patus Catus. Villioa 
is succeeded in the command by Flamininos early in the cam- 
piugn. Flamininue winters in Hiocia. Philip makes an alliance 
with Nobis, while Flamininus is still in winter quartern at Ela- 
tes, and Attains at .£gina. 

Antiochus conquers Ccele-Syria. 

Plueneas jStolian prtetor, from the aatumn. 

The historians Zeno and Antistbenes floarished. 
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557 C. Com. Ctthegtu Q. MiMucins Rujvt. Six pneton 

e first created in this year. The procooeul FlamiainaB con- 
tinues the war against Philip, whom he defeats at Cynosce- 
phaltt in the autumn. After the victory he grants Philip a 
truce, and then concludes a pejice, and winters at Athena. 

AlcKUB of Messenis celebrated the victory of Titus atCynos- 

iphahe, and the liberation of Greece in 1S6. 



558 01. 146 L. F\iniu Purpurea M. Clauduu MarcelUu. 
The consuls are snccessfal against the Insnbres and the Boii. 
Hannibal joins Antiochus. Greece is declared free by Quinc- 
tins FlamininuB, at the Isthmian games. From this period 
the Thessaliane enjoy liberty, and are governed by annual 
magistrates till the death of PhiUp. Antiochus holds a con- 
ference at Lysimachia with the Roman ambassadors, and then 
winters at AJitioch. 

Asclepiades of Myrlea, the disciple of ApoUonins Rhodins, 
was at Alexaodria in his yonth, in the time of the fourth 
Ptolemy, and flourished in the reigns of Attalus I and £n- 



559 M. Porcitu Cato L- VaUrivt Flacctu. The consul 
Cato has Spain for his province. The proconsul Quinctius 
remains in command in Greece ; and conquers the tyrant 
Nabis and grants him peace. He declares Argos free at the 
Nemean games. 

Ariettenus Achsnn prKtor from May. 

Pausanias of Phene is the first prator of the Thesaolians, 
appointed in the second year of their independence. 

Ptolemy of Megalopolis governs Cyprus during the minority 
of Ptolemy Epiphaoes. He wrote the history of Ptolemy 
Philopator. 



}0 P. Com. Sc^o A/rieoMHa II 7T. SemproHttu Lonyt 
The proconsul Valerius Flaccus engages the Galli Insubrea 
and die Boii at Milan. Flamininus quits Greece, and triumphs 
for three days. 

In this year the senators had separate seats at the Roman 

Amyntas of Iberia second Thessalian prator. 

Death of Eratosthenes at the age of 80 or 82, or 81 com- 
plete. ApoUonius Rhodins succeeds him as librarian at 
Alexandria. 

Birth of Terence. 



561 L. Comelhu Memla Q. Mmucitit 7%emua. 

.£acides of Metropolis, third lliessalian pnetor. The sub- 
jection of Thessaly to the Macedonian kings had subsisted 
136 years, from the death of Alexander to the year 197 in- 
clusive. 

Damocritns ^tolJan pnetor, from the autumn. 
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562 Ol. 147 L. Qumctiiu FUamtuMs Cn. Jhmatiiu JhatO' 
barhu. The pnetor AtUios is aeut into Greece, and then 
HtuB Qninctiaa with other ambaMadora. 

Philopcemen (Achsan pnetor ^m May) defesta Nabis, and, 
Nabia being slain by the jEtoUant, Lac^lsemon is added to 
the Achiean league. 

Epidromna of Lariasa 4th Theiaalian pnetor for 8 months, 
then Ennomus for the remaining 4 mondis. Fhteneaa £to- 
lian pTRtor from the autumn. 

Antiochos, now 50 yean of age, comes into Greece after 
the antnmnal eqninoz, and winters at Chalds. 



563 STJcUnuGtabrio P. ComelnaSc^ If luica. Antiochus 
moreg from Chalcis into Acaniania in the beginning of spring. 
The consul Adhns enters Theasaly, and defeats him at Tber- 
mopyke. After which the consul enters ^tolia, where He- 
racles is besieged and taken. Antiochos after a sea-fight with 
Eumenea and the Romans winters in Phrygia. The consul 
ComeUua engages and overthrows the Boii ; for which he has 
a triumph. Eimomna of Larisaa is again ThcaBalian prator. 
Diophanes Achnan prstor, from May. 

Cato is military tribune at the battle of Thermopyls. 



664 L. Com. Scipio C. Lxliut. The consul Sdpio grants 
a ux months' truce to the j£toliana, passes into Asia, and 
defeats Astiochus towards the winter, near Magnesia. Mean- 
while the proconsul Acilins triumphs for his victory gained at 
ThermopyliB in 191. 

£acides of Metropolis is a second time pnetor of the Thes- 
saUans in the 7th year of their independence. Nicander 
j£toIian preetor, from the autumn. 

Demetrius of Scepsis is a boy at this time. He was con- 
temporary with Crates and AriBtarchus. 

L. Cinciua AUmentue is probably still writing in the year 
190. 



665 Cn. Manlua Vuko M. FulvUu NobiUor. The consnl 
Fulvius carries on war in j£tolia. He besieges Ambracia, 
and grants peace to the ^tolians. Meanwhile his colleague 
Manlioa arriving at Ephesus in the beginning of spring, and 
receiving the army from the Scipios, invades Gallognecia. 
After the expedition, in the middle of autumn, he dispoaes 
his forces into quarters on the coast 

Philopcemen Achsan preetor from May. 

PraviluB of Scotussa Thessalian pnetor. 

Ennius accompanied the consul Fulvius into jCtolia. 



566 OL 148 C. Livitu Salinalor M. Valeria MeuaUa. 
Naval triumph of Emilias Regillus Feb. 1. IViumph of 
Sdpio AsiaticuB prid. Kal. Mart. 
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MaDlias remains in Asia at tlie beginning of summer. TTie 
treaty with AntiochnB is completed. 

abrogates the laws of Lycni^ns. 


187 


667 M. JimiliMs LepiAa C. Flaminim. Both the consuls 
are sent into Lignria. 

of May 187. 

Androsthenes of Gyrton Thesealian prator. 


186 


566 Sp. Postvm^ AlbimR Q. MarciMs PhUipjm*. 
The BaechtmaUa are prohibited at Home and in Italy by the 
senate. 


185 






184 


570 OL 149 P. Ciaudiiu Pulcher L. Porcitu Licituu. 
Lycortas Achaean preetor, from May. Paosanias Thessslian 
pnetor. 

Cato censor. Death of Flautos. 


183 


571 Q- Falmu Labto M. Otmdius MarceSui. 

ship. He is captured and put to death at Messene, in his 
70th year, after he had been 40 years in public a&irs. His 
death in his 8th prwtorship might occur in the beginning of 
the year 182. 

Theodorus of Argos Thessaliao prsetor. 

Alexandria towards the close of the reign of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. A difierent person from Aristonymus the comic 
poet 


182 


672 L. ^milhu Pmlltf Cn. Btebiut Tamphilw. Lignria is 
allotUd to the consuls. Spain to the pnetors Fulvios and 
ManliuB, 


in 183, or in 182, or in 181, according to various accounts. 
DeathofScipioinl84,orl83.) 

dedicated to Attains :— probably Attains IIL j 
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573 P. Contelitu Celhegui M. Bxbau Tamphtba. The pn>- 
conaul iEmiliae PauDos iovades the Li^orei Ing;aimi. Em- 
busies to the senate from the kings Ariarathes Pbamaces 
Eumenea, from the Lacedsmonians and Achmans, 

HippolochuB of Lariasa Thetsalian pnetor. 

Folybius is appointed ambassador to Egypt 



574 01. 150 A. Postmths Albmu C. CalpunUm Piso. 

The LdgurianE, 40,000 including women and children, are 
transferred to Samnium. After iviiich both the coiuuls enter 
Ligtiria with an army, snd remove 7000 more to Samniam. 

Cleomachides of LarisBa Thessalian prxtor. 



57^ I: Manliiu Acidimu Fulvifuais Q. Fulviut Flacciu. The 
conaal Fulvius carries on war in liguria. Death of Philip 
king of Macedoaia towards the close of 17d. Fhyrinos of 
Gomphi 17th Thessalian pnetor. 

CsdliuB the comic poet'flomiabed. 



576 M. JtinwB BntOta A. Manliui Video. Manilas the 1 
sot carries on war in Istria. Towards the winter he joins his 
colleagoe, and both winter at Aqoileia. 

In this 19tb year of Thessalian independence (see 196) 
Perseus probably acquired authority in Thessaly. 



577 C. CUntdiui Puicher Ti. Sempromiu Gracchvt. The 
ciinsda of the former year, having wintered at Aquileia, in the 
beginning of spring invade Istria. The war is finished by the 
consul Claudius, while the other consul Sempronius is sac 
cessfnl in Sardinia. 



578 01.151 Cn.Corn.SeipioHwpahuQ.PHilliut8pwvum. 
Cornelias dies. PetiUine is slain by the Ldgorians. 



570 P. Mmimu Settwia M. jEmiiiua LepiAu II. 

Mudns obtains a triumph for success against the Ligurians. 



580 Sp. Pottmtitu Aibi»vM Paulliu Q. Mudut Sctewia. 
Xenarchus Acluean prtetor, from May. 



581 L. PotlVBtua Alinmu M. PopiUiuM Lamu. Both the 
consuls ore sent into Lignria. PopUtius after a victory sends 
his forces into winter quarters. 

Enniufl in his ((7th year writes the 12th book of his Annals. 



582 01. 152 C.PopUlhu Laiuu P. jSUw Ligvt. 

Eumenes (or his brother Attalue) comes to Rome. At the 
close of this year preparations are mode for the approaching 
contest with Perseus. 

ArchoQ Ach»an pnetor, from May. Z/yciscus ^tolian 
pnetor from the autumn. The Bceotian confederacy is dis- 
solved in the autumn of 172. 
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583 P. Licinivt Cnunu C. Castivs Ltmgwwf. The consul 
LicininB proceeds to Macedonia after June 1, and aAer varioaB 
operations winters in Ikeotia and Thessaly. 



584 A. HottUitit Maneimu A. Atiliut Serramu. The con- 
sul Hostilius commands in Macedonia. He retnmed to hold 
the amititt which were in Jan. B. C. 169. 

Birth of AtdoB the tragic poet. 



585 Q. Marcius PhilipjmB II Oi. ServUiut Ca^o. The 
proconsal HostiliuB remained at Larissa after the expiration 
of his year. Perseus in the winter of l-ff- had made an expe- 
dition into Illyricnm. Hostilius delivers up the command in 
Thessaly to the consul Philippus. 

Arcbon Achaan prKtor, from May. 

PolybioB the historian is commander of the cavalry, and 
during this campaign is ambassador to the consul Fbilippus in 
PerrbKbia. 

Death of Ennius. 



586 01. 153 L. jEmiliiu Pmlhu II C. Lidniia Cratnu. In 
the spring the consul ^milius and the prcetor Octavius pro- 
ceed to Macedonia. Perseus is overthrown at Pydna June 22, 
and taken soon after in Samothrace. The Illyrian war is 
ended by Anicius in 30 days. 

Polybius and his father Lycortas advocate the cause of Pto- 
lemy Philometor and Ptolemy Physcon in the Achnan assem- 
bly. The 53 years marked in the history of Polybius termi- 
nate at the defeat of Perseus. 

Death of Ceecilius the comic poet. 



687 Q. JBliti* Pxiw M. Jtmbu Pemnu. The proconsul 
j£milius makes a progress in Greece, towards autumn, settles 
the afiiEurB of Macedonia with ten commiauoners, and, after 
the destruction of 70 towns in Epiras, transports his army 
into Italy, Trinroph of ^roilios 28, 29, 30 Nov. and of Octa. 
Tins Dec. 1. More than 1000 of liie chief AchKons are sent 
to Rome. They remained 16 years in Italy. Embassy of 
the Rhodians to Rome. 

Polybius was among the Acbxan exiles, and formed an 
Bcqn^nt&nce at this time with Scipio, who was 16 years of 
age. 



686 C. Sittpicwt Gallvs M. Claudim MarceUus. The con. 
sul MarcelluB subdues the Alpine Gauls, and Gallns the Ligu. 
rians. 

The Andria of Terence is performed at the Megolenuan 



589 T. Mmlha Torquatui Cn. Octaona coss. 
The Hecyra of Terence at the Megaleniian games. 
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590 OL 154 J. Manlitu TorqMOtKs Q. Cd$tkt LomgiaMs c 



591 Ti. Semprouius GraccAus II IWJwatimt TTiabui. War 
in Corsica. 

The HeauteiUiManntnog of Terence, at the M^alenonn 



592 P. Com. Sc^o Nanca C. Marciua Figultu, 
Hipporchua obs«iTes the aatamnal equinox Sept. 27 B. C. 



693 M. Valeriiu Messalla C. Famitu Sirabo. 

The te&chiDg of philosophy and rhetoric is proUIrited at 

The EmmcAiu of Terence at the Me^enaian gamea. The 
Phormio at the Romao games. 



694 Ol. 155 L. Anicna Oalhu M. Com. Cethegiu. Death 
of ^milioB PaoDaa. 

SatyniB the peripatetic wrote the lives of the Philoaophera 
before the time of Heraclides Lembna, by whom he was 
abridged. 

The Addphi of Terence. Acted at the Funeral of JBmilins 
bullae. 



595 Cn. Com. Dokbella M. Fuhua Nobtlior. 
Crates of Mallns the grammarian is at Rome aboat this 
ime. Hipparchus observes the aotumoal equinox. 
Death of Terence a' "' 



596 M. ^imitius LcpiAu C. Popilliiu Ltaiaa II. 
Aristarchns the grammarian flourished. Hipparchns o 
Tves the equinox Sept. S7 B. C. 158. 



697 Sex. JuliuB Ca$ar L. Jureliui Ortttet. 
lung of Cappadocia comes to Rome. 



98 01. 156 L. Com. Lmtulus Lwpva C. Mardm Flgvltu II. 
The consnl Marcias carries on war in Dalmalia. 

Aristarchns flourished. Bom in Samothnice,butiiataraliEed 
at Alexandria. Hie successor was Ammoniue. 



599 P. Com. Scipio Natica II M. amduu MareeOtu II. 
The Athenians, who, after the war with Perseus, had plundered 
the Oropians, and had been fined 500 talents, obtain a remis* 
sion of their fine, 

Diogenes Babylonius the Stoic CritolauB the peripatetic 
and Camaades the academic are ambassadors to Rome in be- 
half of the Athenians. 



600 Q. Opimau L. PoBtuama Albimu. Opimins ia aeot 
against the Oxybii. 
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Callutratna the diaciple of Ariatophanes was contemporary 
with Aristarchus. 
Pacnvioa flonnshed. 



601 Q. F^lmu NobiUor T. Ammu Ltueua. These coaanle 
first entered upon office Jan. 1. Hie Celtiberian war is con- 
ducted tuuncceesfally by Nobilior. 

Cato i« in his Slat year. 



602 01. 157 ^- C!mi^S»i MarceUvt III L. VaUritu Flaccus. 
Marcellni condncta the war in Spain. 



603 L. XicHuiu Lueutht A. Pottumiia Albima. The Celti- 
berian war ifl anpopnlar at Rome. The consul LucnUus ie 
gnilty of cnietty avarice and perfidy in his war with a Celti* 
beiian tribe, which he conducted ill. Tlie pnetor Galba is 
defeated by the Loaitanians. He winters tn Lositania, and 
Lucollas in TuTdetania. Retnm of the Achtean eiilee. 

FolybiuB retorns with tbe other Achsan exiles. 

Albinos the consul was a writer of history. 



604 T. Quinethis Ftaminmui M'AciJius Balbua. Galba after 
bis winter qaarters treacherously destroys the Lusitanians. 
Among the few i^ho escaped was Viriathus. For these acts 
Galba was prosecuted in 149, but acquitted. 

Menalcidas Achasan pnetor. 

Cato tet. 84 brought down his Origmea to this period. 



605 L. Marciw Cauoriina M'Mamliiu. First year of the 
third Panic war. Carthage was at this time 23 Roman miles 
in circuit, and according to Strabo contained 700.000 in- 
habitants. 

First law at Rome against extortion. 

Death of Masinissa at. 90. 

DIkus Achsan prntor. 

Andriscus a pretended son of Perseus appears in Macedonia. 

FolybiuB is sent for by the consul Manilius, in Africa. 

Death of Cato at the age of 86, after prosecuting Galba for 
his acts in 150. 

L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, the anthor of the law against ex- 
tortion, was also a historian. 



606 01. 158 Sp. pMtumiua Albimu Magtau L. Calpvrnivi 
Pim CoMOMnut. The pretender Andriscus is defeated by 
Metellus in Macedonia. 

Damocritus Achnan praetor. 

Heraclides Lemhus flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Fbi- 
lometor ; and at the end of it, because Satyras, whose work 
he abridged, also 6oarished io Uie same reign. 
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607 <P- Com. Seipio A/ricamu ^milimuu C. Lumu Drwut. 

Carthage is be^eged first by MancinDs, aod then by the 
consul Seipio. 

Diteus Achieai) praetor. 

Hipparcbus observed the antomnal equinox Sept. 26 B. C. 
147. and the vemal equboz March 34 B. C. 146. 



608 Cn. Com. LaUultu L. Mummiiu. Carthage destroyed 
by Seipio. 

Critolaus Achican prtetor, from autumn 147- He is defeated 
by MetelluB at the time when the consul Mummios was ex- 
pected. DisuB succeeds to the command, and ia overthrown 
by Mummina, who destroys Corinth. Ten legaii sent to assist 
Mummios completed their task in 6 months, which terminated 
in spring 145. The fell of Carthage was about July, the &11 
of Corinth abont September, of the year 146. 

FolybiuB was present with Seipio at the deatraction of Car- 
thage, and then passed into Greece, and woa present at the 
destruction of Corinth. After this period he visited Egypt, 
which he aaw in the reign of Physcon. The 39th book of 
his Hifltory ended at the fell of Corinth. 

ClitomachuB is now at Athens with Cameades. Antitiieos 
Athenian archon. 

Cassius Hemioa the hiatorian floarished. C. Fannins the 
historian served with Seipio at Carthage. 



609 Q. Fabius Max. jEimHaHu L. Hoiiiliut Mancimu. 
The conaol Fabius commands in Spain against Viriathns. 
Triumph of Mummios fur Achaia. Lieliua praetor. 

Andpater of Taraua the Stoic socceeded Diogenes Babylo- 
nius and taught Panietius. He precise times of his aucces- 
sion and hia death are not known to us ; but his predeceaaor 
Diogenes lived 88 years, and the death of his successor Pans- 
tins was probably not long before B. C. 100. Blossins. who 
was the companion of Tiberius Gracchus in 133, was a disciple 
of Antipater. 



610 01. 159 Ser, Sulpicius Galba L. Aurelius Com. 

End of the Chronica of ApoUodorus. This work embraced 
1040 years B. C. 1183—144. ApoUodorus was the disdple 
of Diogenes the Stoic and of the grammarian Aristarchus, and 
dedicated his work to Attalus II. 



61 1 Ap. Clauduu Pulcher Q. CFciUia Metellva Maeedomau. 
The consul Claudius subdued the Salassi. The conaul Metel- 
lus was seat into Spain. 

Embassy of Seipio AMcanus to Egypt PanKtius accom. 
panied Seipio in his embassy. Fametius was the diaciple of 
Diogenes and Antipater, and taught Posidonina. His ances- 
tors had been eminent at Rhodea. Pantetius wrote a treatise 
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de OJlciis, which Cicero baa followed. He snmved that pub- 
lication 30 yean, but the age to which he lived and the dates 
of hie birth and death are unknowD. Hia diaciple Mnesarchus 
was teaching at Athena in 111. 

Hipparchua observed the autumnal equinox Sept. 26 B. C. 
143. 



612 L. Cteeaittt MeteUtu Calvut Q. Fabhu Max. Serviiiamu. 
The procoDBul Q. Metellus defeats the Celtiberiana. Servilianiu 
conducts the wai againat Vinatbus. 

Birth of Antonius the orator. Fanoiiu the historian serves 
in Spain. 



613 Cn. Seruiliui Capio Q. Pomjuriui Rv/us. The cooaul Pom- 
peius succeeds Q. Metellus in Hither Spain. Servilianua re- 
B as proconsul in Lusitania. Manllus Torquatua condemns 
wn Bon Silanua for maladministration in his pnetorship in 
Macedonia. 



614 01. 160 C. Lmlhu Sapieiu Q. Serviliat Gtpio. The 
consul Q. C»pio succeeds to the command in Lueitania. Viri- 
athus is betrayed and slain, 14 years after the beginning of 
the Celtiberian war in 153. 

Birth of CntMDS the orator. Attins et. 30 Facuvius nt. 80. 



618 C». CalpUTniu$ Pito M. Popiliius Lanaa. Popillius 
ceeds Pompeins (who bad remained as proconeol) in Hither 
SpMn. Fompeina had made a disgraceful treaty with the Nu- 
mantines, which be afterwards disowned. 

The eatrotogcrs are banished from Italy. 



616 P. Corn. Sci^ Naaica D. Jumu BnOut. The consul 
Brutus is sent into Lositania. Popillius is unsuccessful in 
Hither Spain. 

Birth of Sulla. 

Nicander the poet is still bring, for he dedicates to Attalus 
III, who began to reign in 138. 



617 if- jSmiUiu Lepitbu Porcina C. Hottiliug Manemu. 
Mancinns defeated by the Numantines made an ignominioni 
peace, which the senate refused to ratify, Bratus remains in 
Lositania as proconsul. 



618 OL 161 P. Fkriu Phil%M Sex. AtiUu* Semmits. The 
proconsul Brutus obtains a victory over the Galbeci June 9, 
but Lepidus in this campaign is unsuccessful against the 
VaccKi. 



619 Ser. Fidma Flacau Q. Calpumiiu Piio. Fiao ia sent 
against Numantia. 

Hipparchus observes ^e vernal equinox March 33 B. C. 
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630 P. Com. Se^ A/ncttmut JEMtUwuu 11 C. fiitwu 
Flacau, The conml Scipio is sent agwDst Nnmantia. Usrios 
and Jugurtha serre under him. 

The Servile war began in Sicily, and mm committed to the 
consul Folvias- 

SemproniuB Asellio the histomn Berrea at Nnmantia, and 
the poet LuciliuB, now about 20 yean of a^. The historians 
Qnadrigarias and Antias flourished between the years 133 
and 88. 



621 P. Mvcwa Settvuta L. Co^mnwu Pi$o Frugi. Scipio 
beeieges Nnmantia, which sorrenden. 
Sedition and death of 1%. Gracchns. 
The consul I^so condactB the Seirile war in SidlT. 



622 OL 162 P. PofUUMM Lttmu P. RvpUhu. Trinmph of 
Scipio for Nnmantia, 14 yean after his former triumph. Ekid 

of ihe Servile war in Sicily. 



623 P. Lidnuu Cnumt Micianus L. Valeriiu Flatxiu. "Hie 
war with Aristonicus in Fergamns is committed to Crasaoa. 



Tlie proconsul 



625 C. Sempronita TUtfomu M'AqtaUiu*. Arietonicoa is 
captured and put to death. 

Death of Scipio AJricanns. 

The consul Sempronins engages the I^iydea. 

Death of Garaeadee at the age of 85. Polybios is still 
living. His birth could not be earlier than 210, his death not 
earlier than 129. 

Lndlios published the first book of his Satires after the 
death of Cuneades. 



@6 Ol. 163 Oi. OcUtoin T. Jnnin Rufiu. 
Apollodoms of Athens mentioned the death of Caraeades 
in his Chroniea. 
Hipparchns observes the vernal equinox March 22 B. C. 128. 



627 ^- Cattiiu Lfrnginu L. Cornelhu Cimia. 
Antipater of Sidon is still living. -Hipparchua takes obser- 
rations at Rhodes May 2 and July ^ B. C. 137. 



628 M. .Smiliui Lepidua L. AMrelhu Ortitet, The consul 
Orestes reduces the Sardimatu, who had rebelled, C. Gracchus 
being qnKstor. 



!9 M. PlmOiiu Hypuaa M. FmIvou Flaceu». The conml 
Fulvins, called to assist the Massilians, first subdued the 
Transalpine Ligurians, Aarelina remaina as proconsul in 
Sardinia, 
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630 01. 164 C. CmHut Lonfiitut C. S«»tnu Caimmit, An- 
relinB had C. GntcchaB remain till this year in Sardinia. 



631 Q. Caciliiu MeUlbu T. QuMcd'tw Flamtnimu. 
C. Gracchaa tribiuie of the people. The consnl Metellas 
rriee on war against the Balearea. 
A colony is sent to Carthag^. 

Coelius Antipaler fluuriahed in the time of C. Gracchus. He 
was earlier than Sisenns, and the inatractor of Crossue the 



IS d. Domitiua Ahetwiarbtu C. Finmiw Strabo. Second 
tribunate of C. Gracchus. UvinB Drnsus is one of hia 

C. Sextiua the proconanl, having defeated the SaUuvii, 
founds AquEC Seztis, 



633 Q. Faiutt MtuimM L. Opimhi*. Death of C. Gracdina. 
The coiunl Q. Fabina Muimoa, the gnudsou of .^milioa Paul- 
Ins, OTBrthrew the Allobrogea and Arvemi on the 8tfa of Ao- 
guat or Sextilit. 



634 01. 165 P. MmUm C. Papain Carbo o 



635 L. CxeUiua Metellwi L. A*relhu Cotta. The conaola 
subdue the Segestani Cami. Metellos after this canipaign 
winters in Dalmatia. 

C. Marios is tribnue of the people. 

L. Crasene Kt. 21 accuaea Carbo. 



636 M. Poratu Cato Q. Marcma Rex. Death of the consul 
Cato in Africa- Marciua aubdaes the Stceni, an Alpine people. 
Death of Micipsa; ezpokion of Adberbal. 



637 /•■ CaeiKut MeteUus Diadmtahu Q. Muchu Satmila. 
Ambasaadore are sent to NnmidiA, who restore Adberbal. 
Triumph of L. Metellua Dalmaticua the proeooani over the 
Dalmatians. 



638 01. 166 C. Licinita Geta Q. FtOuu Maxmtm cosa. 
Birth of VaiTO. 



t M. JEtniUui 8i:aum M'. CteeUitu Metttiu coss. 



640 arAcUiM Balbn C. Porcha Cato. The consul Cato ia 
onsncceasfiil against the Scordisd in Thrace. 

Birth of Hortenaiua. 

Oration of Crasaue pro Ueima mrffime y««tali. Dec. 20 
B. C. 114. 



641 C. CacilUu MettUta Capraruu C». Papirws Carbo. The 
consul Carbo ia oTerthrown by the Cimbri. 
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A^tharchides was reader to Heraclides hembaa, and after- 
wards m advanced age tutor to Ptolemy, who was probably 
Soter II, the elder son of Ptolemy Physcoo. 



642 Ol. 167 ^- i^mia Dnmu L. Calpurtiha Piao. The 
coneul Dtdius conquera the Scordiici. Jngurtha killa Ad- 
herbal. 



643 P. Com. Scipio Naaica L. CalpitrnUu Bettia. Jugurthine 
'ar. 
Diodoros the peripatetic the successor of Critolaus and Cli- 
tomachus the successor of Cameadea flourished. Both are nov 
advanced age. 
CrassQB is queeator, according to eoroe, in this year. 



644 if. Minucitu Rufut Sp. Pailvmtu Atbinug. The consul 
Albinos conducts the wsr against Jngnrtha. 



645 Q. Cadtiut Melellua M. Juniua Silama. The Jugnrthinf 
war is carried on by the consul Metellus. Meanwhile the con. 
Bul Silanns is engaged with the Cimbri, and Minucins the pro- 
consul with the Thracians. 



646 Ol. 168 Ser. Sulpicittt Galba M. Amrelna SemtrMS. 
Metellus continaes in the command in Numidia as proconsul. 



647 L. Casmu Longinua C. Marius. McteUns is super- 
seded by Marius, to whom Sulla is queestor. Metdlus however 
obtains a triumph and the surname of Ntcmidiciu. The a 
Cassias is slain by the Helvetii. 

Dionysias Thran, who taught at Rhodes, came between 
Aristarchns, who began to be eminent in 156, and Tyrannio, 
who was brought to Rome in 71- 

L. Crassne Uie orator is tribune of the people. 



648 C. AtiSus Serraims Q, Servilius Ca^o. Jugurtha is 
captmvd in the beg^ning of L06. Birth of Pompey Sept. 30. 

By a law of the consul Servilios the judicial power is divided 
between the senators and ^e equestrian order. Crasaus, now 
34 years of age, advocates the Servilian law. 

Birth of Cicero Jan. 3. 



649 P. RuUlita Riifiu C. Manlitu. Successes of the Cimbri. 
They defeat first the consul Maulios, and then, on the 6tli of 
October, the proconsul Cnpio. 



650 OL 169 C. Jfornw // C. FiaoiMa Ftmhria. Triumph of 
Marius. Sulla is lieutenant to Marius. 

651 C. Maritu III L. Avrelau Oreatei, Marina employs 
thb year in preparation for the war. 

Aitemidorus flourished. 

Attii Terws. Death of Turpiliua. 
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102 


the Teutoni and Ambronea near Aquae Sertia. 
A Becond Servile ¥rar arises in Sicily. 
Archias in hit youth comes to Rome, 
Birth of the poet Furiiw Bibaculos. 


101 


663 a Marius V M-JgwUius. The Cimbri, who had pene- 
trated into Italy, are overthrown by the consul Marias and 
the proconsul Catulas. The battle was fought on the 30th of 

fourth year. See 99. 

Disorders at Rome are excited by Satnminos, who was a 
candidate for the triboneship, after the return c^ Marius to 
Rome. 


100 
~99~ 


664 01. 170 C. Marhu VI L. Vaimtu Flaceiu. Metellos 

Birth of CKsar July 12. 

Q. .^Ghua the grammarian, a Roman knight, was the pre- 

exile. 


655 Jlf. ArUotiiuM A. Pottumita Albinui. Metellus rctoms 
from exile towards the end of 99, 

M'Aqnilliua conclodes the Servile war in Sicily in the fourth 
year. It had commenced in 102 ; it was ended in 99, 


98 


656 Q. CiecUim Metellua Nepoi T. Dtdiua coss. 
(M. Autonius defended M'Aquillins in 98 or 97-). 


97 


657 Cn. ComriiM Lentulut P. Lidnitu Crainu. The procon- 
the Celtiberians. 


96 


man people. 


95 


659 L. Lidnau Cnunu Q. Mueiua Scavvia. 
Meleager the collector of the Anthologia flonrished. 
Hortensius at the a^ of 19 first spoke in the forum. 
Oration of Crassus pro Capione. 
Birth of Lucretius. 


94 




93 


661 C. FofcriM Flaccn S£. Hrnmumt. Triumph of the pro- 
consul Didius June 10 over the Celtiberi, and of the proconsul 
P. lidnius Craasus June 12 over the Lusitani. 
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66S 0). 172 C. OrnHu PMier M. ftrpmu. Snll* in 
Cappadocia receives the ambauadon of the king of Paithiai 


of p. RutilitiH. The aeatan usne an edict againrt the rheto- 
ricians. 

Philo the BocceMor of Clitomachna flouriahed. 

L. Craasus is censor, now in his 48tb year. 

Aarelias Opilias the grammarian restdes with Rutilins in 
his exile in Alia. 


>i 


WS3 L. Mardut PMlippu &*. JuUm, Ca»ar. M. Livius 
DruBUB the tribune of the people excitea the Italian states by 
holding ont to them the hope of obtaining the righu of Ro- 
man citizens. DniBua is slain towards the end of this year. 

MetrodoruB of Scepfiia was ahoat the same age as Craaaas, 
or rather older; for he had been patronised by Demetrius of 
Scepsis, who was near 50 in the year 15fl. Metrodorus died, 
or was pat to death, in the year 70. 

Death of L. CrasBUB at the age of 49 Sept. 19 B. C. 91. 


90 


6fM L. JhUm Ouar P. Ruiili^ iMpui. The Maraian or 
Social War began. The aenute gives the freedom of the city 
to such of the Italian states as remHined faithful. 

M. ^[niliuB Scsarag, who was consul in 115, is now ^2 
years old. He left orations and three books of hts own Ufc. 
His son was defended by Cicero m 54. 


89 


Sulla aa lieutenant snbdued the Hirpini, overthrew the Sam- 
nites in many battlea, and gained other advantages. On the 
last day of April he captured Stabis a town of Campania. 
Cicero lerves under the consul Pompeius. 


88 


666 01. 173 L. Corneliut Sulla Q. Pompeius Rufva. The 
proconsul Pompeius recovers the Veetini and Petigni, and the 
Social war is concluded. The dvU war of Marias and Sulla 
followed. 

Mithridates occupied Asia Minor. 

Philo comes to Rome. From the death of Plato B. C. 347 

nnder 10 aucceaBive teachers. 

Apollonius Molo the rhetoriraan flourished. Re taught Ci- 
cero. Lacccins, and Cxaar. Cseaar heard him at Rhodes about 
B. C. 77- ApoUoniaa of Alabanda alao tanght at Rhodes in 
the prsetoTBhip of ScieTnIa, between 107 and 95. 

Cicero heard Phdo and Molo at Rome. P. RutiKus is resi- 
dent at Mytilene, and bad now been 4 or 5 years in exile. He 
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wrote the histoiy of ha own Ufe, and a Roman hiatory, which 
was written in the Greek language. 
PlotiuB Oallos teaches at Rome.' 



667 Cn. Oetaenu L. Conuliua Cuna. The new dtizena who 
had been admitted from the Italian atatea bad been fonned 
into eight new tribea. The conanl Cinna attempted to distri- 
bate them among the ancient tribea, where by their numbers 
they would have oatvoted the ancient citizens. For this he ' 
expelled from Rome, and forma a junction with Marina The 
first grant of the freedom of the dty wai made in 90 to those 
atates which had remained iu allegiance; when eight Dew 
tribea appear to have been added. The aecond grant was made 
in 87 to those who were in anna ; when the eight new tribea 
were perhaps augmented to ten. 

Cinna and Mariua enter Rome and proscribe thur adver- 
aaries. ^eanwhile Snlla oppoaed Archelaos in Greece and 
besieged Aristion at Athena. 

Antiochue the Academic phUosopher accompanied LncuUua 
to Alexandria. Aristna the brother of Antiochue woa also a 
philosopher of note, and was heard by Bmtas. 

Antonius Catulus and C. Juhus are slain by the Marian 
party. 

Staenna the hiatorian flourished in tiiese timea. He is 
advanced in age. 

Birth of Catullus. 



668 L. Com. Omut II C. Mariu* VII. Death of Mariua in 
January at the age of 70. 

Sulla atormed Athens March I, and then defeated Archelaua 
in Bceotia. After which he wintered in Thessaly. Valerius 
flaccna the colleague of Cinna is slain by hia own lieutenant 
Fimbria. 

Poaidonius is ambaaaador at Rome on the part of the Rhodiana 
during the last illnesa of Mariua. Before thia period he had 
viaited Spain, Liguria, and Gaul. 

Archiaa ia with Lucullua in Aaia. 

Birth of Salluat Oct, 1 at Amitemnm in the Sabine territory. 



669 L. Corn. Citma III Cn. Papiriiu Carbo. Hmbria after 
hia aucceas in Aaia and the destruction of Ilium is overthrown 
by Snlla. The conauls prepare to oppose SuUa. 

Birth of M. Brutus. 



670 Ol. 174 Cn. Pt^iriHt Carbo II L. Com. Cuuta IV. 
Cinna ia alain by hia own army, and Carbo remains aole conaul. 

Sulla makea peace with Mithridatea, who withdraws from 
Aaia and Paphlagonia, and cedes Bithynia to Nicomedes and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzaues. 

ApellicoQ the friend of the tyrant Aristion was now dead, 
and Sulla being at Athens on his return to Italy acquires the 
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library of Apellicon, which contained the worica of Aristotle 
and Theophrastos. Tyram&io the grammariiut, aow at Rome, 
has access to this library. 



671 i-- Com. Scipio Afiatievt C. NorboMua. Pompey in hie 
23rd year opposed Corbo on the part of Sulla. Both tie cod- 
enls were overthrown by SuUa, who returned to Italy after 4 
years abaence in the beginning of 83. Sertorius fled to Spain. 
The Capitol is burnt by accident on the 6th of Qtuntili* or July. 

Alexander Folyhietor, now advanced in years, came to Rome 
in the time of Sulla. 



672 C. Mariui Cn. Papiriva Carbo III. Death of Marius 
besieged at Prseneste. Solla engaged the Samnites under the 
walls of Rome on the Ist of November, and drove Carbo out 
of Ttaly ; who wa« slain in Sicily by Pompey. SuUa at the 
dose of 82 is appointed dictator. 

Birth of C. Licinius Calvos May 28. Birth of Terendns 
Varro Atacinus, who composed a poem de Belio Sequanico, and 
4 books on the Argonauts, probably translated from ApoUo- 
nius RhodiuB. 



673 M. Tulliia Deada Cn. Com. Dolabella. Triumph of the 
dictator Sulla in January 8t. Triumph of Pompey in the 
same year before Oct. 1. 

Oration of Cicero jiro Q'inctio. 

Valerius Cato the grammarian flonriahed. 

L. Otacilins Rotus the freedman of Pompey flouriBhed, the 
author of a history of the acts of Cn. Pompeiue Strabo. 



674 01. 175 L. Com. Sulla FelU II Q. Canl. MetaUut Pita. 
(Capture of Mytilene, at which Ceesar was present.) . 
Oration of Cicero pro Sex. Rosdo. 



675 P. Serviliug Vatia Ap. Cla»diu» Pnkber. 
of Solla. 

Antiochns flourished. Zeno the Epicurean, th 
ApoUodorus, taught at Athens. 

Cicero hears Antiochns and Zeno at Athens. 



676 M. .^militu Lepidvs Q. Lvtaliiu Catultu. 

Death of Sulla at the age of 60 years ; followed by war between 
the consuls. Lepidus attempting to rescind the acts of Sulla is 
driven out of Italy by his colleague. War of Sertorius in Spain. 

Posidonius and Apolloniue Molo flourished. 

The history of Sallust began from this year. 

Sulla at the time of his death was writing the 22nd book of 
bis Commentaries. The book was completed by his freedman 
Cornelius Epicadus. 

Cicero hears Molo at Rhodes. 

Death of Atta the comic poet. 
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977 O.JmuiaBruhuM.JBmiliwMaiiuratsLtpidtia. P. Ser- 
vilins commaiids egainat the pirates of Cilicia Pamphylta and 
baorta. He was engaged Jn actual mr 3 yean 77 — 7^, but 
remained in his command 5 years from 78 to 74. Gssar served 
under him a short time, in the year 76- 

Cicero returns to Rome. 



678 Ol. 176 Or. Oetmivt C. Sm'Aoniui Curio. Sertorius is 
opposed by Meteltus and Pompey in Spain. 
Cicero is engaged in pleading causes. 
Birth of Asinias PolUo. 



679 C. OctmAm C. Aitreliia Cotta. Metellns and Pompey 
continue the war against Sertorius. Servilina sabdoes the 
Isaurians. 

Scribonios succeeds Claudius in Macedonia. He subdues 
the Dardani and penetrates to the Danube. 

Cicero quKstor in Sicily. Sextus Peducans was pnetor. 
SacerdoB succeeded him in 74, aad Verres succeeded Sacerdos 
in 73. 



Lvculhu M. siitrelius Cotta. Pompey still 
carries on the war against Sertorius. Both the consuls are 
sent agunst Mitbridates, wbo upon the death of Nicomedes 
had violated the peace, occupied Bithynia, and invaded the 
province of Asia. Gotta is defeated, but Lacullus besieges 
Mitbridates near Cyzicus through the following winter. 
Cicero returns to Rome from Sicily. 



681 M. Termtitu Vhtto LucvlUi* C. C«*iiw. The war with 
Sertorius continues, the war with Spartacus begins. The pro- 
consul LncuUas defeats Mitbridates at Cyzicus. 



682 01. 177 L. GtUiM Poplkola On. Corn. Lntulus Oodi- 
anu». The consuls oppose Spartacus without success. Serto- 
rius in the 8th year of his command is slain by Perpema, who 
is taken and put to death by Pompey. Lucnllus, having be- 
sieged AmisQs through the preceding winter, proceeded in 
the spring of 72 against Mitbridates. After tlus campaign, 
which ended in the defeat of Mitbridates and bis flight into 
Armenia, Lucnllus wintered at Cabira. 



683 P. Com. LenhUus Qi. Aufiditu Orettn. The prstor 
Crassus ends the war with Spartacna at the time of Pompe/a 
return from Spain. After ^e flight of Mitbridates, Lucullns, 
having sent Apinus to Tigranes (who had now reigned 25 
years), returns to the siege of Amisus, which is taken. 

Triumphs of Metellus and Pompey for the victories in 
Spain. 

Tyrannio the grammarian is taken at Amiens. He had heard 
Diouysius Hirax, and taught Strabo. 
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664 Cit. Pomp^M Magnui M. LitMu* Crauu. 

The judicial pover, which had beea with the blights for 
43 or 44 yean, from the law of C. Gracchua B. C. 123 to 
B. C. 80, and with the senate for 10 years, -B. C. 80—70, ia 
commonicated to the three orders, the senate, the knights, 
the tribani terarii, by a taw of AureUns Cotta the pnetor, passed 
after Noh. SextU. in this year. 

Mitliridatea, 20 months after bis flight, has an interview 
with Tigranes, in the middle of B. C. 70. Metrodonis of 
Scepsis, about 75 years of age, is put to death by Mithridates. 

Ciceroais ut Q. Cadlium dieoiatio el actio I in Vetrem. The 
Divinatio more than 50 days before the Actio, and the Actio 
M Verrem on the 5th of SexlilU. Birth of Virgil Oct. 15. 



685 Q. Bortauhu Q. Ctealitis MeteUm. 
LucnlluB, having passed the Euphrates and besieged llgra- 
nocerta, defeats Hgranes Oct. 6 and captures Tigranocerta. 
Q. Catnlns dedicates the Capitol. 
Cicero adile. 



686 Ol. 178 L. Ciedlita Metellna Q. Mardtu Am. 

Lucollus toivards the dote of this year captures Niubis. 
Q. Metellus conducts the war in Crete. He had be«i pre- 
d in this command by Antonios the father of the triumvir, 
who had been appointed in 75, and was now dead. 



687 C Caljntm. PUo M 'Jciliut Glabrio. 

Sedition in the army of Lucnllus on account of the appoint- 
ment of Glabrio to succeed him. The war against the pirates 
was committed to Pompey ; who made his preparations at the 
end of winter, carried on his operations in the spring, and 
finished the war at midsummer of the year 67. During the 
piratical war Metellna coacluded the war in Crete. He com- 
pleted the war in about 2» 6" at the close of 67- (Cesar 
quaestor.) 

M. Terentius Varro served under Pompey in the war against 
the pirates and obtained a naval crown. 



688 M. jEmU. LepiAa L. Volcalaa TnUtu. 

The Mithridatic war is committed to Pompey by the Mani- 
lian law. He meets Luculliu in Galatia, and defeats Mithri- 
dates. Hgranes surrenders, and Pompey wmters (about the 
middle of December) on the banlts of ^e Cymus. 

Cicero praetor. Ciceronis pro lege Manilia, pro Clumtio. 
M. AntoniuB Gnipho a teacher of rhetoric flourished, whose 
school WBS frequented by the prntor Cicero. 



689 L. Jvrel. Cotta L. Maalitu Torquattu. 
Pompey makes war on the Albani and Iberi. 
A conspiracy in the beginning of this year against the con- 
suls and senate. Ctesar ndile. 
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AtticuB, wbo bad retired to Atheni in 8?, and received 

Sulla tliere in 84, retnmB in 65 to Rome. Ciceronis pro Cor- 

[to prima. Birth of Horace Dec. 8. 

690 01. 179 L. JuSvM Cxsar C. Marewi Figului. 
In the Bnmmer of tbia year Pompey ie in Syria, where he 

Birth of Nicolaos DamaacenDa. 
Ciceronis in toga Candida. 

691 M. Tuiliua Cicero C. Amlontut. 
Death of Mithridates. Jerusalem after a siege of 3 monthB 

is taken by Fompey on the day of a last, in December 63. 
Conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero first laid open the designs of 
Catiline XII Kal. Nov. who fied in the night which followed 
Nov. 8, and the senate decreed the punishment of the coi 
ratora Dec. 5. 

Birth of Aogustvs Sept. 23. 

Parthenins of Nicea is captured at the dose (rf the Mithii. 
datic war. He lived to the accession of llberius, 77 years 
after this date. He was taken in infancy, and might attain 
the age of 80 years. Apotlodorus of Pergamus the preceptor 
of Dionysios Atticos flourished. He taught Octaviua in the 

Ciceronis Orationee coiuvlarea XII. His oration ^o Slurena 
after Nov. 9 and before Dec. 5. 

Orbilius Pupiltos of Beneventum set. 50 settled at Rome 
i. He lived to near 100. 



692 D. Juniiu Silaitiu L. Ucinius Mvrena. 

Catiline alain in the beginning' of the year, in winter. 

CKsar pnetor. Gate tribune of the people. Metellus tri. 
nmphs for the conqaest of Crete. Pompey returns to Italy 
after the electloa of the consuls. Theophimna archon at 
Athena. 

Posidonius flourished at Rhodes, where Pompey visited him 
in 67 and again in 62. Hermagoras floorished, who was 
temporary with Athennus. 

Ciceronis pro Sulla. A few months after the punishment of 
the conspirators in Dec. 5. 63. 



693 M. Pt^itu Pito Calpumiamu M. Vakr. MtnaUa. 

Pompey triumphs Sept. 29. 30 for hia victories ovei 
pirates, in Pontns, and in Asia. 

Castor the chronographer brought his Roman chronology 
down to this year. The poet Archias is still hriug. 

Qnintua the brother of Cicero is governor of Asia. 



694 01. 180 L. A/raniut Q. C,teaiu» MetellMt Cekr. 
CRsar after his pnetorship commands in Spain. Herodes 
archon at Athens. 
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PowdoDiuB » stiU at Rhodes. DiodoniB Sicoliio the hiBtorUn 
is in Egypt in 60. 

Cicero mentians in March of this year a history of his con- 
snlahip written by himself in Greek, and a history (of the 
Marsic war) written in Greek by LncuUns. 


59 


695 C. JuUwi Conor M. Calpunhu Bii^lm. 

Cmaax passes some agrarian laws. 

The history of Diodoms ended at the Gallic war of C^sar. 

Birth of Livy the historian and of Messalla Conrinoa the 
orator. JE&m Tubero the historian is with Q. Cicero in A^. 
Ciceronis pro A. Thermo, pro L. Flaceo, 


58 


Caesar in Gaul. The Helvetii prepare to move at the end of 
March. War with Arioviatai. 

Cttto is sent by Clodias to Cypnia, 

Cicero goes into eiile. He was at Thorium Ap. 6, at Thes- 
salonicB feom the end of May to near the end (rf November. 
He is at Dyrrachinm Nov, 26. 


57 


697 P- Com. Lentalus Spinth^ Q. Cacil. MeUBug Ntpos. 

War with the Belga;. 

Cicero is recalled from exile. He arrived at Bmndnnum on 
the 5th of Sextilu. He returned thanks in the senate SepL 5. 
He returned in the 17tb month of hie exile. 

in the civil war, and died at Placentia. 


se 


698 Ol. 181 Cn. Com. Lentulus MarcelUnus L. Marau* 
PMlippus. 

Clodios sdile. Cato retiimB from Cypme. 

War of Cfesar in Armorica. 

The work of Castor ended at this period. His 6 books ex- 
tended from NiouB to 01. 181. He was the son-in-law of 

son Castor accused Deiotarus. 
Ciceronis et Hortensii pro Sextio. Ciceronis im VatMum, 




55 


699 Ck. Pompmu Magnus II M. Lidnitu Cratnu II. 

The provinces are decreed for 5 years, Spain to Pompey, 
Syria and the Parthian war to Crassus, Gaul and Germany to 
Cicsar. 

Fourth campaign in Oaul. C«esar passes the Rhine in this 
campaign, and lands io Britain, but returns before the antom- 
nal equinox. The legions winter in Belgium. 

A further change is made in the judicial law, although the 
judicial power is still left to the same three orders. 

Demetrius Magnes is mentioned in 55 by Ciceru. Tima- 
genes the sophist is brought to Rome by Gahinios. 
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OLYMP. 145 — 198. 



Ciceronis in L. CaJptnmm Pitonem, de Oratort ftAri tre». 
Virgil BMumes the h^ virULi Oct 15, when be entered hi* 
16th year. Lncretins died on the Bame day. 



700 L. Domitius Aienobarbtu Jp. Clmidba Pidcher. 

Second expedition of CKsar into Britain. War with Am- 
bioriz in the winter following. Craseiu went forth from Rome 
alter Not. 15 B. C. 55. His first ctunpaign in Asia was in 54, 
after which he wintered in Syria. 

Cato prator, 

Ciceronis pn P. Vatimo, pro M. MntUio Scanro. de Repi^ 
lica libri. 



701 Cm. DomiliM CafeiiMM M. Faleriut MeataUa. 

Ciesar in his 6th campaign in Gaol invades the Suen. 

Crassng setting forth from his winter quarters passes the 
Enphratea, and is defeated and slain June 9. He wu past 60 
at the time of this expedition. 

C. Cnrio flonrished, who afterwards joined the party of 
Ciesar and died in 49. 



702 OL 183 Cb. Pompenu Magmt III ime coOega. 

Clodios was slain XIII Kal. Feb. of the Roman calendar, 
His death in reality happened before the end of B. C. 53. 
After this event Pompey was created sole consul. War of 
Cesar with Vercingetorix. The first operationa are in ' 
winter. At the end of the campaign Ctesar wintered 
Bibracte. 

Ciceronis /)ro MUone. 



703 Ser. S^pinus Ru/n M. CUmduu Marcelttu, 

Ctesar on the last day of December B. C. 52 proceeded from 
Bibracte to commence his Stfa campaign in Ganl, af^ which, 
finding the whole of Ganl reduced to obedience, he disposed 
his 10 legions in winter qnartere, and himself wintered in 
Belgium. End of the Parthian wsr. 

Posidonins, now in advanced age, came to Rome. He lived to 
the Bge of 84 years, and was succeeded by Jason his grandson. 

Cicero procoasal in CiUda. 



704 L. jSmiltM Paullvt C. Clmdnu MarceOn. 

Cttsar after his wmter quarters proceeded to Italy. The 

state of parlies at Rome and the causes of the civil war ore 

forth in the letters of Ccelius to Cicero and in the other 

testimonies quoted in P. H. Ill p. 196. 

Death of Hortenuua est, 64. Cicero leaves his province 
/// Nm. Sextil. of the Roman Calendar. He sailed firom 
eana Oct. 1 ; and reached Bmndusinm Nov. 25, as the 
Roman calendar then stood. Sallnat, who had been tribune 
of the people in 52, is expelled the senate by his adversary the 
censor Ap[nns. 
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705 C. Claudhu MutccUm M. Otntliua Lentulus Cnu. 

Cnsar occnpieB Ariminam. He is deoerted by Labienua, 
vho joined Pompey and the consuli IX Kal. Feb. of the Roman 
calend&r. Labienus was slain at Munda in the year 45. Csaar 
in pUTBuit of Pompey reached Brundusiom March 9. Pompey 
embarked March 15. Cmsar, having become maater of Italy 
~0 days, returned to Rome, and from thence marched to 
Spain where he overthrew the lieatenants of Pompey, Airanius 
and Petreine. He is created dictator i and, having- arranged 
hiB affairs at Rome in 1 1 dayi, proceeds to Brundusium, which 
he reached in December of the Roman calendar ; in reaUty 
October. 

Theophanefl of Lesfaoe ia in the service of Pompey. He was 
favoured by Pompey in 62, and was already a Roman citizeti 
before 61. Some of his descendaote were put to death under 
Tiberius in A. D. 33, but Balbinus, who was emperor in A. D. 
I, boasted of his descent from Theophaoes the &iead of 
Pompey. 

Cicero arrived at Rome Jan. 4 of the Roman calendar, 
quitted Italy June II to join Pompey in Greece. Varro is the 
bentenant of Pompey in Spain. 



706 01. 183 C. Julius Cetar U P. Serviliua Vatia h 

Ceeaar gained the victory at Pharsalia on the 9th of StxtilU 
of the Roman calendar. In reality in the beginning of June. 
See Note B F. H. Ill p. 297. Death of Pompey let. 58 111 
Kal. Oct. in reality in the middle of July, CKsar carried 
the Alexandrian war, which he completed VI Kal. April, of 
the Roman calendar. He was nine months in Egypt, from 
October B. C. 48 to June B. C. 4? of the Roman calendar. 

Cicero after the battle of Pharsalia returned to Italy. He 
remtuned at Bmndosium till the arrival of Cssar in Italy in 
Sept. B. C. 47. 

Leueens a grammarian, the frecdman of Pompey, after the 
death of Pompey and his sons taught at Rome. 



707 C. Juliat Cteaar II diet. M. Antoaius mag. eg. 

CRSar defeated Phamaces If Nob. Sextil. of the Roman 
calendar, and arrived in Italy in September, in reality July. 
He paMed into Africa before the winter. 

Sallust, now prstor elect, is in danger from a sedition 
Ctesar's army in Campania. Cicero met Cssar at Bmndo- 
sium, and after the interview proceeded to Rome. C. Julius 
Higinus the freedman of Augustus is brought to Rome from 
Alexandria by Ctesar. 



708 C. Julittt Cxsar III M. .Mmiliiu I^epidas. 
CiesBr was occupied some months by the war in Africa, 
gained the battle of Thapaus Ap. 6 (in reality in February) 
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OLYMP. 135 — ^9' 



387 



B. C. 46. Death of Cato in his 49th year. Caeaar retarns 
to Rome ttmd ha§ four triumphi, for Gaul, Egypt, PoatnB, 

Cieftar as pontifex maximos reforms tiie calendar by iosert- 
ing 67 + 23=90 days in the year 46. On the state of the 
calendar see the testimonies in F. H. Ill p. 204, 

King Juha the historian is brought to Rome. He sorvived 
B. C. 46 about 50 years, and probably died in A. D. 4. IHdy- 
the grammarian, hia opponent, was about 7 or S years 
older than Juba. 

Sallust, now pnetor, lerres under Ctesar in the African var ; 
and was left in command when Ctesar quitted Africa. Cicero 

his correspondence describes his ayta occnpations and sen- 
timeato during the African war. See F. H. Ill p. 203. He 
composed the Brutw in B. C. 46, the Cato in the autnmn of 
that year, the Orator in the beginning of 45. Ciceronis pro 
M. MarceUo ; in 46, after the return rf Ceear from A&ica, pro 
Q. Ligario, after the oration pro Marcdlo. 



709 C. Julius Cteiar IV tine coOega. 
Ceetar, setting forth in January, travelled from Rome to 

Obulco in Spain in 2? days. On the 19th of February he had 
taken the town of Ategna, on the 1 7th of March he defeated the 
of Pompey at Munda. News of the victory arrived at Rome 
Ap. 20 on the day before the Palilia. Cssar, returning to 
Rome in September, triumphed in the beginning of October 
for the fifth time. Octavius, now in his 18th year, was in Spain 
with C«Bar. 

Sosigenes the astronomer flourisbed, who assisted in reform- 
ing the calendar. 

Cicero in his letters in the beg^ning of 45 notices the 
aflairs of Spain. See F. H. Ill p. 207- He lost his daughter 
Tnllia in the beginning of this year. He consoles himself with 
literature, and composes de Lvctu mimitado. Among other 
works he completes in this summer AcadeToicomtn Kbnu IV, 
dt Finibus Hbros V. Alter the return of Czaar, Ciceronis pro 
IMotaro. Curtios Nicia a grammarian is noticed by Cicero 
in hia letters in 45. C. Asinins Pollio (now in bis 32nd year), 
who had served at t^harsalia, is left by Cnsar as lieutenant in 
Spun. 

710 01. 184 C. JuUua Caiar V diet. M. MmiliuM hepAia 
tiiog. eq. 

Hie month QmUiUM is named Juliua. Cnsar had an ova- 
tion Jan, 26. After hia victory in Spain he was created dic- 
tator for life and consul for 10 years. He is slain March 15, 
For the teatimonies to this event see F. H. HI p. 210 — 212. 
Cesar died m hia 56th year. Brutus at this time was 41, and 
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wu pnetor. OctAviiu npoD the death of Ceeactr came irom 
Apollania to Rome, clEtimed the inheriUnce of bis nude, and 
Baanmed the name of Catar OctattKiut. Antony frithdrew 
from Rome and proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul in the end of 
November. 

Cratippos tangbt the bod of Cicero at Athens in 44. Anti- 
pater Tyrins the Stoic was lately dead. ApoUodornB Perga- 
menus, now in advanced age, is the preceptor of Octariue at 
ApoUonia. 

Cicero withdraws from Rome soon after the death of CKsar, 
and prepares to pass into Greece ; but returns to Rome on the 
31st of SextUit. PhiUppica I Sept. 2. At the next meeting 
of the senate SepL 19 Cicero is absent, and composes PkU^ 
piatm IL Upon Antony's departure he retamed to Rome, 

' on Dec. 20 delivered Philipp. Ill in the senate, and PU- 
lipp. IV to the people. Cicero composed in this year many 
philosophical works ; these works are enumerated by himself 
' F.H.IIIp.2l3. 

Corinth and Carthage were rebuilt by Ciesar, 102 years 
after their destmctioo in 146. 



711 C. VOittt Panaa A. Hirtws. 

Antony besieges D. Brutus in Matina. The consols Hirtins 
and Pansa are slain in the combats with Antony. The first battle 
was fought April 14 or 15, the second, between the 20th and 
the 29th. Antony withdrew into Gaol, and formed a junction 
with Lepidus May 29. Octavianua after this was slighted by 
the senate, but marching to Rome with his army obtained the 
consulship on the 19th of Saclilis. Plancos, whose letters to 
ro are extant, at first remained firm to the senate, bat at 
last joined Antony. 

Octavianua Antony and Lepidus forming a coalition are 
appointed triumvirs for 5 years, from Nov. 27 B. C. 43 to 
Dec. 31 B.C. 38. 

Diodorna still wrote after the death of Cnsar. He employed 
30 years upon his history. 

Death of Laberius the mimographas. Publius Syrus flou- 
rished. Ciceronis Philipp. V Jan. 1. Philipp. VI Jan. 5. 
Philipp. VII before Feb. 15. Philipp. VIII before March 15. 
Philipp. IX immediately after Phil. VIII. Philipp. X, PMlipp. 
XI after the death of Trebonius. Philipp. XII soon after Feb. 
23. Philipp. XIII after Paosa had joined the army. Philipp. 
XIV April 22. 

Birth of Ovid at SuLuo March 21. 

Cicero is slain Dec. 7- According to the Roman calendar 
he wanted 2? days of his 64tb year. Varro is proscribed by 
Antony. Verres the Sicilian prietor perished in the proscrip- 
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712 M. ^mUui Lepidtu 11 L. MumiHu, Plmcut. 

Towards the end of the year Brutaa and Cassins are over- 
thrown by Ctesar and Antony at Philippi. Sextua Pompeins 
ifl now in poBaesMon of Sitnly. Birth of Tiberiui by some 

Horace waa present at Philippi. 


41 


The conanl Antoniue, brother of the triamvir, at the «id of 
this year ia besieged by Cmtxa in Pemwa. 


40 


714 01. 185 Ot. Domitius CalvbtM II C. Jrimui Pollio. 

tdbtenos, the son of CseBar'a lieutenant, bad joined BratnB 
and CaBsioa and had been sent to solicit aucconr from the Par- 
thians. After their overthrow at Philippi he remained with 
the barbarianB, and in the year 40 with Pacorns invaded 
Syria. Ciesar in the beginning of this year compelled L. 
AjitoniuB to anrrender, and dismantled Pernsia. After the 
death of Fulvia Ceesar and the triamvir Antony concluded 
peace. 

Hybreaa the orator at Mylaaa opposes lAbienoa. 

after B. C. 32. NepoB bad been present at Cicero's oration 
pro Conulio in 65. 


39 


Birth of Julia. Ciwar and Antony conclude a peace with 
Sex. PompeioB. Ventidins the lieutenant of Antony defeated 
the Parthiona and slew Labienna. Antony and Octavia at 
the close of this year winter at Athens. 

Atteins the philologist flourished. He was consnlted by the 
historians SaUnst and Asiniua Pollio. 


38 


716 Ap. Clmtdita Pukhtr C.Norbanas Flaccua. 

Marriage of Cttsar and Livia. Unsoccessfnl war with 
Sextos Pompeios. Ventidius on the Oth of June, the day of 
the defeat of Crassus, overthrows the Parthians, and kills Pa- 
conu the son of their Icing Orodes. After this victory Ven- 
tidius is recalled by Antony, jealous of his snccess. Soaios, 
6 months after the victory of Ventidina, conqners the Jews 
and takes Jemsalem in December 38. See F. H. Ill Note C 
p. 299. 

Horace completes his 27th year in Dec. 38. The dates of 
his works are thus given by Bentley. Sat. lib, I was com- 
pleted in B. C. 40—38, lib. II in 35—33. Epod. in 32, 31. 
Carm. lib. I in 30—28, lib. 11 in 26—25, lib. Ill in 24. 23. 
Epist. Ub. I in 20. 19. Carm. lib. fV et SKcnlare in 17—15. 

years unknown. 
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717 JV. Aifrippa L. Caniniu* Gallta. 

Agrippa croasee the Rhine. Cksot and Antony hold a con- 
ference in Italy. CKsar after his defeat employe this year 
in preparation, and defers the war against Pompeias till the 
next. The triumvirate is renewed for another 5 years from 
Jan. 1 B. C. 37 to Dec. 31 B. C. 33. Varro in his 80th year 
iposes hia work De Re Ruitica. Already in his 78th year 
B. C. 3d be had written 490 Tolomea. In B. G. 45, his 72nd 
year, he bad not yet published bia work Oe Lingua Latina, 

718 OL 186 L. GelUiu Poplicola M. Cocceuu Nerva. 
War renewed with Sexto* Fompeius. Fall of Lepidus. 

Parthian war and disastrous retreat of Antony, late in the year. 
Agrippa receives from Ctesar a naval crown for bis saccess 
against Pompeios. 

Conon flourished. He preceded Nicolaus Damascenus, who 
is now 28 years of age. 

The orators the two Fumii, father and son, flonrished, 
PropertiuB flourished. He came after 'Hbullns, who vras later 
than Gallus. The birtb of PropertiuB was probably at B. G. 
5t, between Tibnllue and Ovid. 

719 L. Cornificiut Sex. Pompeius. 
Death of Sextus Pompeiui in his 40tfa year. War of Cssar 

with the Illyrians and Pannonians. The expedition of Antony 
into Armenia is deferred till the next year. 



720 L, Scribimiu Libo M. A»ttMiu» II. 
Antony setting forUi in spring invades Armenia. Csesar i 
Ulyricnm sabdues the Dalmatians. 
Death of Sallust in May 34. 



721 C. C4t»ar II L. Volcatiui ThUm. 

Antony penetrated to the Araxes, bnt Media and Armenia 
are couqaered by the Parthians. Agrippa ndile. 

C. MelissQS floarished. Patronised by Mecsmaa and by 
Ctetar, he had the care ot the Octavian library, which was 
founded in B. G. 33. 



722 OL 167 C». DoMttius AhenobarbuB C. Sontu. 
PreparatioDB for the war between Cnsar and Antooy. 
The libnuiea of Pergamns are said at this time to contain 

200,000 volumes. 

Death of AtHous ast. 77. 

723 C. Cmar III M. Valerius Meaialla Corvtnui. 
CKsar Sept. 2 defeated Antony at Actium. From thence 

he proceeded to winter quarters at Samoa, bat was recalled tc 
Italy by a sedition in the army. After 27 days passed at Bnm- 
dusium, he returned to Asia and Syria on hu way to £gypt. 
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Tynxaao the younger is brought to Rome. Hybreas Theo- 
Horatii Epod. 1 was written before the battle of Actium. 
before the end of the civil war. 


30 


724 C. Cewr IV M. Lidniu* Cratna. 

Casar gains Antony's fleet KalauSiM SettaUnit. Which was 
followed by the death of Antony, at the age of 52. Death ol 
Cleopatra. She had reigned 22) G" and Uved 3D years. See 
F. H. HI p. 404 Note k. 

Cssar commemorates his victory at Actium by fonnding 
Nicopolis and by instituting the Actian games. 

is favoured by Ceesar. 
dedicated to GaUae. 


89 


725 C. Oeiar V Set. Appuleiu*. 

Csesar, having pnt a period to the civil wars in the 22nd 

and for Cleopatra. These triumphs were in Sestilit, and lasted 
three successive days. The temple of Janus shut 

Hermagoras in the reign of Angnstas. 

Livy in his first book records the first shutting of the temple 
of Janus, but not the second. Whence we may conclude with 
VosMUB that the first book was written between the years 29 
and 25. 


98 


726 Ol. 188 C. Gaar VI M. Jgrippa II. 

ing arms is 4,063,000, the total numbers, including women 
and children, about 17,258.761. 

Death of Varro in his 8»th year, towards the close of B. C. 


27 


727 C. Oaar VII M. Agrippa III. 

years. Me goes into Spain. Tiberias Ap. 24 assumes the 
toga mib». M. Valerius Messalla CorviDns triumphs over 
Gaul Sep. 25. 

"nmagenes the historian lived under Augustus. See the 
testimonies in F.H.III p. 235. 

TibuUus vras the companion of Measalla in bis war id Aqui- 
tania, which vras probably carried on m B. C. 28, in which 
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year 'Hbulliu might be 30 yeara of age. VitrDvius names 

He bad been favoured by Juliua Ctesar, and therefore known 
before the year 44. He naa recommended to Augtutiu by 
OctBvia. 


26 


DiBgrace and death of Cornelias Gallos, who had betat ap- 
pointed prefect of E^pt about Sept. B. C. 30. Sex. Appnl^os 
pro COB. triumphs Jan. 26 for Spain. 

after whose death he opened a school. 

PropertiuB applied to poetry after TibulluB, and was already 
in reputation before the rise of Ovid, and was now probably 25 
years of age. GalluJ, to whom Propertius addreBses Elegg. I. 
5.10.13.20. was another Oallus, and not Carae/tM GaUmt 
the prefect of Egypt. 


25 


729 C. Casar A,yu»lus IX M. Junius Silamu. 

Augustas in Spain carries on the war against the Cantabri 
and ABtores. He was in Spain Jan. 1 B. C. 26 and Jan. 1 
B. C. 25. The temple of Janus waa shot a second time by 
AugastuB in 25, after the Caotahrian war. 

Munatins PlancQS the orator, the disciple of Cicero, flou- 
rished. In the year 43 he had founded Lugdunum. Horace 
in Carm. II (see B. C. 38) mentions his 40th y«r which he 
completed in Dec. B. C. 25. The Georgics of Virgil must have 
been completed after the death of Gallns B. C. 26. 


24 


730 01. 189 C. C<mr Augustu* X C. Norbmus FlaccM. 
Augostna iu this year returned from Spain. The Astures 

were aoon Buppressed. 

Felix. Strabo, who was himself iu Egypt in the time of Miva 
Gallua, mentions that expedition. Strabo, who is now at the 
least 30 years of age, was still employed upon his geography 
42 years afterwards, in A. D. 18. 

Death of Qntntilias Varus of Cremona, the poet, the friend 


23 


731 C. Cxaar Augustut XI A. Terenliva Varro Mwemt. 

The tribanician power for life is voted to Augustus. Death 
of Marcellus in his eedileship. An embassy from Farthia Id 
this year, from Phrahatn IV Arsacea XIII. 

Nestor of Tarsus was the preceptor of Marcellus. 

Horace in Carm. Ill (see B. C. 38) celebrates the return of 
Aagostas from Spain, and notices the Parthians. 
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732 M. Claud. MarceUtu L . Arruntiiu. jingvtti trib. pot. 2 
from June 37. 

ConepinLcy and death of Marena. The .^biopianB led by 
queen Candace make an expedition as for as Elephantina. 
They are defeated by C. PetroDios the pnefect of Egypt. 

AtheneeuB a peripatetic philosopher is mentioned by Strabo 
at this time, Fyladee the paotomimic actor flDariehed. 

Virgil in ^n. VI mentions the death of Marcellus, who died 
after Au^. 1 B. C. 23. These lines were heard by Augustas 
in 23, before be proceeded to the £ast in B. C. 21. 



733 M. Lolliai Q. ^ntil. Lepidn*. Augiuti trib. pot. 3 from 
Jane 27- 

Angnstos at the end of this year wintera at Samoa. 

Death of AtratiuQB. Horace completes his 44th year Dec. 
7B.C. 21. 



734 01. 1 90 3f. Appukitu P. Stlma. AufpaU trib. pot. 4 from 
June 27. 

nShe standards of Crassns are restored by the Partfaiaos. 
Birtb of Caios CEsar. Augnstus winters again at Bamos. 



735 C. Smtiiu SaluTimta Q. Lvcreliiu. Auguati trib. pot. 5- 
The Cantabri are finally subdued. Augustus, who had passed 

the two preceding winters at Samos, returns to Rome Oct. 12. 
Death of Virgil at Brundusium Sept 22. He had nearly 

completed his 51at year. 



736 P. Corn. Lentutmi Cn. Com. LeiUulva. AugusH trib. pot. 
6 fjrom Jone 27. 

Augustas accepts the empire for 5 yearg, and then another 
5, making the second period of 10, B. C. 17 — S indusive. 

Livy is employed upon his 59th book after this year. 'HbullDS 
died soon after Virgil ; Propertins survived 'Hbullus. Come- 
lina Gallos was bom B. C. 66 and was 23 years older tiian 
Ovid ; Tibullns and Propertius came between them. Gallos 
may be placed at B. C. 46, 'Hbullns at 36, Propertins at 26. 
Ovid was in reputation before his exile from B. C. 17 to 
A. D. 8. 



737 CFumimt C.Juniiu SUaiuu. Atuputt trib. pot. 7- 
Lndi Mculareg. Birth of Lucius Ctesar. After the birth 
d adoption of Lucius, Agrippa is sent into Syria. He 

reached Asia at the approach of winter, accoropaninl by Julia. 
Pordos Latro flourished. Horatii Carmen Sacular*. Varios 

and Tucca flourished. 



738 01. 191- L. Domilhia Ahenobarbua P. Com. Scipio. A*, 
gutti trib. pot. 8. 
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Agrippa, with Jolia (dow in her S3rd year), ie in Asia. 
Nicolans DamaeceDUE is in fovour with Herod. 
D«ath of the elder Macer of Verona, the poet. 

739 M. Liunu Drunu Liba L.fiaipum. Piso. Jugvsti trii. 
pot. 9. 

Av^ostuB remainB in Gaul. Meanwhile Tiberias and Dmaiu 
subdue the Rbeeti. 

Orbiltua Fupillus of Beneventam, who was in his 50th year 
in B.C. 63, lived to near 100 years. Horace in Cartn. IV (see 
B. C. 38) marks bis 50th year, which he completed in Decem- 
ber B. C. 15. 



740 M. Licwiiat Craanu Cn. Cent. Zjottuba Augur. Juguiti 
trib. pot. 10 from June 27- 



741 Tib. Claudim Nero P. QtunctUiiu Vana. Augvsli trib. 
pot.W. 

AngustoB returns from Oanl and Ag:rippa ^m Asia. 
Cestius of Smyrna taught rhetoric in Latin at Rome. 



12 01. 192 M. Valerius MestaOa P. Sulpidua Quiriitu*. Au- 
guili trill, pot. 12. 

AngastuB succeeds Lepidus as pontifex maximus March 6 
B. G. 12. Death of Agrippa in March. Drusus passing the 
Rhine invades Germany. 



743 Q. ^liut Tubero Patdlut Fabiua Maximut. Auguiti 
trib. pot. 13. 

DrnsuB is engaged in Germany, and 'nberius in Dalmatia. 
Augustas dedicates the theatre of Marcellns. Towards the end 
of the year he lost his sister Octavie. 



744 lultu Antonivs Q. Fabius Max. Afiricanui. Autfuati trib. 
pot. 14. 

Angnstas in Gaul. Birth of Claudius Aug. 1. 
Death of Paasienns. C, Jolius Hyginus flourished. 



745 Nero Claudius Drusus T. Quiactitts Crispimis Vokmnu. 
Augutti trib. pot. 15. 

DrusuB, who was carrying on war beyond the Rhine, died 
from the efiects of his horse falling upon him. He had been 
tedile in B. C. 1 1, prstor in B. C. 10, and died in the year of 
his consulship. Augustus is at 'Hciaas at the time of this 
event. 

The history of Livy ended with the death of Drusus, or 
soon after. Livy, who is now 50 years of age, survived this 
period 26 years. 



74(t OL 193 C. Marcius Censorvtua C. Atimua GaOus. Au- 
gusH trih. pot. 16 from June 27- 
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An^nstiu accepU the empire a third time for 10 years B. C. 
7— A. D. 3. Luttnm amditum. The numbers are 4,233,000, 
being ui increue upon the numbers of B. C. 28. Death of 
Meonus at the end of this year. Death of Horace Nov. 27, 
when he had nearly completed his 57th year. 


7 


747 Ti. Cttaidiua Nero II Cn. Calpurn. Piio. AuguM trib. 
pot. 17. 

been settled 22 years at Rome. 


6 


746 a AntUlin Vctcr D.LttU^BaOms. Jumuti trib. pot. 
18. 

•nberins receives the tribnnician power for 5 years. He re- 
tired to Rhodes, and remained there 7 years. Caius Ctesar is 
now in his 15th and Lucius in his 12tb year. 

Theodonu of Gadara is heard by llberins at Rhodes. The 
preceptor of Hermagoras. 

Albutius Sno flourished. 


A 


749 C. Caaar Aug. XII L. Con. Sulla. Jugutti trib.pot. 19. 
Caius receives the toga oiriUs. 

Tiro the freedman of Cicero lived to the 100th year of his 
age. 


4 


750 01. 1D4 C. Cahrisiut Sabimu L. Pa»nam$ Rufiu. Au- 
gu»ti trih. pot. 20. 

Death of Herod a little before the Passover of B. C. 4. He 
was about 70 years of age, and had reigned 34 years current 
from B. C. 37 and 3? years current from B. C. 40. 

Nicolaos Damascenns is 60 years of a^ at this date. 

ceptor of Ovid, the friend of Seneca. Seneca himself might 
have heard Cicero. He addressed his Contropertia to his sons 
in his old age. and the SuMorue after the Coatropenia. His 
son the philosopher Seneca might be 20 years of age at the 
death of Aagustos, and the father might be 15 in B. C. 46. 


3 


pol.il from June 27- 
Birth of Galba. 


2 


752 C. CflMor Aug. XIII M. FlmUua Syb/amu. Augutti trib. 
pot. 22 from June 27. 

Lnnas receives ^e toga virilu. Augustus is named pater 
palria Feb. 5. JuUa, now in her 38th year, is banished. She 

Ovidii De Arte Amandi. 
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1 


753 Cn. Corn. Lt»iuUu Coum L. CalpuniUu Puo. Amuti 
lrib.pot.23. 

Caius Crsu is sent iato the East. 


A.D. 


754 Ol. 195 C. GfMT L. XmUius PauUm. Ajtwti Irii. 
pot. 24. 

War ia Germany. 


2 


755 P. Fi»ic>i» P. Alpkinuu Vanu. Anfuti trib. pot. 25. 

Intenriew of Caius with Phrahates IV. After this confer- 
ence Hberinfl retnrned to Rome before the death of Lndns. 
LndQB died at MauilJa Aug. 20 A. D. 2, dghteen months be- 
fore the death of hia brother. 

ThraaylluH was at Rhodes with inkeTius. 

Velleins Patercnlus serves under Cains Cseaar in the East. 


3 


756 L. ^liM Lamia Hf. Servilius. Jaguiti trib. pot. 36 
^m June 2?. 

Augustus accepts the empire for a fourth period of 10 year* 
A. D. 4-13. 


4 


757 ««. ^lius Catvt C. SenHug SatvmiHUM. Auguttt trib. 
pot. 27. 

Death of Caius Cttsar in Lycia Feb. 21 A. D. 4. 

Death of Asiaina Pollio in bis 80th year at his Tuscnlan 
villa. VelleiuB Paterculns serves with Tiberius in Germany. 


5 


758 01, 196 Cn. ConeUus CVww Mag»m L. Valtr. Messalla 
yakaus. JugusU trib. pot. 28 from June 27. 

Second campaign of "nberios in Germany. During this 


6 


759 M. ^miiiW Lepidut L. Amniiiui. Augvili trib. pot. 
29. 

Tiberius in his third campaign prepared to attack Marobo- 
doue, when Pannonia and Dalmatia revolted. 


7 


760 Q. CacUim Metellta Crelicut A. Lidnim ffena SiUnuu. 
Aw/aati trib. pot. 30. 

Germanicus ia sent into Germany. First year <rf war in 
niyria. 

Pbilistio the mimograpbuB donrished. 

Velleius is qmealor and legatui. 


8 


trib. pot. 31 from June 27. 
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AthenodoroB of Tarsus and Verriue Flaccos flourished. Ver- 
is was the author of the Fasti Verriani, composed in the 
reign of TiberinB. 

762 01. Itf7 C. PopfMOu Sabintu Q. Suipictits Cameriniu. 
Augwti trib. pot. 32. 

Illyricani is reduced in this the third year of the war; but 

the same time Quintilias Varus vith three legions is cut off 

Germany. 

Birth of Vespasian Xov. 17- 

Ovid after having completed his 50th year is banished. He 
left Italy in December A. D. 8, and the first winter of his exile 
is the winter of A. D. ^. Ovid mentions the 15 books of the 
Metamorphosei, which were unfinished at the time of his exile. 
The 13 hooks of the Faati had been lately written and dedi- 
cated to Augustus. They are completed in his exile, and in- 
scribed to Germanicus. The poem » Ibiit was composed in 
his exile, when he was 50 years of age : therefore in A. D. 9. 



703 P. Con. Dolabella C. Jwmu Silamu. Au^ti trib. pot. 
33 from June 27. 
Tiberias is agun in Germany. 



764 J». ^milin Ltpidus T. Slaiilius Taunts. Auifuali trib. 
pot. 34. 

Campaign of Tiberius and Gennanicus on the Rhine. 



765 Germamcus Graar C. Finleitu Capita, /iugutti trib. 
pot.^. 

TViumph of Tiberius, for Paniionta and Dalmalia. 

Death of Messdla Corvinus at the age of 72. Bom in B. C. 
fiO. in hie I6th year a student at Athens in B. C. 45. in his 
ISth at his proscription in November 43, he was 29 at his 
consulship in B.C. 31. 

The works of Ovid in this year, the fourth of his exile, are 
e^ven in F. H. Ill p. 279. 



766 01. 198 C. Siliu$ Z.. Munatius Plancus. Avgwti trib. 
pot. 36 itota June iT. 

Augustus accepts the empire a fifth time for 10 years. The 
fourth period terminated in A. D. 13. 

Sotio of Alexandria, the preceptor of the philosopher Se- 
neca, flourished. 

767 Set. PompeiMS Sex. Af^niienis. Avgtuti trib. pot. 37 from 
June 27. 

Lttttrum condUum. In this the third census taken by Au- 
gustus the numbers are 4,097,000 citizens, described in the 
Lapis Ancvranus. For this monument see F. H. Ill note d 
p. 300 — 303. The Ancjraii Inscription determines that Vo- 
nones I (Artaces Xfl) king of Fatthia began to reign before 
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the death of Augustus. The aippointment may therefore be 
placed in A.D. 14 before Ao^at 19. Ilie narrative ofTadtna 
concerning the accession of this king ia recondled with the 
Marble in F. H. Ill p. 301 note h. 

Death of Augustus in his 76th year Aug. 19 A. D. 14. Hia 
reign was variously computed 

1 from the death of Geesar March 15 B. C. 44=5?!' 5<" 5d. 

3 from the first conanlahip of Angustns Aog. 19 B. C. 43= 
66 years. 

3 from the triumviiate Nov. 27 B. C. 43=651' 8" 2W. 

4 from the battle of Actinm Sept. 2 B.C. 31=44 years 
wanting 14 days. 

6 from the entrance into Alexandria Aug. 29 B. C. 30=43 
years wanting 10 days. 

Strabo is still living. A passage of the 4th book was written 
in A. D. 18; the condusion at I'd. 6 between Aug. 19 A. D. 14 
and Oct. 9 A. D. 19; iib. 12 was completed after the death of 
ArchelausA.D. 17. But Strabo is now in advanced age. He 
had seen Servilius Isanricus who died in B.C. 44, and had 
studied under Tyrannio who was brought to Rome in B. C. Jl. 
We may asugn the birth of Strabo to B. C. 64, 72 years be- 
fore A. D. 1 8. Other testimoiues confirm this estimate, which 
are given in F. H. Ill p. 581. 

Ovid in Ex PoiUo lib. 4 mentions the death of Augustna and 
the 6th year of hia own exile, which was current in August or 
September A. D. 1 4. Ex Ponto IV. 9 was written in A. D. 16, 
before July of that year. Ovid died in exile in hia 60th year 
in A. D. 18. 

Velldas Paterculas is pnetor elect. 

Fenestella, a poet and writer of Annals, flourished in die leigii 
of Augustus, anddied towards the doae of the reign of Tiberius. 



The kings of Maoedonia have been already described in a 
former part of this volume. The other kings exhibited in the 
fo^owing table shall be briefly mentioned below. A larger 
aooount of those dynasties will be fomid in the Appendix to 
the third volume of the Fasti Hellenioi. 
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SELEUCID^. 



Antloduu — Uuxlioa 

1 Stntonke—Seleuctu NloMar~Apama 

8 PbiU Aotiodiui Smbt 
, _| 



Salnioii Cerknniit Antiochn* Mignm 

u Ardn. MithridMM Sel. PniloiMitor An(. EidpluiMS Laodloe Cleopatra Anciochli JU^ 
I I dppla».8fr.t.t iS*^ 



Antiocliui Sidatca 



LMdlce Laodioe Antiochui SabBcm Antkidiui 8iJ«mcui Ma Antiochui Gryirai 
I jtHN-.xxxvin.ia | 

■0 Antiochui Euiebn 



ntlodiu 



§ I Kings of Stria. 

After the death of Antipater in B. C. S18, Antigonua 
reigned in Asia till he fell at Ipstu about August SOI in the 
18th year of his reign. Hia son Demetiiua Polioroetes died 
(as already related) after three years^ captivity in the b^u- 
Diug of 283, in the 18th year sAer the death of his father. 
Meanwhile Selbucus founded the dynasty of the Seleuoidtt in 
Syria in October B. 0. 312. He was slain by Ptolemy Ce- 
raunuB in January 280, in the 32nd year of his reign. 

Antigonus was the oldest of the suooeasors of Alexander. 
His &ther was named PhiUp* — not however, aa some have 
supposed, the same person as Philip the father c^ Alexander. 
For Antigonus, who was bom in B. 0. 38 1, was only two 
years younger than the father of Alexander. Ft<demy was 
bom in 367, and was 1 1 years older than Alexander. Lyei- 
maohos lived 70, 74, or 80 yesjv. The last number is to be 

> Bitronyimu apud Ludan. Hacrob. ii alao rwordttd bf Arrian Exp. AL I 
c. II. Phitaicb iWetr. c. 3 probably p. 79 and by Juidn XUL 4. 
doriTed Ma bet from HUron y nnn. ft 
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preferred, being attested by his oontemporaiy Hieronymue. 
The age of Sdeucua is alao variously reported. He has 72 
years i» Appian, 75 in Porphyry, and 77 in Justin". Even 
if the largest oC these numbers is adopted, 77 years, Seleucus 
was the youngest of Alexander's suooessors, and only one year 
older than Alexander himself. 

The empire of Seleucus included not only Syria but all the 
eonntries east of the Euphrates which hod belonged to the 
Persian monarchy. He reigned, says Appian, from Phrygia 
to the Indus^. After the example of Alexander, he difi^ised 
Grecian arts and civilisation among the liaUoDS which he 
ruled, and adorned his dominions with numerous cities. The 
most celebrated of these, Antioch on the Oroates, founded in 
the 12th year of his reign, continued for ages the capital of 
Syria, and, after many oalamities, was still a great city in 
A. D. 1098, at the time of the first crusade, 1398 years after 
its fonadatjon. The next city in importance, Seleucia, built 
on the western bank of the Tigris, about 40 Roman miles 
fWtm Babylon, had in the time of Strabo superseded Babylon, 
and in the time of the elder Pliny, about 360 years from its 
foundation, contained 600,000 inhabitants, and still observed 
the institutions of Seleuons*'. 

2 Antiecitia Soier succeeded in January 2S0 and reigned 19 
years. He was the son of Apama the Persian, who was pro- 
bably married to Seleucus upon the return of Alexander to 
Susa in February B. C. 324. Antiocbus might hare entered 
his 44tb year at his aoceasion in January B. C. 280, and his 
63rd at his death in the beginning of 261. He married Stra- 
tonioe the wife of his father Seleucus, who reugned her to his 

^ Tlw tettfanoDla to tba igo of Lysl- Aroeta )i»r^rpuw. Plin. B. N. VI. 

lUBdint ftre given in P. H. II p. 394, 26 Babsbm — in toUtuditutit ndSi ar- 

imd of Seleucui in p. 393. hatata vicinitale Seleueiit, ob id eondita 

o See Appiaa quoted in F. H. Ill a NiMort intra XC [eorriBunt J'£J 

p. 441 c JapUtm — JUaro iodw (u rai jurii , Jlfa- 

■1 Str&bo XVI p. 738 reoordi of B>. etdoiaMiqva morii. Ftrvni ti pitbti 

bylon t&gt the dmth of Alexander n)v uriatur MMmfa milSa ttit, lUaut vera 

V Sartpof outfit i^pimvtf' AaaA irol mmrtAum aqtt^a jtandenAt alat^ agnan 

ri AMTik iiKryicplfiji, Hal KteHipti^ai' r^t Wita Orientit ftrli liu iimim. The 

>^^HM Tik /lir ot Uifirai rit S^ i xf6m, wealth, the power and the inititutUmi 

Kal 4 rmr MaKft^Hir ixiytifila wtpi ri of Seleucia are detmbed by Todtui 

Toiavra' «al ^uUiimi twtMi H)ir 3t^*i- quoted in F. Rom. Vol. 3 p. 261. 262 

muv twi Tf TlYpw vX^aior t^i haffi- note r. The dtiei founded by StJeucui 

\imi h TpujEBirliiii ■wmi (rmjliii irfS- an enumerated in F. H. Ill p. 3S3 

XUit X/Aifirai J Hacirrttp. Kiel yip htl- nave \. Among them were IS Antiochi, 

rot Kal of fi*^' nir^r brarrit Tfpl ra^rtiv and ft SeleudM. 
tantitaaar t^h viKa, jnl rk SMlAnur 
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mm about tlie year 294, at the instaiioes a! Enwistiratiu the 
phfsioiaD. Antioehus Soter was alain in an action with the 
Ganla. 

3 Antioekut Th«M, acta of Aotioohiu and Stratonioe, died 
in the beginning of 246 at the age of 40, after a reign of 15 
yean. Antioohua had two wives at the aame time, the one 
Laodioe, the other Berenice daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
He died by poison administered by the order of Laodioe, who 
was jealous of the influence of her rival. Towards the end of 
this reign, about the year 250, Arsaoet founded the Parthian 
monarchy ; and from that epoch the eastern dominioiu of 
Seleucus were gradually lost to the Parthian and Baotrian 
kings. 

4 SeUncw* CaUinunu the eldest son of Antioohns and Lao- 
dice succeeded through the management of his motlier, at 
whose instigation he slew his stepmother Berenice with 
her inf^t son. Ptolemy Evergetes the brother of Berenice, 
although too late to save his sister's life, invaded Syria and 
revenged her &te by putting Laodioe to death. Seleucus 
reigned 21 years current ^m the beginning of B. C. 246 to 
the middle of 226 ; but his reign was disturbed by the revolt 
of his brother Antiochus Hierax. After many battles between 
the brothers, Hierax was slain in Thrace in the year before 
the death of Callinicus. In an expedition into Parthia Seleu- 
cus sustained a signal defeat, imd in a second expedition he 
was captured, and remained long in captivity. 

5 8^eucuB Geraimiu son of Callinicus was slain after a reign 
of 3 years about August B. 0. 223. 

6 AnUoehut Magniu auooeeded his brother Gerannus in Ang. 
223 and died in the latter part of 1 87 in the syth year current 
of his reign. 

Antiochus succeeded at an early age, and in the beginning 
of his reign married Laodioe daughter of Mithridates king of 
Pontus. In 218 he engaged in war with Ftetemy Philopator 
for Ccele-Syria ; in the next year he was defeated at B.^hJ8. 
In 216, aided by Attains king of Fergamus, he made war 
upon AohseuB, who was taken after sustaining a si^e of two 
years at Sardis. 

Antioehus afterwards engaged in war against Arsaoes in 
Upper Asia, and Euthydemus king of Bactriana, to whom be 
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gnwted peace, and oonfinned him in hiB kingdom. Upon the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator in 205 Antioohns oonapired with 
Philip king of Macedonia to dismember bii domioionB, and in 
the campaign of 1 98 rednoed all the oitiee of Ocald-Syria. In 
his war with the Bomuu he was overthrown by the eonml 
Aciliiu at TbermopyliB in 191, and by the Scipios in Asia in 
190. After which be made a treaty with the Bomans in 188. 
In the year alter this peace Antioohus attempting to plunder 
a rich tnnple in the country of the Elyuuei, a people who lay 
between Media and Snsiana, was alfun by the barbarians'. 

7 Seleueut PhUopator son of Antioohus succeeded his father 
in the latter part of 187i reigned 12 years, and was aaaassin- 
ated by one Heliodorus in the latter part of 1 75, at about 47 
years of age. His daughter Laodioe was married to Perseus. 

8 AnHo<Am JS^tiphanea succeeded his brother Fhilopator, 
reigned something more than 1 1 yearn, and was slain about 
December B. 0. 164. 

Antioohus Epiphsnes after the death of his sister Cleopatra 
made war upon his nephew Ptolemy Philouetor. His first 
expedition into Egypt and his first victory was in 1 71 • His 
second campaign in 170, when he penetrated to Memphis. 

In 169 he besieged Alexandria. His last campaign in 
Egypt was in 1 68, and in July or August of that year the 
Roman ambassador Popillius met him a few miles from Alex- 
andria and delivered the message of the senate. Antioohus, 
disappointed in his designs upon Egypt, marched to Jerusalem 
and profaned the temple in Apellseus or December B. G. 168. 
The temple remained three years desolate, and was purified 
in Ap^leeus or December 165. Antioohus in the beginning of 
that year had marched into the Upper Asia, and was dain 
about December B. 0. 164. 

9 Antiochut Eapator, a child of 9 or 12 years old, reigned 
18 months jointly with his father, and after the death of 
Epiphanes two years, until he was slain by Demetrius about 
November B. 0. 162. 

10 Dmtietriw S(^r, brother of Epiphanes, escaped from 
Bome, where he had been a hostage, slow Eupator and his 
tutor Lysias, and seized the kingdom, being then in his 23rd 
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year. AiW he had acquired the kingdom he wm acknow- 
ledged by the Bomans. In the yeai 15S he expelled Ariara- 
thes king of Ci^padooia. Demetrius was slain in battle by 
the usurper Bala about August B. C. ISO, when he had nearly 
completed the 12th year of his reign. 

It AUxander Btda, or Baltu, seized npon Ptolemais in 
B. C. 1 52, and, wded by Ptolemy and Attaius, defeated and 
slew Demetrius Soter in 150. In the beginning of B. C. 152 
he was ockoowledged by the Romans, and set forth frcmi 
Borne. He was ^in in battle near Antiooh by Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor and Demetrius Nicator in November 146, something 
more than four years after the death of Demetrius Soter. 

12 Demetrius Nicator, son of Soter, came from Crete in 
B. C. 148 and prevailed agunst his enemy Alexander in t^e 
autumn of 146. In the year 142 king Demetrius made a 
grant to the Jews, from which they dated their independence, 
and in 140, two years after that edict, he marched into Upper 
Asia. 

Meanwhile upon the death of Bala Diodotus Trypho pro- 
duced Antioohus son of Bala in opposition to Demetiius. 
Trypho afterwards mnrdered hia ward ia the beginning of 
142, about three years and a half after the death of Bal&. 
But less than four years after the murder of the minor Trypho 
himself was destroyed in the close of B. C. I3!>. The space 
from the death of Bala to the death of Trypho was 7 years. 

13 Demetrius entered Parthia about July B.O. 139 and was 
captured by the Fuihians in the dose of 138. During his 
absence his brother Antiochui Sidetes had proceeded against 
Trypho, whom he defeated and slew, as already observed, 
in Uie close of 139; and upon the captivity of his brother 
assumed the kingdom of Syria, which he held nine years. 
These 9 years were terminated by the return of Demetrius in 
Oct. 129, and Sidetes was defeated and slain in the spring of 
B. 0. 126. 

Demebius after a captivity of little more than 9 yearn, or 
the 10th year current, returned to his kingdom in the autumn 
of 129, and was shiin about February 125, in the 4th year 
current of bis renewed reign. His coins embrace a period of 
20 years, from the 1 67th to the I S7th year of the E ~ 
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Some were issued before hia captivity, some during his capti- 
vitjr, and some after his return. 

Alexander Zebina was set up by Ptolemy soon after the 
return of Demetrius from Partbia. This is established by a 
ooio of Alexander dated in the 184th year of the Seleuoidse. 
He was slain, or slew himself, in November B. 0. 123. 

14 Seleuoui son of Demetrius, who assumed the diadem on 
the death of his father, was slain by his mother Cleopatra. 

1 5 AfUioeAus Chyptu the younger brother of Selatau reigned 
first jointly with his mother and afterwards alone, till he was 
dispossessed by Aatiochus Cyzicenus, on whoee approach he 
retired to Aspendus. But in the next year returned and re- 
oovered the greatftr part of Syria. Cyzioenua retained only 
CcBle-Syria. 

The last coin of Demetrius Nioator is dated in the 187th 
year of the era, and the first coin of Grypus is also dated in 
the 187th year; he therefore reoeived the title of king before 
the close of the year in whioh his father died, and Seleucus 
occupied a very short space between them. The death of 
Demetrius may be placed in the beginning of B. G. 125 and 
the accession of Grypus and Oleopatra before the aatnmn of 
the same year. The last coin of Grypus was issued in the 
21€th year of the Seleuoidse, and he reigned 29 years, and 
died at the age of 45 in the summer of B. G. 96. 

These 29 years may be thus distributed. The first three 
years current were shared by Zebina, who died in the 190th 
year about November B. G. 123. After his death Grypus 
held the kingdom for 10 years, till he retired to Aspendus. 
After his return from thence he reigned 15 years jointly vrith 
Gyzicenns, till his death at the close of the 216th year. The 
intermediate year belonged to Cyzicenus. 

Cleopatra appears with Grypus upon coins of the years 187, 
188, 189, 190, and 191. The last coin bearing Cleopatra is in 
this 191st year, and her death occurred between October B. C. 
122 and October B. G. 120, about 8 years before the contest 
between the brothers began. 

16 Antioehut Oyxicemu, son of Cleopatra and Antioohue 
Sidetea, bom during the absonoe of Demetrius in Farthia, 
began to reign upon the secession of Grypus to Aspendus in 
the 199th year of the era, nben the name of Cyzicenus ap- 
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pean upon ooins. He perished in the 217th year in the 
middle of B. G. 95, about a year after the death of GhTpus. 
Of thia period of 18 jrears current he reigned 15 jointly with 
OrypOA, and perhaps the fint 1 8 months sod the last year 
alone. 

From the death of Oyrioenus in tiie 2 1 7th year B. 0. 95 to 
the ooeupation of Syria by Pompey in B. 0. 65 was a apace of 
30 years. The first 1 2 years were employed in the mntoal 
contests of the five sons of Orypns and the son of Gyricenns. 
Tigranes the Armenian then reigned 14 years in Syria. After 
the overthrow of Tigranes, Antioohua Asiaticus the grandson 
of Gyrioenua returned, and was dispossessed by Pompey. 

17 Selmeiu son of Grypu* after the death of Gyzioenns 
reigned a year, and waa overthrown by the son of Cyrioenna, 
and died by his own hand. 

18 AfOioehm Shueia son of Oygiceima after the death of 
Seleuona engaged and defeated the twin brothers Antiochua 
and Philippua, sons of Grypoa and Tryphseoa. Antiochas 
waa drowned in the Orontes, but Philippua contended with 
snooess, and compelled hia adversary to take refuge with the 
Parthiona. 

19 PhtUpptu son of Grypni, who reigned over a part of 
Syria after the death of his twin brother Antiochus, after^ 
wards prevailed against hia brother Demetrius by the aid of a 
body of Parthians. Upon the removal of Demetrius he waa 
attacked by hia remaining brother Antiochus. He aurrived 
the «q>nl8ion of Tigranes from Syria at least 13 yeara. 

20 Demetrim Eue<srtu contended with his brother Philip, 
but was conquered and fell into the hands of Mithridates 11 
king of Parthia, by whom he waa honourably treated till bis 
death. 

21 ArUioehve the remaining son of Grypm npon the capti- 
vity of Demetrius seized upon Ocele-Syria. He was soon after 
sl«n by the Arabs, and after him Aretas king of the Arabs 
ia aaid to have reigned in Coele-Syria. 

Goina of Demetrius are extant of the 222nd and 224th 
years of the Seleuoids. From these dates combined with 
other accounts we obtain the following podtiona. Antiochua 
Gyzicenna died in the 217th yearj Demetriua Eucserua began 
to reign in the 21 8th, probably towards the end of that year, 
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tile middle of B. 0. 94. Selenous o&me between them, and his 
reign of one year is fixed at B. 0. 95. During the years 222 
and 224 expressed by those coins the competitors Demetrius 
Fhilippus and Eusebes were reigning at the same time in dif- 
ferent parts of Syria. But Demetrius was not finally expelled 
bj bis brother Philip till after October B. C. 89, when the 
year 224 began. 

Ti^ranes, a deeoendant of Artaxias the general of Antiochns 
Magnus, occupied Syria in B. 0. 83, and held it 14 years till 
his dd'eat by Luonllns in B. C. 69, which properiy ended his 
reign in Syria; but 18 years if we compute to the period of 
his snrrender to Pompey in B. C. 66. Tigranes, who had 
reigned in Armenia 25 years in B. C. 71, was still living in 
the year 56, and accordingly reigned in Armenia at least 40 
years, B. 0.96— 56. 

22 AntvxAm Jaiaticuty a son of Antiochua Eut^a and Sdme, 
after the death of his father attended at Bome in B. G. 75 or 
74, and after two years at Bome passed through Sicily about 
B. 0. 73 or 72. He introduced himself into Syria in B. 0. 69, 
when the forces of Tigraaes were withdrawn. From that date 
for fbur years current, to the close of the first campaign ef 
Pompey in 66, when peace was granted to Tigranes, Asiaticus 
was not disturbed hj LncuUus : afler this, dnring the com- 
mand of Pompey in Asia, he reigned for a single year, B, C. 
66, till Pompey expelled him in 66. In that year the Seleu- 
indffi ceased to reign, althoogh the final settlement of Syria 
was not completed till two or three years afterwards. Syria 
was oocnpiod by the forces of Pompey in B. C. 65. He was 
present there himself in 64. The final arrangement of the 
prorinoe might be gradual during the presence of Pompey 
there in B. C. 64 — 62, partly before the Jewish war, and 
partly after it. Pompey at his departure in 62 left Soaunts 
in the government, who was succeeded by Fhilippus, and 
Philtji^us by Lentulus. After this, proconsuls were sent, of 
whom Gabinius was the first. Philippue and Lentulus go- 
verned Syria each two years, and filled the interval B. C. 61 
— 58 till the arrival of Gabinius. 

Pomp^ turoinated the reign of the Seleucidte in the 247th 
year, which commenced in October 66. Antiochns Asiaticua, 
the last of this dynasty, is called tiie 1 7th king derived from 
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Seleneua. Adding the four brothers of Seleaotu son of Giyptu, 
and inolndiag Antioohiu Hierax, we obttun 22 lu the number 
of the descendants of Seleuous who reigned in Syria. 

The annexed Table gives a short view of the dates which 
have been explained in tbe preceding aocoant, and will shew 
the actual or probable date of each reign, and of some ma- 
terial facts, together with the Olympic year and the year of 
the era apon whioh that date would fall. 



Stituetu tfiealar 

AtMoclHU SoUr 

An^oAut ThvuM 

fiW^eui CaUmiina 81 

Stleumti Coratmui 

^nMooAuf Magma 

StUuaiu PhUopalar 

Antiaeluu Epiphan** 

Antioehui Eupalvr 

i)«iiiiiMiu Sotar 

Alexmdtr Bala 

Demtlritu NiBOtor nnva fron Crete. . 
Dtmttriia Itieatvr (Antaoohiu and TrjffAa) 

AriHochut murdered bf Trypha 

Onnt of DemaMat (o the Jewi .... 

Dtrntlriiu Xieator 

DrmtMut nurchet into Upper An> . . 
■ DeUhof Trvpha 

Captivity of DmtMtu 

Atttioehui Sidria 

iDTadei Judna 

riti peace to the Jews 
Parthian war 

DemtlnaM retiinu from raptiritf .... 
Dtmstriiu Ifieator again 

death of Damttrim 

^■iiiMAui Grypui 

death of ZtHna 

reign ol Grgpat 

deuh id Cleopatra 

AntioiAtii CgMbmHU 

Gryptu withdraw! to Atpendiu 

AnttoAvt Cf*tMiuu alone 

Grmu and Ct»iamvt 

death of Grypui 

Cfxieetuu dime 

death of Cjrcicaniv 

AtUiaiAta £utibt* and PKUppia 

PhiUpput 

[end of the S^tuMai] 

Tigrann 

Antionhtti Aiialkul goea to Rone 

Tigranet eipeUed by Lueutl'u 

Aniioclua Aiiatieut 

eipdled by Pvmptjf 

final Mttlonent of Syria 

PhiUpput atOl Uring 

death of ..4(ia<jinu 



V- 


(M. 


A.S. 


B.C. 


w 


117.1 




Oct. 313 


m 


134.4 




Jan. 380 


lA 


189. a 


61 


(Jan.) 3S1 




133.9 


S6 


(Jan.) 346 


s 


13B.3 


86 


(Aug.) 228 


wt 


139.2 


89 


(Aug.) 223 


H 


148.3 


126 


(Oct 187 




161.3 




(Aug.) 176 


it 


164.1 








1M.3 


161 




A 


IB7.3 


162 


(Aug.) 160 




16&1 


16fi 






168.3 




Nor. 14S 




169.2 


170 


Feb. 143 




189. 2 


17W 


14X 




IS9. 4 


172 


140 




ISO. 2 




(Nov.) 139 




160.3 




(Nor.) 138 


» 


160.3 


176 


(Feb.) 137 




ifii.a 


17B 


(Feb.) 134 




161.4 


180 


(Oct.) 133 




162.3 


183 


fOct.V» 




163.4 


184 












163.3 




Feb. 136 




163.4 


1«7 


(Aug.) 125 




164.2 


IM 






164.2 


190 


iNor.J 133 






193 






166.3 


199 


114 




166.4 


fl99) 


(Aug.) 113 


1 


166.4 


200 


lit 


l(> 


m.i 


901 






316 


98 


1 


170.4 


216 


96 




171.1 


217 


96 



177.3 
177-3 
178.3 
179.3 
180.3 
183.3 
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§ 2 KiNoa OP Bacthiana. 
The Qreek kiDgdom of Bactriaoa was founded at the Bune 
time with the Parthian, and submsted for about 120 or 130 
years under seven or eight kings. 

1 TAeodotut I, the prsefeet of Bactria, at the time of the 
revolt of Arsaoes proclaimed himself king. 

2 ITieodotut II, son of the first king, made peace with the 
first Arsaoes ; from which we oolleot that Theodotua I had a 
short reign. 

3 Euihyd«mu», a Magneeian by birth, carried on war 
against Antioohos the Qreat. These three kings, Theodotua I 
Theodotus II and Euthydemus, probably oooupied a space of 
about 50 years, B. 0, 250 — 200. 

4 Demetriui son of Ettthydemua. 

5 Mmander made extensive conquests to the east and to 
the south of Bactriano. 

€ ^poRodoiiu is mentioned with Menander as king of 
Baotriana, but whether he preceded or followed Menander is 
QOt clearly shewn. 

7 Everatidet 1. 

8 EucroHdet II. 

Justin and Strabo describe Euoratides I, a wariike prince, 
the master of a thousand ciUes, who was the contemporary of 
Mithridatea I king of Parthia, and was assassinated by hia 
son, also named Euoratides. And Strabo describes an Eucra- 
tidea who was despoiled of his provinoes by the Parthians, 
and finally lost his kingdom to the Scythians. Between Aiw 
sacea II, who was contemporary with Eathydemus, and Mi- 
thridatea I, who was contemporary with Euoratides I, were 
two kings of Parthia, who seem to have been contemporary 
with Demetrius Menander and Apollodotus. Euoratidee II, 
in whom the Bactrian monarchy ended, appears to be no 
other than the son of Eucratidea I, whom Justin records as 
his father's murderer. These four or five last kings would 
extend the duration of the kingdom 70 or 80 years longer, 
which would terminate at B. 0. 130 or 120. Ilennell obaervea 
that the eastern dependencies of Baotriana subsisted to a 
much later period. 
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^ 9 Mackdonun Months. 

The Macedonian months which were adopted by the Syro- 
Macedonian cities, and generaUy hy the Qreek <Htie« of Acis, 
after the time of Alexander, were Imiar till the ntoTnoMoa of 
the Boroan calendar by Osesar. After that reformataoa the 
Greek (»tiea of Asia, which had then beo(Hne aabject to the 
Roman empire, gradually adopted the Julian year. Bat ai- 
thongh they followed the Romans in oomputang by the sdar 
Julian year of 365^ 6^ instead of the lunar, yet they made no 
alteration in the season at which tJieir year began or in the 
order of the months. They continued to date the beginniiig 
of the year from the autumn, some cities computing from the 
autumnal equinox itself, others a little later. During the 
whole reign however of the Seleucidte the lunar months were 
used by the Syrian cities, and were adjusted to the solar year 
by the same expedients as the Attic. 

The order of the Macedonian months may be gathered 
from Josephus and Suidas, who compare them with the He- 
brew and Bonuui ; but with this difierence, that Josephos 
compares them with lunar months and Suidas with those of 
the Julian year. As the Macedonian year be^^ in autumn 
and the Hebrew in spring, the first Macedonian month would 
correspond with the Sth Hebrew, and the two calendar* 
would stand in the following order. 



1 Din 


. SMankv... 


Oct. Bad Not. 


2 JffOai . . 


. 9C«fe. 


Nov. Hud Doc. 


3J««««... 


.10 rrf.(i 


Doc. udJu. 


4Pmtiut... 


.11 Shebat 


Jan. and Fob. 


6 Dytltyi , . . 


. 12 Jdar 


Feb. and Marcb 


eXmtlHau.. 


. 1M«» 


Maioli and Ap. 


7 Artmmti . 


. a IjVir or Zj^. . . 


Ap. and May 


SDaii^.... 


. 3S(«a. 


May and June 


ePoxno .. 


. 4 7%nmu 


June and Joly 


10 Lofi. 


. 5^6 


Joly and Aug. 


11 GorpuMi .. 


. <SEU 


Aoj. and Sept 


tx IjypoTOcrtt^ 


» 7 Tim or EtTuaum Sept. and Oct. 



1 Dim. The first Macedonian month, for Hyperberetteni 
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WM the laat. And this ib confirmed by the Btation of the in- 
teroaUry month, which in the lansr year of the anoienta was 
placed at the end of the year. But Froelioh haa shewn from 
the eeoond book of Maocabees that the Macedonian interoa- 
lary was placed after HyperberetEeiu. It followed Hyperbe- 
retceuB and preceded Dius. Whence we learn that Hyper- 
beretiBus was the last month and Dius the first in the lunar 
year of the Macedonians. At Oaza, which had adopted the 
Macedonian months, Dius was the first, by the testimony of 
Marcus of Gaza. 

Qalen, deaoribing the year at Pergamus as it stood ailer 
the sdar year of Ciesar had been adopted, attests that the 
cardinal points were fixed at Fe^amns in this manner. 

1st 2)itts— Sept. 24 
1st Peritiua—Deo. 24 
1st ArimUgitta — March 25 
1st Lims — June 25. 

But during the use of the lunar year the beginning of the 
month would fluctuate like the be^nning of the Attic. Testi- 
monies in Ptolemy establish that in the year of M'abonassar 
504 oommenoing Oct. 2S B. C. 245, the Ohaldeean year 67, the 
1st of Dins fell upon the 1 5th of October; that in X.E. 512 
commeDcing Oct. 21 B. C. 237> the Chaldsan year 75, the Ist 
of Dins wa« at the 16th of Oot^^r. Bat he also shews that 
in N.E. 519, which began Oct. 20 B.C. 230, the ChaldEean 
year 62, Dius oommenoed on the 1st of October. 

Dodwdl imagines from these last numbers that a change 
had been made in the Macedonian year between B.0. 2S7 and 
230. But he has imagined a difficulty when there was in 
reality none. For the Maoedonian year being then lunar, as 
Dodwell admits, fell annually back about eleven days till the 
intercalary year again carried it forward. Now, if it should 
have happfflied that this year N. E. 519 was intercalary, the 
beginning of the year would have &Uen back 1 1 days. As in 
the Metonic Tables of Dodwell in 01. 108. 4 the Attic year 
began upon July 15 and in 01. 109. 1 upon July 4, in the 
same muuier and for the same reason the Maoedonian year 
in N. E. 518 might commence at Oct. 12, and in 519 at 
Oct. 1. 
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Dotlwell indeed assumes that the Macedomans had adopted 
the Cycle of Galippus, and that the year which corresponded 
to N. E. 5 1 9 was on that account necessarily an anfttu com- 
munia. But of this there is no proof. It haa been already 
shewn in a former part of this work that the Athenians them- 
selves did not immediately adopt the cycle of Galippus, or 
change the order of Meton. It is still less likely that the 
Macedonians should precisely in OL 1 12. 3, as Dodwell deter- 
mines, have remodelled their calendar by the Calippic period. 
Nor has Dodwell produced any arguments to shew that, wbra 
the Macedonians did adopt the cycle, their months concurred 
in perfect uniformity with the Attic, or that the Macedonian 
and the Attic cycles were conumerary. The JriKtunuScicacniptE 
of Meton and Galippus was composed of a series of years 
which took their beginning trom the summer solstice; the 
Macedonian year began at the autmnnol equinox. The 
Athenians interc^ated at the end of the sixth month of th«r 
year, the Macedonians at the end of the twelfth ; the Attic 
intercalary month was in the winter, the Macedonian in the 
autumn ; and, according to the mode adopted of measuring 
the two calendars, would either precede the Attic intercalary 
by three months, or be nine months after it. In this latt^ 
case, for ten months of an intercalary year the Macedoniui 
and Attic months could never nin together in their accus- 
tomed order, nor oMild the intercaluy months of the two o»< 
lendars ever fall within the same Attic year. It may be 
presumed, then, that whenever the Macedonians adopted the 
Metonio cycle, or the Calippic correction of it, they adapted 
it to their own year without any reference to the Attic; 
nor can it be pronounced without direct evidence in what 
particular Attic year a Maoedonian intonnJaUon might 
faU. 

Dodwell, then, has produced no arguments to shew why we 
should adopt an arrangement founded upon conjecture, and 
reject the plain and obvious interpret«tion of Ptolemy, which 
makes the year corresponding to N. E. 519 an interoal&rj 
year in the Syro-Maoedonian calendar. 

According to the Metonic cycle the tJiree years described 
by Ptolemy as 67, 75, and 82 of the Ghaldseans, commencing 
respectively Oct. 15 Oct. 16 and Oct. 1^ would be the 9tb, the 
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1 7th, and the 5th of the cycle of Metoo, ws in the following 
Table. 

aaUmn furt. Tetrt qf etdt. 

N. £. 504. «7 9 commenced Oct. 15 

68 10 Oct. 5 

69 1 1 B. Sept. 24 

Jb Biased. 12 Oct. 13 

71 13B Oct. 1 

72 U Oct. 20 

73 16 Oct. 9 

74 BitKxt. 16 B Sept. 28 

N. E. 512. 75 17 Oct. 16 

76 18 Oct. 5 

77 19 B Sept. 25 

N. E. 515. 78 Bwwxr. 1 Oct. 15 

79 2 Oct. 4 

80 3B Sept. 23 

81 4 Oct. 12 

N. E. 519. 82 BUtexl. 5 B Oct 1 

According to (his Boheme, which gives N. E. 515 for the 
first year of a cycle, the Maoedoniaiu received the cycle ia 
the ninth year of a Metonic iwfeuuuhtKamipis, which would be 
the second of a Calippio. And this is confirmed by other tes- 
timony. For the 148th year of the S^meida N.E. 584 was 
an intercalary year. But, if N. E. 515 wae the first year of a 
cycle, N. E. 584 would be the 13th, and the 13th was interca- 
lary. This testimony therefore precisely agrees with the ar- 
rangement obtained from Ptolemy, but effectually diaproyes 
the opinion of Dodwell. For, if the Macedonians bad begun 
their cycle with Calippus in OL 1 12. 3 N. E. 41<), as Dodwell 
supposes, this year N. E. 584 would have been the 14th of a 
cycle, and the 14th year was an annut communis. 

Josephna compares Ditu with the Hebrew Marohesvan. 
After the Julian year had been established in Asia, Dins in 
some cities corresponded with November. According to Epi- 
phaniuB the 8th of Diua was the 8th of November. Eusebius 
attests that in Palestine in the reign of Diocletian the ISth 
17th and 20th of Dius were the 13th 17th and 20th of No- 
vember. In the Paschal Chronicle Dius and November are 
conumeraiy. 
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2 ApeUaut. In Suidaa and the Paschal Chroniolfi Apellsos 
is December, and the Oironiole atteste that the 24Ui of Apel- 
keufi is the 24th of December. Joaephus ooutpwres Apellrooa 
with the ninth Hebrew month Gaelea. He always oonskterB 
the days of the Jewish and Macedonian months to be oonn- 
merary. The 25th of Apellteus is the. 25th of Chaleo. Id 
the time of Moses the t4th of Nisan k the Uih t^ Xautia- 
cus. The " 1 4th of Adar " in the book of Esther is the 1 4th 
ofDystrus. The " lOth day of the fifth month" in Jeremiah 
is in Josephus the lOth of Lous. This practice was always 
inaccurate. In his own time, when the Maoedonian months 
were solar, there would be the same variatioD between these 
and the Hebrew, which were still lunar, as between the Attio 
months and the Julian. In earlier times, when both oalendars 
were lunar and moveable, th^ would vary in proportion as 
the modes and tnnes of intercalatiim were diSerent. The 
same variations would occur as in the Coriathian months com- 
pared with the Attic ; when, according to Plutarch, the 3rd 
of Boedromion coincided with the 27th of Panemus. Josephus 
however seems to have intended nothing more than to express 
the notation of days according to the lunar months of the 
Hebrews, and to have been satisfied vrith calling Hebrew 
months by Maoedonian names. Hence by an antifflpation he 
gives to tiie months of the time of Moses Macedonian names 
before the Macedonian months existed. Vit«llius was slain 
according to Josephus on the 3rd of ApeUsens, The death of 
this emperor is determined by Noriaiua to the 20th of Decem- 
ber A.D. 69. This month therefore began on the 18th ot 
December. Bat as ApellEeus of the solar Julian year then 
established did not begin on that day, we must suppose that 
Josephus on this occasion according to his usual practice de- 
scribed by a Grecian name the lunar Hebrew month Casleu. 

Gpiphanius comparing the 8th of November with the montha 
of other nations gives the following account : " According to 
the Egyptians the 12th of Athyr is the Sth of November^ 
being according to the HeUenet the 8th of Dins, at Salamis in 
Cypms the Sth of Chceac III, at Paphos the 16th of Apo- 
gonistus, according to the Arabians the 22Dd of Angaltha- 
baeth, among the Macedonians the 16th of Apellsna, among 
the Oappadoctans the 15th of Aratatas, at Athens the 7th tif 
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Metagitnion, among the Hebrews the 7tli of Marchesvan." 
By this account Dius according to the HeUenea began Nov. 1 
and Apelltena according to the Maoedoniane began Oct. 24. 
• EpiphaniuB therefore intended by SelleoM to express the 
Greeks of Syria, and especially of Antiooh ; by Maeedonet 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, and especially of Pergamus, where 
Apelleeufl began on the 24th of October. He at the same 
time compares the 6th of January with the corresponding 
days of other months. " The (ith of January is in Egypt 
the lltb of Tybi, according to the Syrians or Mellmes the 
6th of Audynffius, at Salamis in Cyprus the 5th of the 5tb 
month, at Paphos the I'lth of Inlua, ajnong the Arabians the 
2lBt of Aleom, among the Oappadociana the 13th of Atartas, 
according to the Hebrews the 13th of Tebeth, at Athens the 
6th of Msemaot«rion^" It appears then that among the 
Syrian Greeks the 1st of Audynseus was the Ist of Jamiary. 

' The mODtlu id tbe ftrst pWMge of Attic year wu tdBpted to the Jnliso, 

Gpiphuiiiu begin ia thu manner : ami that ita begmning was now fixed to 

AdiTT,3rdEKTptian Oct. 8tl Oct 2 or 3 in agreement wiUi tbe filed 

Dins, first Macedonian Not, I JC" '>' ^^' Asiatic Greeks. Bnt thia 

Choeac III, the Srd month 1 „ - poeitioi. of the month MBmacterion in 

at Salamis 1"°^- ' A. D. 376 is no argument againit the 

Apogonistus Oct. 34 order of the months at Athena, while the 

Annlthibaeth Ort. 18 moTeable year remaineJ in nee. 

Apellaw . Oct iJ. ^^ moveable Egyptian months are 

Ai^aUa ............ ...Ocl.2i described in F. H, II p. 328, The filed 

Metagitnion tie Zod Attic '. '. Not, 2 Ale«andriao month* coincided thna with 

Marche8Taii.the8thIIebrBw. Not. 2 theRoman: 

The months named in the second I Thoth began Aug. 29 

pesBsge begin thna : 3 Phaoplii Sept. 28 

Tjbi, the Bth Egyptian .... pec 27 ^ Athyr Oct. 28 

AudyniensUieard Macedonian Jan. 1 4 Chnac NoT. 27 

The 6th month at Salamis .. Jan. 2 9 Tybi ..Dec. 27 

IdIoi Dec 24 ^ Mechir Jan. 26 

Aleom Dec 17 7 Phamenoth Feb. 28 

AtaitM Dec. 28 8 Pharmathl Httth27 

Tebeth,theiothHebrew....Dec.26 B Pachon April 26 

-- ' • - - inn — : ..aUy 26 



Momacterion Jan. 1 !" E"^. ' 



The Egyptian month* liete quoted are 
months of tbe fixed Aleiaadiian year 
immenced Aog. 29. The Cy- 



1 1 Epiphi Jane S 

12Hesore Joly f 

1st rir ArBTOfwnM' , . ■ , Aug. 



prian months also appear to be adapted 6th tSv iinrfoninir, the 366th daj, 

to the Julian calendar, and we may in- in intotalary yean Aug. 29, and the 

far that the lit month at Salamis in Thoth of the following year began at 

Cypma began Sept. 3. The Attic Me- Aug. 30. It spears tram Theopbilus 

ta^tnion commencing Not. 2 and Mk- quoted in F. Rom. vol. I A. D. 404 p. 

mscterion Jan. 1, it ^ipeara that Hecs- 657 that in a Roman BituxiUe year the 

tombieon would begin Oct. 3, and that months after Febroary coincided with 

MKmacterion was now become the 4th the same days of tbe fixed Egyptian 

month ia order. Whence we may col- months, with which they coireeptHided 

lect that in the time of Epipbanios tbe in an onnui commanu. Whence it fol- 
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3 AudyneBut is compared with JaDu&ry in Suida8 Eusebius 
and the Fowbal Ghroniole. The 1 Ith of Audymeua is the 
llUi of January io Eusebiua, and the 6th of AudyniBiu is tiie 
6th of January in Epiphanius. 

4 PeritivM. Smdas and the Paschal Chnmiole noark that 
Peritius is February. Hieronymus obsenres that the Hebrew 
month Shebat (whioh was in midwinter) is called Mechir by 
the Egyptians, Peritius by the MacedoniaaB, and February 
by the Komaos. In Eusebius the 16th of Peritius is the 16th 
of February. Peritius corresponded thus with February alter 
the Julian year had been adopted; and this is to be under- 
stood of the otiier references in Eusebius and Suidas and 
other writers after the Christian era, wiUi the exception of 
Josephus. Peritius in the time of Galea was the 4th month 
at Pergamus, and began at the winter solstice Dec. 24. It 
agreed therefore after the reception of the Julian year with 
January at Pei^;amus, but with February at Antiodi. 

5 Dyitrus. Suidas observes that Dystnis is March. Ea- 
sebius reckons the 24th of Dystrua to be the 24th of March, 
and the 7th of Dyatrus to be the 7th of March. In the 
Paschal Chronicle the 25th of Dyatrus was the 25th of Maroh. 
At Antioch therefore and at Csesarea in Palestine the days of 
Dyatrus and of March were conumenuy. Josephua makes 
Dyetrus coincide with the 12th Hebrew month Adar. 

6 Xanthicut. In Suidas and the Paschal Chronicle Xan- 
thiouB is April. Eusebius makes the days of Xanthioua conu- 
merary with the days of April. This was the computation 
at Antioch according to Evagrius. Lydus, who follows the 
computation of Pergamus, observes that March is Xanthicus 
among the Macedonians. Josephus compares Xanthicus 
with Nisan. When therefore he names the 14th of Xanthi- 

lows that the jear which wm cnmnt Cbmtc Nor. 2S 

irith ft Roman BitMtalUa commenced at Tjtri Dec. 28 

Aug. 30 ; and that the inttrcalarj day, Mechir Jan. ZJ 

the Gth Tmi twir/anirar, waa inaerted Phamenoth Feb. 86 Bittiat. 

at the end of that Egyptian year which Pharmnthj Mar. 37 

pieceded the Roman BiutnliU. In Pachon. - - i^. 26 

those yean the fixed Alexandrian was Fayni Maj 36 

meauired thiu with the Julian : BpipM June 3t 

6th Tw trrfini. . Aog. 29 Heacm July 2G 

'niDthbegBo....ABg. 30 latTiiir jrt>y*fi -Aos. 24 

FhaopU Sept 29 Thoth Aug. 29 

Athyr Oct. 29 
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ous in the time of the Jewish war, he expresses the 14th of 
Nisan. 

7 Artamgivt. Suidas, Evagrius, M&Ulas and the Paschal 
Chronicle attest that Artemisias was May ; and in the 
Chronicle the 1 1th of Artemisius is the 1 1th of May. Arte- 
miaius in the age of Galen was the 7th month at Pergamua, 
and began at the vemal equinox March 25. It coincided 
with April at Pergamus and with May at Antiocfa. 

Epiphaniiu makes the 23rd of Artemisius coincide with 
the 16th of May. The Ist of Artemisius accordingly fell 
upon April 24. Hence Norisius justly collects that among 
the people to whom Epiphanius refers in this passage the 
first month Dius would begin on the 24th of October. 

JosephuB compares Artemisius with the Hebrew Ijar. 

8 Dtmvt is June in Suidas and the Paschal Chronicle. 
In Eusebius the 8th of Dsesius is the 8th of June. In A. D. 
325 at the council of Nice the 19th of Diesius is also the 19th 
of June. Dsesius according to Josephus was a summer 
month. In his account of the siege of Jotapata he com- 
putes nearly 47 days from the 16th or lytb of Artemisius to 
the Ist of Paoemus; and it appears from his enumeration 
that Dffisius came between. 

9 Panemug is July in Suidas, Evagrius, the Paschal Chro- 
niole, Malalas. Eusebius reckons the 25th of Panemus to be 
the 25th of July. Panemus among the Maceddnian Greeks 
in the time of Oallimaohus had 30 days. At Antioch after 
the reception of the Julian year it ooiooided with July and 
had 3 1 days. 

Josephus, when he names Panemus in the Jewish war, 
desoribes by this nanle the corresponding lunar month of the 
Hebrews. 

10 Lout is August in Suidas Evagrius and the Paschal 
Chronicle. Josephus compares Lous with the Hebrew Ah 
and the Attic Hecatombieon, describing the Hebrew month 
by those months in the Attic and Macedonian calendars with 
which it afterwards corresponded. When he names Lous on 
other occasions, without expressing the Hebrew month, this 
may be understood. The 15th of Lous means in Josephus 
the 15th of Ah, as the 10th of Lous means the 10th of Ab. 
Plutarch observes that " Alexander was bom on the 6th of 
Hecatombson, which the Macedonians called Lous," where he 
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merely intends to express that these two moatha for the most 
part eorrespoiided. The days of Lous and of Hecatombieoa 
could never be always and uniformly oonnmerary, while both 
months were lunar, on account of the different time of inter- 
calation in the Attio and Macedonian years. Still leas could 
they be oonnmerary in the time of Plutarch, when the Mace- 
donian year had become solar, while the lunar year was still 
in use at Athens. 

The emperor Julian attests that Lous was the lOtfa month 
at Antioch, and G^alen marks it as the )Oth month at Perga- 
mus, where it be^an at the summer aolstioe June 25th. At 
Tyre the 2Bth of Lous fell upon the 16th of September : and 
the 10th of Peritius was the 25th of F^ruary. The let of 
Lous was therefore the 20th of August, and the 1 at of Peri- 
tius the l€th of F^ruary ; and the month Dius began at 
T^rre Not. 18tb, 55 days later than it began at Pergamus, 
and 1 7 days later than it began at Antiooh, where Dius coin- 
cided with November. 

11 GorpieBus is September in Suidas and Evagrius, and 
we collect from the Paaohal Chronicle that the let of Oor- 
piceue was the I st of September at Antioch. Gorpiseus there- 
fore concurred with August at Pergamus, but with September 
at Antioch, 

Josephus in his account of the siege of Jerusalem enume- 
rates Xantbicue, Artemisius, Panemus, Lous, Gorpiceus ; 
Mid DsesiuB, though not named, is implied in his narrative 
between Artemisius and Panemus. For between the 29th 
of Artemisius and the 1st of Panemus be specifies 23 days. 
These 23 days belonged to the month Diesius. His journal of 
tiie siege in A. D. 70 may be disposed fii this manner. 

Xanthicus 14 Passover. The Romans encamped against the 
city. 
23 Works begun. 
Artemisius 7 First or outer wall gwned. 

12 Breach made in the second wall. 
29 Works finished for the attack of the old wall. 
[Dsesius 1] Worics destroyed by the besieged two days 
after. 
4] A wall of ciroomvallation finished in three days. 
9] Kew works begun against the old wall. i , 
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Panemus 1 New works finished after 2 1 days' labour. 

3 Assault attempted od fort Antonia. 

5 Fort Antonia taken. 
17 Fort Antonia begun to be levelled. 
24 Outer porticoes of the Temple burnt. 

27 Successful sally made by the bedeged. 

28 North portico burnt. 

Lou8 8 Works completed for batteriag the old wall. 
10 Temple burnt. 
20 Woriw for the attack of the upper city. 

GorpisBus 7 Works finished in 18 days, 
ti Last wall taken. 

Usher considers the dates of Josepfaus as equivalent to the 
days of the Julian year. He supposes the 14th of Xanthicus 
to be the 14tb of April, and the 12th of Artemisius the 12th 
of May. The 5th of Panemus he calls the 5th of July, the 
10th of Lous the ]Oth of August, and the 8th of Gorpiieus 
the 8th of September. But it has been shewn that Josephus 
on other occasions adapts the Macedonian names to the He- 
brew months, and it may be discerned in this narrative that 
he intended to express lunar months, and to describe the He- 
brew months by Macedonian names. The 14th of Xanthicus 
is no other than the 14th of Nisan, the 10th of Lous is the 
lOth of Ab, and the narrative implies that Lous, which after- 
wards corresponded to August, had only 30 days. 

Norisiua rejects the interpretation of Usher, admits that 
the 10th of Lous was the 10th of Ab, and argues that the 
10th of Ab in that year would fall upon the 5th of August. 
Usher indeed infers from Dio that the city was destroyed on 
a Sabbath, and thence collects that the 8th of Gorpifeus was 
the Bth of September, which fell in that year on a Sabbath 
day. But Fabricius, who follows Norisius, justly observes 
that the silence of Josephus upon this point invalidates the 
account of Dio. 

12 Hyperbarekevt. Suidas the Paschal Chronicle, and Ma- 
lalas attest that Hyperboretaeua was October. At Antioch 
tlie 1 5th of October was the 1 5th of Hyperberetteus. But at 
PergamuB in the time of Galen Hyperberetteus is September. 

Josephus gives the name of Hyperbereteeus to the lunar 
Hebrew month Tisri. 
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When the Syriiua and Asiatic <}reeke adopted the Julian 
year, and commenoed their year from a fixed point, they did 
not all agree in the same day. We have seen that Diiu began 
at Pergamus Sept. 24, but that it began at Tyre Nov. 1 8, and 
Nov. 1 at Antioch and GfEsarea. One probable oaose of this 
variation in some cities may have been that, when the lunar 
year was changed for the Julian, the moveable lunar months 
were fixed to the station which they happened to oooupy when 
the change was made. 

Down to the time of the Julian year Dius was the first 
Macedonian month; and we have seen from Qalen that it 
still continued to be tlie first at Pei^atnus. From Suidas and 
Julian we collect that at Antiooh Dins was the first month, 
and that the aoUr year at Antioch began with November. 

NoriduB agrees with Petavius Usher and others in placing 
the era of Antioch in the autumn of U. 0. Varr. /OS B. 0. 49, 
but he supposes Hyperberetffius or October to be the first 
month at Antioch, because be had imagined that the year at 
Antioch began with that month ; and he endeavours to obtain 
evidence to this purpose from some of the testimonies upon 
which he fixes the era. Usher supposed the era to oommence 
in September or Oorpiseus. Sealiger and Petavius date from 
HyperberetsuB, and Oorsini agrees in this month. But no 
evidence is produced to fix Hyperberetceas as the banning 
of the year at Antioch, and it may be demonstrated that none 
of the testimonies which place the epoch in U. C Varr. 705 
contain any arguments for determining that era to September 
or October rather than to November, and all of them are con- 
sistent with November for the first month of the Antiochian 
year, which would be equivalent to Dius after the solar year 
was adopted. The era began three years before the reforma- 
tion of the Roman calendar, and consequently the lunar your 
was still in use at Antioch, and the position of IHus still 
varied after the era had commenoed. 

The chief testimonies are these. 

1 A coin of Galba: on the reverse M MovKuuvi! 'Ai^tox'w 
(t. (tp. amo 1 17. Galba was slain Jan. A. D. 69. But U. 0. 
705+116=autumo U. C. 821 A. D. 68. And if the 117th 
year commenced in autumn A. D. 68 U. 0.821, the first com- 
menoed in autumn B. C. 49 U. C. 705. 
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2 A coin of Tiberius: on the reverse ^t ^XAhkov 'Avrioxittv 
Pv. anno 82. FlaoouB proprietor of Syria died at the oloae of 
A.D. S3. ButU.C.705+81 = U. 0. 786 A.D. SS; in the 
autumn of which the 82nd year would oommenoe in which 
Flaccns died. The era then did not begin later than the au- 
tumn of U. 0. 705, or the S2nd year would have fallen after 
the death of Flaooua. But still here is no proof that it began 
in September or October rather than November, 

3 The Nioene Council was hdd atmo G36» ara AUxandri, 
jwi /aU 373'" ara Antwchena, nono mensia Saxiran := June 
A.D.325 TJ.O. 1078. But U. 0.705+S72=U.C. 1077 and 
the 373rd year began in autumn U. C. 1077* 

4 According to Evsgrine, JusUq became emperor on the 
9th of Panemu8 or July in the year of Antiooh 566. The 
same date is given by the Paschal Chronicle : i^aaiXfvirfv 
'lovariiroi Ivi r^s iirarfCai Mdyvov, nt}vl fJavifUf r^ >al 'lovXkitf 
& ■)ljn\^ax^avTOi kot avrovs 'Ai^toxtw r^s l,vplas frovs ff^. 
Magnus was consul in A. D. 518 U. C. 1271. And U. C. 705 
+ 565 = 1270 and the 566th year conunenced in autumn U.O. 
1270 A. D. 517. 

5 Justinian reigned with Juttin ott the I st of Xanthioua or 
April in the year of Antiooh 575. 'IHie same date is in the 
Paschal Chronicle: iTvfc/9(ur£\(virci' 'lovariviavlis — fiTjvl HavdtKy, 
KaTh'Pt»iialovi'AirptX\Ctf a. row fotfi Irovi 'AimoxfCai t^s ^vpCas. 
{marias rov vpoKtifUvov Ma^oprtov 'PaiiaCov.= April A. D. 527. 
But U.C. 705 + 574 = 1279 and the 575th year begins in au- 
tumn A. D. 526 U. 0. 1279. 

6 The Paschal Chronicle : fifrcMi&rru riv filov KaiviTTivnos 
Atyowrros fuivt ^Itf y , Irovs 'Aimoxfias vi' , ws&rav Taipmi naiX 
^Kmptmlov. These were consaLs of U. C. 1 1 14 A. D. 361. But 
705+409=1114. The 409th year therefore was completed, 
and the 410th begun, before the 3rd of Dius or November 
A.D. 361. This supplies no argument for the commencement 
of the year in Hyperbereteeua. The 410th year might oom- 
menoe on the 1st of Dius. 

7 According to MalaUs, Constantinople was dedicated on 
the 11th of Artemisius or May in the year of Antiooh 378. 
The Paaohal Chronicle places this in the oonaulship of Oalli- 
canuB fuid Symmochus, who were consols A.D. 330 U.G. 1083. 
But 705+377=1082 and the 378th year begins in autumn 
U.C. 1082 A.D. 329. 

D,o-z?c.,,Gooj^lf 
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8 Julian was slain aocording to Malalas on the 26th of 
Dsnua or June in the year of Antiooh 411. His death oa- 
flarred A.D. S63U.O. 1116. Bnt 705+410=1115 and ia 
autumn of U. C. 1 1 15 the 41 1th year oommenoes. 

9 It appears also from Malalas that Leo junior was consul 
in the year of Antioch 522, and died in the 1 1tb month of his 
consulship in November of the year 523. Leo juoior Augustus 
was coDsal ia A.D.474U.C. 122?. Bat 706 + 522=1227- 
The 522Dd year, then, bad ended and the 523rd had com- 
meooed in Xovember A. D. 474, and the death of Leo may 
be placed in the 6rst month of the 523rd year. 

10 Lastly, Malalas fixes the death of the emperor Zeoo to 
the 9th of Xanthioos or April in the year of Antiooh 539. 
Zeno died in A.D.491. But 705 +538= 1243= A. D. 490. 
and the 539th year bej^ in autumn A. D. 490 U. 0. 1243. 

These testimonies Gs the year of the era, and some of them 
determine it to the autumn. But no proof can be drawn from 
any of these to shew that the Antiochian year did not begin 
with Dius or November. 

The era of the Seleuoidn commenced in the autumn of 
B. C. 312. Many testunoniea to this date, equivalent to 
XT. C. Varr. 442, are produced by Norisius, which are ^ven 
in Fast. Hellen. Vol. 3 p. 368=p. 372—374. 

It appears from Ptolemy already quoted that the ChaJ- 
dffians began their era one year later than the era of the 
Seleuoidse. The 67th year of the Chaldseans was the 68th 
of the SeleucidsB, the 75th was the 76th, the 82nd was the 
83rd in Ptolemy. This is determined by the years of Nabo- 
nassar with which they are compared ; and we oolleot that 
the Chaldfeans began their epoch from Dius or October B. C. 
311, whereas the era of the Seleumdro commenced at Dius or 
October B. C. 312. A variation in the beginning of this era 
has been also ascribed to the author of the first book of Mac- 
cabees, who is supposed by Usher Norisius Dodwell Hales 
and oth^v to have adapted the years of the Seleucidse to the 
Hebrew years, and to have computed from the spring instead 
of the autumn, thus anticipating each year by aboat six 
months. But it baa been shewn in Fast. Hellen. Vol. 3 p. 
S70=p. 375 — 381 that the ai^uments upon which they found 
their opinion are insufficient, and that, when the author of 
the first book of Maccabees dates by the years of the king^- 
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dom of tine Greeks, he U to be nnderetood to compute those 
years aocordJng to their known beginniog. 

$ 4 Kings or Eoypt. 



Enrydke-Pld. Soter— Berenice 
Plot. Cenimiu Ptnl. PhllKlelphui 

Berenice Ptcd. Enrgetm 



Ipiphuiee 



7Cleo|«trft Ptd.SolarII TiTptuBiia Cleopatn Sdene Alexander Pttd-Apion 



1 PtotmttBUS Sotar the companion of Alexander acquired 
Egypt in B. 0. 323, assumed the title of king in 306, and died 
at the age of 84 years in 283, 40 years after the death of 
Alexander. He governed 17 years, and reigned 23 years. 
Two years before his death he associated his sod FhiUdelphus 
in the kingdom. The first Ptolemy therefore held Egypt 38 
years alone, and 2 years in conjunction with his son. 

2 Ptdltmaw PhUade^Aus woe crowned by his father in 
B. 0. 285, reigned 2 years jcnntly with his father and 36 alone, 
and died in 247- The two first Ptolemies accordingly pos- 
sessed Egypt 76 years. Philadelphus married first Arsinoe 
the daughter of Lyeimaohus and then another Arsinoe, his 
own sister, who died childless. His children were the ofikpring 
of the former Arsinoe. His daughter Berenice was married 
to Antiochus Theus. 

-The Jtfutmm at Alexandria and the library were founded 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Both probably in the beginning 
of his reign. ,-. , 
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3 Ptol&matu Eugrgetm euooeeded his father ia B. C. 247, 
reignod 25 yean, and died about November 222. The death 
of the third Ptolemy was 25 years after the death of hia 
father, and 101 years after Soter had first acquired possession 
of Egypt in the autumn of B. G. 323. A difficulty arising out 
of an inscription at Adule, in which the 27th year of Euer- 
getes is named, may be removed by supposing that his reign 
began in the life-time of hia father, and that Philadelphos 
had associated his son in the government, as he himself had 
been associated by his predecessor. 

The power and influence of the Egyptian kingdom under 
the three first Ptolemies is attested by Polybine. They were 
masters of Cksle-Syria and Cyprus, and extended their in- 
fluence over the neighbouring countries as far as Thrace and 
Macedonia. 

4 PtoleiruBut PhUopcUor began to reign at the close of B. C. 
222, reigned 17 years and died towards the close of 205. 
The corrupt and profligate character of this king immediately 
on bis accession is attested by Polybius and Plutarch, His 
chief minister was Sosibius, by whose agency he put to death 
his uncle Lysimachus, his brother Magas, bis mother Berenioe, 
his wife and sister Arsinoe, and Cleomenes the Spartan king. 
His war with Antiochus for Ctsle-Syria has been already men- 
tioned. The battle of Raphia in the summer of 2J 7 was fol- 
lowed by a peace. 

5 Ptolemaaa Epiphanei succeeded his father at 4 or 5 years 
of age, Polybius relates the troubles at the beginning of his 
reign. An embassy to Rome in B. C. 200 is mentioned by 
Livy, which marks the connexion between Home and Egypt 
at that time. In 1B7 Ptolemy renewed his alliance with the 
Aohteans, who appointed six yeare afterwords another embassy 
to Egypt which was interrupted by the death of Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes married Cleopatra the daughter of An< 
tiochus the Great. This marrisge was celebrated in the 13th 
year of the reign of Ptolemy, when he was 1? years of age. 
Epiphanes left a daughter, named Cleopatra, who was mar- 
ried saooessively to her two brothers Philometor and Physcon. 
His reign of 24 years terminated in the autumn of 181. He 
is said to have died by poison. 

6 Ptdenumu PAilometor. The reign of this king and his 
brother Physcon or Euergetes II occupied 64 years. Philo- 
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owtor the elder suooeeded Ida father in October 181 and 
reigned 1 1 years alone, but upon the invaaion of Egypt by 
Antiochns £piphaaes about B. C. 170 tbo yonnger Ptolemy 
was made king, when the elder had fallen into the hands of 
Antiochua. The 1 2th year therefore of Fhilometor ia reckoned 
the Ist of Physcon. After 6 years of joint reign Philometor 
in the 16th year of his reign was restored by the Bomana, 
and his brother was transferred to Cyrene. Fhilometor for 18 
.years held the sole posseasion of Egypt, and died of wounds 
received in the battle in which he overthrew Alexander Balas 
in the close of B. C. 24€, after a reign of 35 years, computed 
from the death of his father. 

The mild character of Philometor is mentioned with praise 
by Polybius and Diodorus. His daughter Cleopatra was mar- 
ried in 150 to Alexander Balas, and afterwards to Demetrius 
Nicator. Upon the captivity of Demetrius she married his 
brother Sidetea. Fhilometor left another daughter also named 
Cleopatra, who reigned 28 years in Egypt jointly with her 
sons. 

7 Ptdemmu Euergetet II. After the death of Philometor 
in Syria, Euergetes II or Phyacon was brought from Oyrene 
and proclaimed king of Egypt. He began his reign by tho 
marder of hia brother's son. His subsequent acta oorre- 
aponded with his beginning. After having endured his tyranny 
for 15 yeara, the people in the 16th year rebelled and com- 
pelled him to fly to C^rus in the beginning of B. C. ISO. But 
Physcon collecting an army of meroeiuuiea recovered poaaee- 
sion of Egypt and held it till hia death in B. 0. 1 17> He 
reigned 29 yfiara from the death of his brother, and 5S from 
bis first elevation as joint king in the 12th year of Philo- 
metor. 

8 FtolanauB Soter II or LcOhgrus, the elder of the two sons of 
Physcon, reigned in Egypt jointly with bis mother, till in the 
eleventh year of their joint reign she expelled him for hia 
cruelty, and associated in the government her younger sou 
Alexander, who from the 4th year of Soter II had r^gned 
meanwhile in Cyprus; from which 4th year his reign was 
computed, so that the 12th year of Cleopatra waa the 9th of 
Alexander, After this expulaon of the elder son Cleopatra 
and Alexander reigned together for 18 yeara; but in the 19th 
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year Alexander put his mother to daath. For thia act he wu 
. driven from Egypt, defeated in a naval action and aUun, lod 
the elder brother recalled to the throne. Soter II held Egypt 
after his restoration 7 years and 6 months, and died in B. G. 
81 in the 36th year from the death of his father. 

Cleopatra the mother of Soter II and of Alexander I waa 
the niece of Physeon and the daughter of his sister Gleopatn. 
She had reigned 28 years B. 0. 11 7 — 89 when she was put ta 
death by her son Alexander. Her dau^ters Cleopatra and. 
Try[4uena peridted in Syria in the civil wars of Grypoa and 
Cydcenus. Selene, who visited Borne about B. G. 75 with her 
son AntioohuB Asiaticus, was put to death by Tigranes in 
B. O. 69. 

The 6 months which were wanting to complete tho 36tii 
year of Soter II were occupied by Oleopatra and a second 
Alexander the son of Alexander and grandson of Physeon. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Soter II, was n^sed to the throne on 
the death of her father, and invited this Alexander, who was 
t^eo at Borne and was patronised by Sulla, to share her bed 
and throne. But in 19 days he murdered Cleopatra, and was 
himself immediately put to death for his cruelty. 

9 Ptoienusvs AuleUe succeeded on the death of Cleopatra 
and Alexander. 

The 64 years of PhiltHuetor and Physeon terminated at 
the close ofB.C. 117; ^^ aooesston of Anletes, who had com- 
pleted 29 years in May 51, may be placed in the banning of 
B. G. 80, towards the middle of N. E. 668, which is reckoned 
the first year of bis reign in the Astronomical Canon. Hie 
space between the death of Physeon at the close of 1 17 and 
the death of Auletes in May 5 1 (65v 6") will ^ve something 
more than 29 years to Auletes uid something more than Sti 
to the preceding period. 

Auletes was a minor at his aooession, and was in Syria at 
the death of Alexander II. From the testimonies of Cioero 
and Tragus Pompeius which are quoted in Fast. Hdlen. Vd. 
3 p. 401 it has been reasonably inferred that there was a third 
Alexander or Alexas,who died about B.C. 65. It is probaUe 
that this Alexander was supported by a party in Egypt during 
the minority of Anletes. From the silence of Porphyry and 
Ensebius we may conclude that he was never achnowledged 
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by the whole eooDtry, and nerdr mgnod over the whole of 
Egypt. 

Ptolemy Auletes was an illegitiniate son of Soter II, and 
was not acknowledged by the Branans till B. 0. 59. The kin^ 
therefore whom Osesar wished to restore daring his ffidileahip 
in 65, and who had been already acknowledged the ally of 
Bome, must have been his competitor Alexander III. Auletes 
was expelled by the Alexandrian people, and went to Borne 
in B. G. 58, when Cato wss at Rhodes in his way to Gypnu. 
Auletes obtained in 57 an order from the senate for his re- 
storation, but in 56 the question by whom and in what 
manner he should be restored excited mui^ dispute. During 
that year therefore nothing was done, and Ptolemy retired in 
despair to Ephesus. During hie absenoe his daughters occu- 
pied the government. Berenice reigned three years, the first 
in conjunction with her sister Trypluena, from the middle of 
B. C. 58 to the middle of 55. In her fourth year, at the close 
of 55, Qabinius vrith the ooncurrenoe of Pomp^ marched an 
army into Egypt and restored Auletes. Of the daughters of 
Auletes Tryphtena died early, a year after the flight of her 
father ; Berenice was put to death by Auletes after his re- 
turn. She had first married Seleuous the pretended son of 
Antiochus Eusebes, and after his death Archelans, who pe- 
rished with Berenice. The celelnrated Cleopatra was bom at 
the close ofB.G. 69, was II years of age at the time of her far 
ther'^B journey to Borne, 14 at his return in the close of B. C. 
55, and had perhaps nearly completed her SQih year at her 
death in Sept. B. C. 30. Antony is said to have been first 
struck with her beauty when he accompanied Qabinius into 
Egypt at the close of 55. He afterwards saw her at Bome : 
for Gleopatra was at Bome inB.G.44at the time of the death 
of Gteaar, and fled from thenoe afi«r that event. The remain- 
ing daughter of Auletes, the unfortunate Arsinoe, may be de- 
scribed in the reign of her sister Cleopatra. 

PUA&ay Auletes survived his restoration about S years and 
a half, and died in the beginning of May B. C. 51. 

Strabo observes of the Ptolemies that " aU after the third 
were corrupted by luxury and governed ill; but that the worst 
of all were the fourth Ptolemy (Philopator), the seventh (Phy- 
scon), and the last, Auletes." 
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10 Cleopatra, the last of the Lagidse, was in her 18th year 
when she succeeded her father. For the first 4 yean ahe 
reigned jointly with her brother Ptolemy, till Ptolemy was 
sliua by Gteaar in the Alexandrian war after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Her younger brother, a second Ptolemy, was thea 
asaooiated with her in the throne by Cssar and reigned 4 
other years. But this Pt<^emy being slain in the 4th year U 
his reign and the Sth year of Cleopatra, from that period 
Cleopatra reigned alone. In the 1 6Ui year of her ragn B. C. 
36 she acquired Chalois, which was given her by Antony, and 
held Chalois with Egypt for the remaining 7 years, till her 
death in September B.C. SO, 2ly5" after the death of her 
father. 

Cleopatra murdered her younger brother Ptolemy and hi^ 
water Arnnoe. The young Ptolemy was destroyed by poison, 
Arunoe by means of Antony. Armnoe had been led in tii- 
umph by Cffisar in B. C. 45 and afterwards dismissed. Her 
rank, her youth, and her misfortunes excited the compassion 
of the Roman people, who were offended at the speotade of 
Arsinoe exhibited at the triumph. But that pity which ahe 
obtained from the Bioman populace she did not receive from 
her sister Cleopatra, who caused her to be assassinated in 
B.C. 41. 

The connexion of Cleopatra with Antony commenced in 41 
otter the battle of Fhilippi, when Antony was a little mora 
than 40 years of age. Cleopatra herself was 28. The death of 
Cleopatra in September B. C. SO was in the first month of the 
719th year of Nabonassar, and this year is com(Mited in the 
Aatronomical Canon as the first year of Augnstus. The reign 
of Cleopatra is expressed in the Canon by the years N. E. 697 
— 718 both inclnsiTe. Augustus gained the fleet of AiitcKty 
on the Ist of August B. C. 30 and entered Alexandria on the 
29th of the same month. The death of Cleopatra followed 
the occupation of Alexandria. 

The first series of dates in the following table represeDls 
the numbers of the Aatroaomical Canon, the second gives the 
true acoesaions, with the conumerai; years. 
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Nor. 10 &.C. 317- Alexander Kgat fa 

Not. 7B.C. 305. Pud. I Lon f. (lut 20) 20 

Nov. 2 B. C. 385. PtoL II Pbibddphus 38 464 

Oct.24B.C. 247. Ptol. Ill EvergMei 

Oct 17B.C. 222. PtoL IV Phik^tor 17 627 

Oat. 13B.C. 90G. Ptol. V Epii^uuw* 24 M4 

his marria^ with CleopUn 
Oct. 7 B.C. 181. Pud. VI"'" 



PtoL Enrg. joint idgn 

Ptol. Everg. king of Cfrene - . 



Sept. 28B.C. 146. T 



Pbywon fliei to Cjfnia 

Death of Phftcon, 54th current 

'. Ptol.VmSoterII(36l'6*} 36 «3j 

Plol. Soler and Cleopatra 

Alexander in Cypnu 

Alexander and Cleopatra 



SiS',:: 


...114.3 
..,133.4 










149.4 



35 (24) IBa2 
168.3 

36 1 (3ft) 15a 3 

,51 16 (40) 163.3 
64 39 (53) 165.3 
Sa.Cltep. Al. 



tl 1 (8) 168.8 
38 38 18 (36) 178. 3 



Death ttfSoter 

Cleapatn»" 1 

Aleiandv II IBd J ' 
PtoL IX IKonnnt .. 
(Alexander III) 
Death of A' ' ' 



2» (1) 19(36)173.4 
36 (8) 174.3 

6*174.3 

174.4 



Ptol. Auletea soei tc 
nyphmaaod Ben 
Bersnice alone 



Anletet reitored by Ctablnini. . 

Death of Auletea 

Cleopatia (81« 5") 

Clei^atn and Pti^n; 



Death of Ptolmy 

Cleopatra meett Antony. . 

Hurdcrof ArrinoB 

Cleopatra in Syria 





p 

39 . 


1 
2 
3 
(*) 


181.2 






I 

4 

6 

8 

11 . 
11 . 
6 






4 ... 


183.1 














1.... 





66 Antomn 
61 Hay 
51 Hay 
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§ 5 Ctbene. 
The foondation of Gjreiw by Batttu in B. C. 631 has been 
described under that year. From the fouadatioQ in 631 the 
kings who reined in 200 yean were these. 

1 BattiLB IB. 0.631. 

2 ArcesilauB IB.O. 59). 

S Battos n Felix B. 0. 575. 

4 Aroesilaiu II. 

5 BattiLB III Olaudoa. 

C AroeailauB III, son of Battos III and of Pheretime, 
reifpied in the time of Gambyses B. 0. 525, and was 
shun in the reign of Darius Hystaspis. 

7 Battus IV Puloher. 

S Arcesilaus IV, Pythian victor in 466, 460. He died in 
431. 

Battus a sm of the last Arcesilaus withdrew or was driven 
from Gyrene, and a demooratical government was established. 
He withdrew to Hesperis, and died there. 

The Cyrenseans held their repuhhcan independenoe for 1 10 
years, to the time of Ptolemy sod of Lagus. During that 
period, aooording to Strabo, they had many eminent citizens 
who were able to defend their libertiea, and to make a valiant 
stand agiunst the barbarous tribes who lay beyond thran. 
During this period it was that Aristotle composed a treatise 
on the Gyrentean constJlnUon. The Gyreneeans in B. C. 400 
were disturbed by a political sedition. In 332 they made a 
treaty with Alexander when he visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Their war with Thimbron in 322 led to their sub- 
jection by Ophelias the general of Ptolemy Soter in B. C. 321. 

The Ptolemies ruled Uiis territory for 225 years from B. 0. 
321 to 96; a period which included Magas and Ptolemy 
Apion. Magas, the half-brother of Ptolemy Philadelphua, 
reigned in Gyrene 50 years, and his dominions on the eastern 
eoast included Panetonium, about 198 English miles west of 
Alexandria. Apion, an illegitimate son of Euergetea II, was 
appointed by his lather to reign at Gyrene, and reigned there 
from the death of Euergetes II in B. 0. 117 till his owa death 
in 96, when he bequeathed Oyrene to the Bmnan people. 
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Aboot 30 yean afterwarda in B. C. 65 his kingdom was 
finally reduced to a Ronum provinoe. 

The five cities of the Pentapolia are Cyrew itself, Jpolkma, 
Bora, Haperit or Betvniee, Tatuhira or Artinoe. 

1 Cyrme, celebrated for the fertility of its soil and for its 
ezoeUent breed of horses, stood on an elevated position, 1 1 
miles or 80 stadia Irom the sea, from whence it was visible. 
The uty is built on the edge of a range of hills about SOO feet 
above a fine sweep of table land which forms the summit of a 
lower chain to which there is a descent by a series of terraces. 
The eleva^oD of the lower ohtun may be estimated at 1000 
feet; so that Gyrene stands about 1800 feet above the level of 
the sea, of which it conunands an extensive view ovw that 
table land, which extends east and west as for as the eye can 
reaoh, atretohes about 5 miles to the northward, and then 
descends abruptly to the sea. Already in A. D. 3C3 Oyrene 
had iailen into decay. Syneeius in A. D. 399, about the 
1030th year of the city, addressing the emperor Aroadios la- 

- ments its decline. 

The position of Cyrene is in north latitude 32° 49' 38", 
east long. 21" 49' 5". 

2 ApoUonia. The port of CjTene. It stands in lat. 32° 64' 
53" long. 21*' 55' 57"i at the bottom of an open bay, close to 
the sea, upon a narrow slip of elevated ground. The lengtJi 
of the present town is nearly 3000 English feet; the breadth 
scarcely more than 500. 

At a promontory 15 miles east of ApoUonia, and 14 from 
Oyrene, &om whence it is visible, two ranges of mountains oom- 
mence which extend to the westward. One of these along the 
coast forms the southern boundary of a plain which lies be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. The other range rises above 
those mooutaing and behind them, and diverges fix>m them. 
The plain at the foot of the ridge is a mUe or a mile and a 
half in breadth, and reaches westward to Ptolemais 68 geo- 
graphical miles from that promontory. Upon this plain Apol- 
Ionia was built about 53 geographical miles to the east of 
Ftolemaifl. ApoUonia was founded by Gyrene, from which 
according to Strabo it was distant 80 stadia. 

S Baret was founded in the reign of Arcesilaus II the 
fourth king. It was placed 1 1 Roman miles or 100 stadia 
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from the port. In the early period Baroe waa the next dty 
ia importance to Cyrene, and had kings of its own. This <nty, 
about 46 geographical miles direct distance we«t by sontb 
of Cyrene, stood like Cyrene in an elevated position upon 
table land on the top of the monntains which rise to the south 
of the port, afterwards Ptolemais, which is placed with respect 
to Barce as Apollonia with respect to Cyrene, at the foot irf 
the mountains on the plain which lies between those moon- 
taina and the sea. Ptolemais is built on a beautiful pl^o 
sloping down from the mouataina to the sea, and seems to 
have occupied a square mile of ground. The positioa of 
Ptolemais is in latitude 32" 42' 12" long. 20° 55' 8". Baroe 
itself was called Ptolem^a ; for Ptolemais being a Sonrishing 
seaport gradually withdrew the inhabitants from Barce. 

4 Heaperit or Hesperidea, afterwards oalled Bermiee, in lat. 
32» C 54" long. 20° 3', stood near the sea on the western 
coast in a beautiful and fertile plain which is thickly covered 
with wood and flowering shrubs, and atretdies from the sea 
to the foot of the mountains which pervade the region of the 
Pentapolis in the north. The sides of the mountains are also 
thickly clothed with wood, chiefiy pine of varions kinds. This 
plain in length from Hesperis to Ptolemais is 57 Q- miles. 
Between Hesperis and the mountains it is 14 G. miles in 
breadth, but beoomes narrower in every mile of the progresa 
to Ftoluuais, where its breadth is no more than a mile or a 
mile and a half, equal to the breadth of the plain on the 
northern coast. At 31 miles from Hesperis the plain is 
already reduced to seven miles in width. This city reo^ved 
the name of Berenice after Berenice the daughter of Magas 
and wife of the third Ptolemy. 

5 Tauchira or Araiitoe, in lat. 32° 3 1' 44" long. 20° 34' 10", 
is atuated close to the sea 38 miles from Hesperis aad 18 
geographical miles from Ftolemus. In this part of the plain 
Uie sea is about four miles from the mountains. Taachira 
belonged to the territory of Barce. Its name Arsinoe was do- 
rived from Arranoe the sister and the wife of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phua. This city however bears ita ancient name Tenohira io 
Synesius, and the name is preserved in the (nWK%uir of Hie- 
rocles, where these towns are enumerated; Sanua (a later 
tq>pdIation of Apollonia), Oyrene, Ptol«mai», TmcMto, Adn- 
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one, Beronice. Adriane is named m the Itinerary of Anto- 
niniis between Berenice and Tauobira : 

M.P, 

Seronicem ■ — 

Adriatte 28 

TeitcAiram 18 

Ptolemaidem 26 

Ptolemy gives tbe poEutions on the coast: "The promontory 
Boreum, wbere tbe Syrtis terminates. — OF the Pentapolis. 
Berenice or Hesperides. Mouth of the river Latbon. Arsinoe 
or Teuohira. Ptolemais. — Apollonia the seaport of the Cyre- 
nteans. — The harbour Naustathmus. — ihe promontory Zepby- 
rium. Demis." He £xes the limits of the Cyren^o territory. 
" It is bounded on the west by the great Syrtis and Africa at 
the altars of tbe Pbibeni, on tbe north by the Libyan sea as 
far as the city Damis." Dema, the ancient Damis, on the 
eastern coast, is in lat. S2° 46' 18" long. 22° 40' 48" and is 
situated on a low point of land running out from the foot of 
a range of barren mountains distant about a mile from the 
coast. 

Scylax, who described Cyrene before the Ptolemaic period, 
gives the distances along tbe coaat irom Egypt, reckoning 
from the east, and names the Gherronesi Haliades, a har- 
bour within the territory of Cyrene- He adds " The distance 
through the middle of the country from Oherrouesus to Hespe- 
rides is about 2500 stadia." Proceeding westwards, he reckons 
" Aphrodisias an island with a harbour, Naustathmus one 
day's sail (500 stadia) fh>m CherroneBUs. From Naustathmus 
to the port of Oyrene 1 00 stadia. From the port to Cyrene 
80 stadia. From the port of Oyrene to the port near Barce 
500, Barce being distant 100 stadia from the sea. From the 
port near Barce to tbe Hesperides 620 stadia." He oon- 
cludee " From the Gherronesi Haliadum to Hesperides the 
country belongs partly to the Oyrenssans and partly to the 
Barofeans.'" 

Pliny beginning from tbe west marks the distances in Bomao 
miles : " Berenice is distant from Leptis 885 miles. From 
Berenice to Arsinoe or Teuchira 43. From thence to Pto- 
lemais the ancient Barce 22 miles. Then the promontory 
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Phj-ciu. From Phyou8 to ApoUonia 24, to CherroDesoB 88. 
From OhflrronesiiB to Oatabathmos 216 miles." 

The limits of this territory are varioudy asngned. The 
western limit ia Pliny is at Borion which in the Itinwaiy irf An- 
(oninuB is 126 Roman miles to the south of Berenioe. Sallost 
Polybios and Ptol^ny place tiie western limit at the altars 
of tjie Pbilseni which are placed in the most southern point (^ 
the Great Syrtis, in lat. SC IS* long. 19° 18' S3", a poiot by 
the coast 135 geographical miles sonth of Berenioe. Strabo 
reckoning from the westward assigns the tower of Enphrantns, 
many miles to the west of the altars, as the boundary. The 
Hmit on the east is in Pt<demy at Dsrois, in Sallurt Strabo 
uid Pliny at the greater or western Catabathmus, 86 Roman 
miles io Pliny west of Panetoninm. From Apollonia Uiere- 
fore to the south east the distances are thus laid down by 
Pliny in Roman miles. 

Apollonia to Cherronesus 88 

Oherroncsus to Catabathmus ... 216 
Catabathmus to FaTEetonium ... 86 

890 

Apollonia is in Scylax 600 stadia from Cherronesos and 
according to Strabo 3100 stadia from Panetoninm, which he 
places 900 stadia to the east of Catabathmus. 

Aooording to accurate modem maps these are the distances 
in geographical miles along the circuit of the coast from the 
altars of the Fhilfem on the west to Parsetonium the extreme 
point on the east. 

From the an7 to Berenioe 135 

Berenice to Tauchira 88 

Tauchira to Ftolemais 18 

Ptolemais to Apollonia 53 

Apollonia to Damis 43 

Darnis to CherronesuB 51 

208 

Cherronesos to Catabathmus ... (188) 
Catabathmus to PaTtetonium ... (80) 



From the otw to Paretontum 606 
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The portion of Oatabathmiu ia not oertain. But we EuUDtne 
it to be 80 geographical miles west of Panetonium (which 
divides the space into 1S8 x 80) upon a compariaoii of Pliny 
with Strabo. 

A line drawn &cm the altars of the Philffioi to a point on 
the coast 60 geographical miles west of Panetonium, the point 
assumed as the position of Catabathmus, is eqnal to 410 
English miles, and the area contained between that line and 
tlie sea is eqnal to 3fi,681 square En^ish miles. But the line 
described by Scylax from Hesperis to Gherronesas, and esti- 
mated at 2500 stadia, is only eqnal to 209 English miles, and 
the space enclosed between this line and the sea, containing 
the more immediate territory of the Pentapolis, is only 5384 
square miles. 

The miles which hare been expressed in this aoeoont are 
the Oeographical of 60 to a degree, the Roman of 75.3100 to 
a decree, and the English of 69.1000 to a degree. They may 
be thus given in English feet. 

HilM EngUibftet 

Roman 4844 

English statute 6280 

Geographical 6080-,*^ 

Capt^n Beeohey in 1821 found only three of the ancient 
names among the cities of the Pentapolis, Ptolmaeta, TauchWa, 
Gyrene. He could not trace the appellation Bermice, now 
Benffozi. The name Barca lb now applied not to a city but 
to a district. 

§ 6 EiNOS OF PsRGAUua. 

1 

I Fhiletnrxu EumooM AttBln* 

Attahul 



I 1 1 1 

AttaliuII PUIatMnw AilunMU 



1 Phila<Brut, a native of the little town of Ticium in Pontus, 
was entrusted by Lysimaohus with the oare of the fortress of 
Pei^amoB, which he held for 20 years. He is stud to have 
lived to the age of 80. 
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2 EmnenM I the nephew of Fhiletsrus, the eon of hia 
brother Eumenes, suoceeded in the govertunent and reigned 
22 yeara. He had war with Antioohua Soter, whom be over- 
threw in a battle near Sardia. 

S Attaha I, another nephew of Fhilettenu, the son of bii 
younger brother Attains, succeeded Eumenes I, reigned 44 
years, and died at the age of "Ji in the oonsulafaip of Comeliua 
and MiQuoiuB B. G. 197. 

Computing this reign at 44 years, we aaoeod from his death 
in 197 to his aocesdon towards the close of 241, which places 
the beginning of Philetierus, 42 years before, in B. C- 28M, 
and the begioning of Eumenes 1 towards the close of 26S, 
about 15 months before the death of Antiochus Soter, with 
whom he was engaged in war. 

In the time of Seleucus Oerannus about 225 Attains had 
extended his authority over the whole of Asia Minor west of 
Mount Taurus. But in 221, soon after the death of Seleuous, 
he received a check from Aoheeus, who confined him within 
the limits of Pei;gamus itself. In the course of this war with 
Aduens he recovered ^olia in 218 by the help of his Qollic 
auxiliaries, and in 216 formed an aUiance with Antiochus. 

Some years afterwards Attalus was the ally of the Bomans 
and ^tolians against Philip and the Acheeans. His territories 
were ravaged by Philip in an expedition of B. 0. 201. In the 
year 200 Attalua was in Greece. After the campaign of 199, 
in which he assisted the consul Sulpicius, he vnthdrew to Ana. 
But in 196 he was again in Greece, and at the close of the 
campaign wintered at ^gina. In a council of the Boeotians 
in the spring of 197 Attalus, who opened the proceedings, 
was suddenly seized with illness in the midst of his dieoonrse, 
and fainted. He was borne to Asia by sea, and died a few 
months afterwards. 

4 Eummee II, the eldest of the four sons of Attalus, sao- 
oeeded his father in 197 ^^d reigned 36 years. His accessioo 
is determined by the death of his predecessor to the autumn 
of B. C. 197 ; he was succeeded by his brother Attalus II in 
159. 

The new king son of Attalus is mentioned by Livy in 196, 
before the Isthmian games, which agrees with his accession 
in the preceding autumn. He ts ia Peloponnesus with Quinc- 
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taoBiQ B.C. 195. In 191 towards the autumn Enmenee and 
the BomauB engaged the fieet of Antioohus. Ho receiTod 
from the Bomana large oooessions of territory at the oom- 
pletion of the treaty with Antioohoa in 166. About the 
«ame time he agreed to a marriage with the daughter of 
Ariarathee king of Cappodooia. 

EumeneB was engaged in a war with Prusiaa king of Bithy- 
oia, which may be referred to the year 164. In 183, with 
AriaraUies for his ally, be carried on war agtunat Phamaoes 
king of Pontus. Peaoe was conduded in 179. 

An attempt was made by Perseus king of Macedonia in 
172 to assassinate Eumenea at Delphi. When the consul 
LioiniuB was in Thessaly in the autumn of the year following, 
he was joined by Eumenes and Attalus. 

In the third year of the Macedonian war B. C. 169 Eume- 
nes secretly corresponded witli Perseus, which lost him the 
favour of the Bomans, and at the close of 167 he was pre- 
vented from entering Borne. Already in the some year his 
brother Attalua had been sent to Bome, and had been secretly 
encouraged with hopes of the kingdom for himself. He had 
the prudence or the virtue to resist the temptation. Eumenes 
at this time was pressed by a war with the Gauls, in which 
he was ultimately suecessful. 

A few years afterwords, Eumenes sends his brothers Atta- 
ins and Athenteus to Bome. In the beginning of 1 60 Attalus 
is sent agun, and is received with favour. The death of 
Eumenes may be placed in the following year. Eumenes 
according to PoIybiuB displayed many eminent qualities, and 
left his kingdom much more powerful and flourishing than he 
found it. 

5 jittalut I J Philadslphut, the younger brother of Eumenes, 
was past 60 at his accession, for he reigned 21 years and 
lived 82. 

One of the first acts of his reign was to restore Ariarathes 
to his kingdom. In 156 he was engaged in war with Frunas. 
Polybiaa mwitions a victory of Fnisias and an attack upon 
. Pergamus, and the mission of Athenseus to Bome by Attains 
with the Boman ambassador Lentulns, who was heard by the 
senate early in the year in which A. Postumius was preetor. 
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about Moroh B. C. 1 55 ; Triiioh determinea the first oampa^ 
of this war to 156. 

The ambaBssdora who were sent in 155 retani in the winter 
before the oonmlship of Opunins B. 0. 1 54 to relate that Pni- 
sias was still hostile ; and ten other ambaasador* are imme- 
diately despatohed to compel him to a peace. 

The aeeond eampaign may be placed in 155, whm Pnunaa 
gained an advantage by perfidy. While Attains is engaged 
in new preparations at the close of 155 for a third campaign, 
the ten ambassadors arrive. Pnisias still reftued to comply, 
and of the ten ambassadors some hastened bach to Borne to 
announce the state of a&irs, others proceeded to Ionia. At 
the same time Athennns with the fleet of Attdns suling to 
the Hellespont made a desoent upon the towns which acknow- 
ledged Frusias. These transactions belong to the sommer 
of 154, in which year the war would be ooneluded. 

Five years afterwards, in the year H9, Attains assisted 
Nioomedes sgiunst his father Pnisias. 

6 Attaint III Philonutor, after a reign of 5 years, be- 
queathed his kingdom to the Roman people. He died while 
Tiberius Oraoohus was tribune in B. C. 133. The death of 
Attains III in 133 places his aooeasion in 138, and the aooe»- 
sioD of bis predecessor in 15!). 

When Attalua II was at Borne in B. C. 167* this son of 
Eumenes had not yet been acknowledged. He was brongbt 
to fiome during the reign of his nnole, and was presented to 
the senate at the same time as Alexander Balas, oonseqnenUy 
in the be^nntng of 152, about seven years after the death of 
his father. Justin and DJodorus describe the extravagant 
conduct of Attains III. After his death Aristonious claimed 
the kingdom and maintained a war of three years irith the 
Bomaus. He was captured and put to death in 129. Fran 
the first year of Philettema in B. G. 283 to the capture of 
AristtHticoB was a space of 154 years. 
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§ 7 KlNGB OP SiTHTNIA. 

Bold 

„l 



ZtpMK 



I r 

t Nkxnedeil ZjrbcMw ;tthu jHn* 

A ProiiH ZiclM L]wuln Tlbotv 

6 Fiuiu x*''^' 

7 Pnuiu caniTii 

8 Nicomedci Epti^uuui fiUui lua-iSoBS 

9 NiooniedM Philopator Socnlca 

y. B.C. 

1 Dydalsna 

2 Boteiras 

3 Bas 50 376 

4 ZipoBtes 48 326 

5 Nieomedefl I 278 

6 Zieloa 

7 Pruaa8lx«Wi (48) [228] 

8 Prufflaa II ftvOTfyrfi (31) [180] 

9 Nicomedes n Epiphftnes 58 149 

10 Nioomedes III Philopator 16 91 

Dj/dalau, BoUirat, Bat. The city of Astaflue in Bithynia 
mm ori^Dally founded by the Megarians in the 17tb Olym- 
piad B. C. 712- ^<s city after Tarions fortunes was in a 
flourishing condition in the rei^ of Dydalans, whose reign is 
determined by the time of his snocesBora to abont the period 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

4 Z^yeteg. In a reign of 48 yean be carried on war buo- 
cewfiilly against the generals of Lysimachog, and against An- 
tiochua TheuB the son of Seleacna, who b^an to reign in 260. 
Zipcetes in B.O. 315 made war upon Astacus and Ohaloedon. 
He lived 76 years and left four sons. 

5 Ifieomedea I the eldest son of Zipcetes began to ragn 
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afler the death of Selenons Jan. B. C. 280, and before the 
passage of the Gauls into Asia in the spring of 277> The 
Gauls were called into Asia by Nioomedes in the beginning 
of his reign. By their tad he conquered his brother Zyboetes 
who held a part of Bithynia. 

Nicomedes by his queen Ditizele had three children, Zielaa, 
Frunas, and Lysandra. He had a second wife Etazeta, who 
DUTviTed him, and by whom he left children in minority at 
the time of hia death, whom he destined to succeed him id 
preference to his eldest son Zielas. 

6 Zidat recovered his inheritance with difficulty after the 
death of his father Nioomedes. One of the half brothers of 
Zielas was TibceteSj who resided in Macedonia in the reign 
of bis nephew Pnisias, and was brought forward by the By- 
zantines in their war mth Pmsias in 221. Zielas was slain 
by the Gauls at a banquet, about the year 228. 

7 Prvnaa I son of Zielas was in the throne according to 
Polybius before the death of Sdeucus CalliniouB, who died in 
226 ; and we may place the accession of Pmsias at 226. In 
216 he defeated the Gauls in a great battle. In 207 h^ in- 
vaded the territories of Attalus I. He was indaded in the 
treaty with Philip in 205, and in 203 waa asaiated by Philip 
in the aoquicdtion of Oiua, which he afterwards named Fmnas. 
Myrlaa was also acquired by the aid of Philip. 

At the siege of Heraolea Pmsias, while mounting the 
scaling ladder, had his leg broken by a stone from the walla. 
This accident saved the city, and gave to Pmsias the snmame 
of \ia\6s. 

He was still reigning in IM at the time of the war betwe«i 
Antiochus and the Bomans, and with him Hannibal took 
refuge ; which extends the rdgn of Pmsias I to B, 0. 1 83. 

8 Prariiu II probably succeeded his father between B. O. 
183 and B.C. 179. The two reigns of Pmsias I and Pm- 
sias 11 ocoQpied abont 79 years, B.C. 228 — 150. Of this 
apace about 48 years might belong to the elder Pmsias, and 
3 1 to the yonnger. 

Prusiaa II married the sister of Perseus king of Macedonia. 
After the defeat of Perseus Prusias and his son Nioomedea 
Tuited Borne in 167 for 30 days, when the meanness of hia 
eondoct and his base flattery of the Romans is renuu'ked by 
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PolybioB. The death of Fruda« and the aDCoessioii of Nioo- 
medea may be awigned to B. C. 149. He was altua by his 
own son Nioomedes, with the assistaDoe of Attalus king of 
Pergamus. 

9 Niwrntdet II Epij^oiut. His father Pnioaa designed to 
put him to death io order to secure the mooeesion to another 
■on. But Nicomedea witieipated bim, dew his father, and 
obtMned the kingdom for himself. The death of Nicomedes II 
may be placed in B. G. 91, which extends his reign to 58 
years : and as he had visited Borne with his father in 167, 
76 years before his own death, it appears that he lired to a 
very advanced age. 

The forces of Nioomedes were employed in the war of the 
Bomans with Aristonicns in 131. To Nicomedes II Marias 
sent for soceonrs during the Cimbrian war about the year 103. 

10 Nicomedtt III PAilopa^ upon the death of his father 
was expelled from Bithynia by Mithridates, and hia younger 
brother Socrates substituted in his stead. But Nicomedes 
was restored by the Bomans in B. 0. 90. The usurper So- 
crates was put to death by Mithridates himself. 

Nioomedes was agun expelled by Mithridates in the be- 
ginning of the Mithridatio war in 88. Bestored at the peace 
in 84. Nicomedes died in the consulship of LucuUus and 
Gotta, in the beginning of B. G. 74 in the 17th year current 
of hia retgn. The dynasty ended with this third Nioomedes, 
grandson of Pmsias VenattMr. 

4 8 Kings or Pontdb. 

1 Ariobarzanes I y; B. C. 
S Mithridates I 

3 Ariobarzanes II 26 3«3 

4 Mithridates II icr&mit 3S 337 

5 Mithridates II! S6 302 

6 Ariobarzanes III -~ 266 

7 Mithridates IV — [240] 

8 PhaniBceB I — [190] 

9 Mithridates V Evergetes — [1S6] 

10 Mithridates VI Eopotor 57 120 

U PhamacwII 16 63 

The deaoent of this dynasty from one of the seven ohie& 
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who overthrew (he Magi in B. 0. 521 is reoorded by T<AjhiaB, 
by Flonia Diodoms and Appian. 

1 . 2 Ariobarzanm I MitAridtUe* I are mentioned by Xeno- 
phoD and by Aristotle. 

3 Ariobareanet II. Hia gOTemment of 26 years ending in 
B. C. S37 IB marked by Diodorus. He engaged in rebellion 
against Artaxerxes in 362. Mithridates therefore, upon whose 
death Ariobarzaoes ancoeeded in 363, is the Mithridates of 
Xenophon, with whom he would be oontemporary. Ariobar- 
zanes II is mentioned by Demosthenes in 352 and SSI, and 
by NepoB in hia account of Datames. 

4 Mithridatm II the successor of Ariobarzanee II died in 
B. 0. 302. He was slain by Antigonus afW a reign of 36 
years in the winter of the archon Nicocles, the 35th arohon 
from Phrynichns, in whose year he had begui to reign ; and 
we may determine hia accession to the close of B. 0. 337 and 
his death to the close of 302. 

This Mithridates ciraumTented Datames, and served under 
Eumenes against Antigonus in 315. Mithridates II or xrlim}! 
lived 84 years. 

5 MitAridalM III succeeded hia father in the close of 302, 
and the 36 years ascribed to him by Diodorus teiminate in 
266. He is acknowledged as king in 261 by Memnon. 

6 Arioharzanet III began to reign in 266, to which year 
Diodorus determines the death of hie predecessor. We ooUect 
from a narrative in Memnon that Ariobarzanes, who b^an 
to reign in 266, and who was contemporary with Eumenes I 
and Nicomedes I, was the son of Mithridates III and grand- 
son of Mithridates ktIWt};, 

7 MtthridaUt IV, who suooeeded his father Ariobarzanes HI, 
was a minor at bis accession, and yet bis daughter Laodioe 
was married to Antioohua in 222. We may therefore place 
faia aooessioii at least 18 or 20 years before the marriage of 
hia daughter, which would fix the be^nning of his reign at 
240 or 242. Ariobarzanes then, the grandson of Mithridates 
KTOmjs, reigned about 25 years, and left a aon in minority 
about B. G. 240. 

Another daughter of Mithridates, alao named Laodice, was 
married to Achfeus, who fell into the handa of Antiochus in 
214, and who is mentioned by Potybius at the year 218, whoi 
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hw marriBge is noUoed as a past transaction. Laodice there- 
fore was probably not much younger than the wife of Antio- 
^us, and Mithridates mi^t have two daughters marriageable 
in 222. 

This king made war apon Sinope in the year 220. He 
joined the oUier kings, Selenooa Callinicns Frusiaa I Attains 
and AntigonuB Doson, in presents to the Rhodians to repair 
tiieir losses in the earthquake. This must have occurred 
between 229 and 226. Mithridates IV, who was a minor at 
his aooesnoD, t^peors to have reigned about 50 years. 

8 Pkamacea I was the son of Mithridates lY and the grand- 
fother of Mithridates Eupator, who attests them both by 
naming proeno mo MithndaU, and ovum tvum Phamaean. 
Phamaoes conquered Sinope in 183. He was therefore already 
king before that date. His war with Enmenes II was in 18S 
— 179. Phamaces is noticed by Polybins at the year 170. 

9 Mit&ridatet V Ewrgeta the son of Phamaoee was in the 
throne before 155, when he assisted Fmsias against Attains. 
In 131 he was the ally of the Romans, and for his service in 
the war agfunst Aristonious received Phrygia as a reoompence. 
He was again the ally of the Romans in the third Punic war 
B. 0. 149—146. He was slain at Sinope in B. C. 120, 35 
years after the first mention of him in the fragment of Poly- 
bius. The two reigns of Phamaoes and Mithridates V might 
occupy 70 years, B. 0. 190 — 120. 

10 MithridcOea VI Eupator, the grandson of Phamaces and 
the son of Mithridates V, began the war with the R<Hnans in 
B.C. 88 in the 173rd Olympiad. He agreed to a peace in 84; 
but in the consolship of Lucullus and Cotta B. C. 74 the war 
was renewed, and Mithridates at the close of 72 was driven 
into Annenia. Cicero remarks that the year 66 was the 23rd 
from the beginning of the war. Mithridates died in 63 in the 
year of Catiline's conspiracy. According to Appian he died at 
the age of 66 or 69, after a reign of 57 years. Strabo, who 
makes him eleven at his acoesaon, agrees in this account of 
his age. Memnon reckons him 13 at his accession. Justin 
implies that he passed 7 years in minority, and assumed the 
goveroment in the 8th year of his reign. According to Pliny 
he reigned 56 years, according to Entropius 60 years. 

The computation of CScero for the duration of the war is 
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exact, and to his death in B. 0. 63 woa a space of 26 jean 
from the oommencement of the war. The number was exag- 
gerated by the Roman writers. It was called 30 years by 
Pliny, 40 by Florus Entropius Appian and Augustine, 46 by 
Justin. The SO yeara might be computed from the auBsion 
of Sulla iu B. 0. 92. See F. H. Ill p. 140, 446. 

1 1 Phamacei II procured the death of his father Mithri- 
dates VI, and received from Pompey in 63 the kingdom of 
BoBponta as a reward for his parricide. But during the civil 
war of Oicsar and Pompey he attempted to recover his paternal 
kingdom, and waa defeated by Gsesar in 4/, and slain after 
his escape to Bosporus. According to Appian he reigned 15 
years ; which were perhaps computed from the grant of Pom- 
pey, for Mithridatea died in B. C. 63 while Pompey was in 
Syria, and the riotory of Ceesar waa obtained in the end of 
May B. G. 47 in the 16th year from the death of Mithridatea. 
The reign of Phamaces, computed from the death of his 
&ther, was at the least 15 years and a half. 

Phamaces left a son named Darius, appointed king of 
Pontus by Antony in B. 0. 39. But Antony before B. 0. 36 
removed Darius and appointed Polemu in his stead. Asander, 
by whom Phamaces was slain, reigned or governed about SO 
years in Bosporus. He died a little before ^e visit of Agrippa 
to Asia in B.C. 16. 

Phamaces II, who waa defeated and slain in B. G. 47, was 
the 6th in descent (both extremes being iaclnded) frvm Mi- 
thridates jcrfimic, and the 10th fi«m Mithridatea I. 
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KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 
§ 9 KiNOB or Gappadocu. 






Ariutmw 



Arlantba I HolophBruM 

Ariarubdll ArfMi 

J I J 

AilMQiWB jUim Jlkut 

' idwiIII-!__ 
Aritnthe* 

OSmtonio* JKa Ariandm V~LMdke 



atJiLiJIMaijmmJiLiJt 



Ariantba AriandMfc 



1 Dabunes r- B.& 

3 Arianmes 

8 Ariarathes i ob. B. 0. 322 

4 Ariarathea II 815 

5 Ariamnes II 

6 Ariarathes III 

7 Ariarathes IV 68 220 

8 Ariarathea V Philopator 82 162 

9 Ariarathes VI (U) 180 

10 Ariobananes I SO 93 

11 Ariobarzaoes II 21 68 

12Amnth«iVII 6 4£t 

IS Arohelaas 50 86 

I. 2 Datamu. Aritamtti. According to Diodonu Datamea 
was the grandnon of Anaphas, one of the seven who dew 
Ma^ in B. 0. 621, and descended from the grand&ther of 
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the great Cyrus. Appian knows nothing of the kings o! Gmp- 
padocia before the time of Alexander. 

We have seen that northern Cappadocia or Pontos gra- 
dually became a powerful kingdom ander a race of prinoea 
who reigned there in hereditary anocession, and who traced 
their origin, like the kings of southern Ci4>padooia, to one at 
the seven Persian chiefs. Northern Cappadocia, or Pontiu, 
appears first to have assumed the character of an independent 
kingdom in the time of Mithridates Kri(rrrft : southern Cappa- 
docia in the time of Ariarathes, the successor of that Ariara- 
thes who was slain by Perdiccas. But nether these nor the 
kingdom of Bithynia could hare possessed any real power 
while the peninsula of Asia Minor (dt the control of Lysima- 
chus and Seleucus. Afber the death of these in the 124th 
Olympiad these provinees might acquire the stability and im- 
portance of independent monarchies. 

3 Ariarathet I, whose brother Holophonee attended OditM 
to Egypt in B. C. S50, was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Perdiccas, and put to death in 322 at the age of 82 yean. 

4 AriaraiieB II, the son of Holophcmes, rooorerod Cappa- 
docia after the death of Eumenes of Cardia B, C. 315, and 
was succeeded by Ariamnes the eldest of his three sons. 

5 Ariamnes II married his eldest son Ariarathes to Stra- 
tonice the daughter of Antiochus Theus. 

ti Ariaraihee III succeeded his father and left a son also 
named Ariarathes as his sucoessor. 

7 Ariarathes IV son of Ariarathes and Stratonice was a 
child at bis accession, which is fixed to about the year 220 by 
Polybius, who enumerates the kings at July B. 0. 220 01. 140. 1 
" Philip yet very young had just succeeded to the throne in 
Macedonia, Acfaseus ruled the country west of mount Taurus, 
Antiochus called the Great a short time before had suooeeded 
his brother Seleucus in Syria, and was still in eariy yoath. 
Meanwhile Ariarathes became king of Cappadocia, Ptolemy 
Philopator about the same time was king of Egypt, and Ly- 
ourguB not long after reigned at Lacedeemon." We may 
therefore place the accession of Ariarathes IV in 220. The 
three preoeding reigns occupy a spaoe of 95 years from the 
aooe8St<m of Ariarathes II after the death of Eumenes, or 102 
yMit, if oomputed from the death of Ariarathes I. 
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In B. C. 192 Ariarathea tnorried Aotiochis the dsoghter 
of Antioohtu the Great, and after this alliance joined him in 
the wax against the Romans. While Manliua is in Asia in 
188, he receives an embassy from Ariarathes, who is re- 
qnired to pay 600 talents as the condition of peace. At this 
time a daughter of Ariarathes is betrothed to Eumenes, by 
whose means he obtiuna more favourable terms, and is ad- 
mitted to alliance with the Romans, In 183 — 1^9 he was 
the ally of Eamenes against Phomaoes. 

Ariarathes IV received an embassy from Rome after the 
death of Antiocbns Epipbones. Polybius relates the particu- 
lars. Demetrius Soter applied Co the senate for leave to claim 
the kingdom of Syria, which the senate refused ; and an em- 
bassy was sent to Asia. Antioohus Epiphanes dies at the 
close of 6. 0. 164, which fixes that embassy to 163. Aria- 
radies therefore was still living in the middle of 163. The 
suooession of Ariarathes V, who sent ambassadors to Rome 
to renew the alliance with the republic, is the next fact re- 
oorded in the fragments of Polybius. He had succeeded while 
Lysias was still master of Antioch, who was slain by Deme- 
trius Soter in the autumn of 162, which carries back that 
embas^ to Rome (from whence it had returned before the 
oommunicatioD witii Lysias) to an earlier point in 162. These 
fflrcomstances determine the death of the father and the suo- 
' cession of the son to the winter of B. G. 16|- the winter of 
01. 154. 2, and Ariarathes IV reigned B. G. 220—163 both 
inclunve, about 56 years. 

8 Ariarathei V Philapator was among the allies who joined 
the ooDsnl Grassus in the war against Aristonicus. His death 
occurred in that war. But Crassus fell in B. G. ISO, to which 
year we may accordingly refer the death of Ariarathes V in tiit 
SSrd year current of his reign. 

Demetrius Soter revenged the rejection of his aUianoe by 
bringing forward Holophemes the supposititious son of Aria- 
rathes IV, and Ariarathes being driven from his kingdom took 
refuge with the Romans in the summer of 158, by whom he 
was restored. Demetrius was to have from Holophemes 1000 
talents tor this service. 

According to Appian the Romans appointed Ariarathes 
and Holophemes to reign together, and this joint government 
ce2 
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seenu to be ooDfinued by Polybius. It did not however lut 
long, sod Polybitis about tbe year 154 deacribes Ariaratbea 
oa sole king. 

Ariaratbes was the ally of Attalus in hia war against Pro- 
nas in 154, and hia son Demetriua oommanded the suoooors 
OD that occasion. 

9 AriaratheB F/the youngest son of Ariar&thes was a minor 
at hia accession ; for Laodioe, to secure the authority to her- 
self, destroyed five of her six sons by poison ; the youngest, 
who was yet a ohild, was rescued from the cruelty of his 
mother, and after she hod been put to death obtained the 
kingdom. If Demetrius, who had commanded an army in 
154, had been living at the death of his father in 130, he 
wonld have been at the least 40 years of age. It is not 
therefore probable that he was one of the sons of Laodioe, 
whose youngest son was at that time a child. 

Ariarathos VI married Laodice the sister of Mithridates 
Enpat<M-, and was murdered by Mitbridatm, who alao put to 
death Ariarathes the son of Laodice, whom he slew with hia 
own hand. But the Gappadooians revolt from Mithridates 
and appoint another Ariarathes, also a son of Ariarathes VI 
and Laodice, to the kingdom of his brother. But tlus young 
prince was overthrown in battle and expelled by Mithridatea, 
and died soon after of gnef and mortificatioa. Upon bis 
death the neighbouring king Nicomedes produced a claimant, 
whom he affirmed to be a third son of Laodice; and sent 
Laodioe herself to Borne as a witoess; while Mithridates 
with equal effrontery produced another pretender, whom he 
called a deeoendant of Ariarathes V. But the Bomaa senate, 
rejecting both, declared Faphlagonia and Cappadocia free and 
independent. 

In the two sons of Ariarathea VI the royal family was ex- 
tinct, and, aa the Cappodociana de«red a king, Arioborzanea 
was appointed by the direction of the Bomans about the 
year 93. The preceding events — Uie death of Ariarathes VI% 
the restoration of his son ; then, after a few months' interval, 
the warlike preparation and death of the young king, the 
advancement of his brother by the Cappadooiana, hia ex- 
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pnlnon by Mithridates, and his death soon after ; and lastly 
the reference of the question to Borne — these Huocessive oo- 
cnirencea mig^t occupy two or three years, which earry back 
the death of Ariarathes VI to about B. C 96, 34 years after 
the death of his father. And, as he snoceeded in his child- 
hood, and left aons who were at least nearly grown to man- 
hood, we cannot well assign a shorter period to his reign. 

10 Ariobansanei I is expelled by Mithridates and flies to 
Bome. He was restored to his kiDgdom by Sulla in 92. We 
may place the expulsion of Ariobarzanes and his flight to 
Bome in the preceding year 93, and this agrees with the 
time of Tigranes, who was the& reigning, and who hod been 
sent back from Parthia some time before. But Tigranes 
began to reign in the year 96. 

Ariobarzanes was expelled again in B. G. 86, and restored 
at the peace in 84. When Lucullus passed the Euphrates iq 
B. C. 6'9, Ariobarzanes is named again by Memnon. In the 
year 66 the kingdom of Ariobarzanes was again oocapied by 
Mithridates, He was restored by Pompey, and resigned the 
kingdom to his son. This resignation probably occurred 
while Pompey was in Syria before the death of Mithridates, 
and Ariobarzanes might reign about 30 years, from his ap- 
pointment in 93 to 64 inclusive. 

1 1 Ariobarzanes II Eateb«s. Cicero mentions " king Ario- 
barzanes" at the year 57, when Gabiniua after his consulship 
proceeded to the province of Syria ; and in 51 king Ariobar- 
zanes with his brother Ariarathes and the ancient fnends of 
his house oame to the camp of (Soero when proconsul of 
Cilicia. The brother Ariarathes was at Bome in B. 0. 45. 

Ariobarzanes supported Pompey against Oeesar, who for- 
gave htm and enlarged his territories. He was slain in 42 by 
Casrins ; he oonsequently reigned B. 0. 63 — 12 about 21 years. 

12 Artarathet VII succeeded Ariobarzanes II ; for Antony 
after the battle of Philippi in 42 communicated with Ariara- 
thes king of Cappadocia. He was the son of Ariobarzanes II 
(rather than the brother mentioned by Oicero) because, ao< 
cording to Strabo, the family of Ariobarzanes I, who was 
elected king in 93, rdgned for three generations. Ariarathes 
waa deposed and put to death by Antony in the consulship 
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of G«Uiiu and Nwra B. 0. 36, when be had reigned about 
6 yean. 

IS Areheiaut, who was appointed king by Antony in 36, 
was the grandson of Archelaus the general of Mithridatee in 
88. He reoeiTod an aooaesion of territory from Augustus in 
B. 0. 20 and reigned 50 years. Tiberius when at Rhodes had 
been ne^eoted by Archelans, and aftw his accession to the 
empire called the king of Cappadooia to Kome, brought 
charges against him before the senate, and the king oppressed 
with age and infirmities died soon after ; whether by a natu- 
ral death, or dain by order of Tiberius, is uncertain. Cappa- 
dooia was reduced to the fM-m of a province. Arohelaus 
began to reign U. 0. 718 B. 0. 36. His 50th year coincided 
with U. C. 768 A. D. 15, which was also the first year of Ti- 
berius. He appears to have been called to Home in A. I). 15 
and to have died in A. D. 17- 

§ 10 LCBTBA ROIIAMA. 

The first census of Roman citizens which belongs to the 
present period is that of B. C. 2S0. But it will bo expedient 
to begin with the census taken in B. 0. 293, on account of an 
apparent difference between Livy and the Capitoline Marbles. 

294 MtfftHo «t Segulo cou. Fast. Oapitolin. "The censors 
P. Cornelius Arvina C. Marcius Rutilus hold the 30th 
lustrum." Ijivy : " A lustrum was celebrated in that 
year [so. B. C. 293] by P. Cornelius Arvina 0. Maroius 
Rutilus the censors. — ^Xhese were the 26th from the 
first censors, and this was the 1 9th lustrum.'" It ap- 
pears from Livy that, although these oeosors entered 
upon their oensorship in B. C. 294, yet in this, as in 
some other instances, they numbered the citizens to- 
wards the close of their office, in the year of the fol- 
lowing consuls. Livy omits the first ten lustra which 
were held before the office of censor was appointed. 
The first lustrum of the first censors according to lAvj 
himself was the 11th, for the preceding oensos he 
calls the 10th. The 19th Instrum "from the first 
oensors" we may perhajps interpret the 19th euluave 
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<tf the tint; and the oumbers of Livy 11 + 19=30 

will agree with the Marbles. 

289 Vaierio et Ctedido. In this year a ceiuua was held, five 
years after the accesaioa of the former eensors to 
office ia B. G. 294. 

280 LtBvino «t Coruncanio. Cn. Domitiua is the first plebeian 
oensor ; and the narrative of the Epitomator of Livy 
describes this census after the first campaign with 
Pyrrhna in 280 and before the second in 279. We 
may therefore place the census of Domitius in the 
consulship of Lebvidus and Corunoaoius rather than in 
the year of the following consuls. The census was 
probably taken in the beginning of 279, towards the 
olo« of U. 0. Varr. 474. 

275 Curio II et ConuUo. G. Fabriciua Luscious Q. ^nulius 
Fapus censors. The account of the Epitomator of 
Livy will place this lustrum in the year of Curiua and 
Cornelius, five years from the former lustrum in the 
ocmsulship of Leevinus and Coruncaoius. We may 
refer this census to the beginning of B. G. 274. 

272 Papirio II et Carvilio II, Man. Curiua Dentatus L. 
Papirios Cursor censors. Sigonius ascribes to them 
the S4th lustrum. That four lustra were reckoned by 
the Gapitoline Marbles between B. G. 293, which was 
the 30th, and B. C. 264, which was the 35th, is mani- 
fest. Either therefore a census occurred here or in 
the time of those censors who preceded B. G. 280. In 
either case the interval would be irregular. In the 
present instance the censors Curius and Papirius are 
in office 3 years after their predecessors and 7 years 
before the 35th lustrum. 

265 Q. Fahio III L. Mamilio. Fasti Gapitolini : " The cen- 
sors Gn. Gomelius Blasio G. Maroius Hutilus II (who 
now received the name of Gensorinus) held the 35th 
lustrum."' The census may be perhaps referred to the 
banning of B. C. 264. 

256 Oalatino at Patercalo. Fasti Capitol. " The censor C. 
Cuitius son of Marcus grandson of Marcus" . . . The 
rest is obliterated. But the Marble here reoorded the 
S6th lustmm. 
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253 B^niUo et Simpronio. Fast. Oapitolin. " 0. Jmnns Pera 

the censor abdicated, L. Postumioa M^felloB died in 

Ids mApatr&aj." 
252 Gotta et Gmino. Fast. Capitol. " The oenson KT Vale- 
rius Maxioine Messalla F. Sempronius S<^iu held 

the 37th lustrom.'" 
247 CcboIm II et FaHo. Fast. Capitol. " The oenson A. 

AtSiiu CalatinuB A. Manlius Torqaatus Atticus hdd 

the 38tb lustrum.'" 
241 AfanUo «t CencM. Fast. Capitol. "The oeneors C. 

Aurelius son of XiUoios" . . . The rest is wanting. The 

numbers of tliis census are preserved bj Eosebius. 
236 Lentuio et Yaro. Fast. Cai»to]iQ. " The censors are 

L. Cornelius Leutulua Candinus Q. Latatiiu Ceroo. 

This last died m his magistracy." 
234 Pothimio et CarvQio. Fast. Capitolin. <* The omsOTs 

C. AtiliuB BulbuB A. FostamiuB Albinns held the 40th 

lustrum." 
2S I Mathene a Afaeone. Fast. GapttoL " The censors are 

T. Manlius Torquatus Q. Fulriua Flaoous, but being 

im^folarly appointed they abdicated." 
230 jSmilio et Jtmio. Fast. Capitolin. "The censors Q. 

Fabius Mazimus Verruoosus M. Sempronius Tndita- 

nns held the 4lBt tuatrum." 
225 ^mUio et Regulo. Fast. Capit<Jin. " The censors 0. 

Claudius Centho M. Junins Fera held the 42ad lustram." 
220 Vetttrw et Luiath. The censors L. ^mDius Papua C. 

Flaminios hold a lustrum. The sons of fireedmen (and 

therefore the grandsons of manumitted slaves), who 

had formerly been distributed among all the tribes, 

are collected into four tribes, the Esquiline, Palatine, 

Subarran and Gotline. 
214 q. Ftdno IVMaretUo III. M. Atilius Begulos and P. 

Furins Philus are created censors. The death of P. 

Furins prevented tlie Insirum (which would have been 

deferred till the seoond year, the bt^^nning of 213). 

M. Atilius abdicated his office. 
210 Ztmino et MareeUo IV. L. Vetmiaa Philo and P. Ua- 

nius CFasBOB the pontifex maximus are cenaon. But 

Veturitta died and Craasus abdicated. 

. „Gooj^lf 
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209 Fabio V Flaeeo IV. M. Coruelina Cethegiu P. Sem- 
pronias TuditanuB are created cenwirB. The census 
was taken in the following jear, towards the close of 
their office. 

204 Ctihoffo et TudUano. Fast. Capitol. "The censors M. 
LiviuB Salinator C. Claudius Nero held the 45th Ins- 
trum.'" Nero held the lustrum, and in the first year, 
before the oomitia for the ensuing consuls. As this 
lustmm was the 45th, and the census of B. 0. 225 the 
42nd, it is plain that two lustra occurred hetween in 
the Capitoline Marbles, which s^ree therefore with 
Livy, by whom tiiose two lustra are recorded. 

199 Lmtvh et ViUio. Fast. Cspitolin. " The censors P. 
Cornelius Soipio Afrioonus P. ^lius Psetus held the 
46th lustrum." 

194 Seipioiu II ei Sampnmio. Fast Gapitolia. " The cen- 
sors Sex. ^lius PetOB Catns C. Cornelius Cethegus 
hold the 47th lustmro." The census was not taken till 
the following year. Separate seats for the senators 
at the Roman games were appointed by these censors. 

189 ManMo et Ftdvio. Fast. Capitolin. "The censors T. 
Qninotius Flamininua M. Claudius Marcellus hold the 
48tb lustrum.'" These censors were created towards 
the close of this consulship, about the banning of 
B. C. 188. They held the lustrum early in tiie year of 
the following consuls, and we may refer the census to the 
end of March or beginning of April 188, a few months 
after the accesnon of the censors to their office. 

Duker expluns Uie deficiency of the numbers in the 
44th and 47th lustra (for which see the Table given 
bdow) by supposing that the citizens on service in the 
armies, who, according to Livy himself, vrete computed 
in the 45th lustrum, were not included in these. This 
ezplana^n may account for the numbers in the for- 
mer case but not in the latter. In B. C. 208, during 
tiie 44th lustrum, 21 legions were employed, two <^ 
which were stationed at Rome ; and, if the soldiers of 
19 l^ons were omitted in Uiat census, this omission 
would aooonnt for the difference between the numbers 
ID the 44th lustrum and the numbers in the 45th. 
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But in B. C. 193 it appears from Livy (who descsibes 
the forces of that year in Liguria and SpainJ that no 
great armiee were anployed ; and jet the numbers 
are less by 114,600 than they are found to be fire 
years afterwards. 

}&4 Pulchro gt lAcino. Fast. Capitolin. " The oensora L. 
Valerius Flacous M. Poroius Gate hold the 49th 
lustrum." 

179 ManHo et FulmQ. Fast. Capitolin. '^The oensora M. 
^milius Lepidua M. Fulrius Nobilior hold the 50th 
lustrum." Iliese censors were created in the begin- 
ning of this oomnilship towards the spring ofRG. 179. 
The lustrum was celebrated in 178, towards the close 
of this oensorship. 

174 Pottwaio et Mucio. Fast. Capitolin. " The oensora Q. 
Fulvius FlaocuB A. Postumiua Albinus hold the 51st 
lustrum.'" The censors were appointed in thia year, 
but the lustrum was in the year following, the year of 
Albinus and Popillius. 

169 Marcio et Capicnt. Fa«t. Capitolin, " The oeneors C. 
Gaudius Ful<^er Ti. Sempronius Graochus hold the 
52nd lustrum." The election of these ccnsora may be 
placed between March 15 and Ap. I B.C. 169. They 
held the cenaua in their laat month, about September 
B. 0. 168, and asked for an extension of their term to 
14 montha longer, which waa refused. 

164 Torquato et Catsio. Fast. Capitolin. "The censora L. 
.^milius Faullua Q. Maroius Phihppus hold the 53rd 
lustrum." 

159 Dolabella et Fuloio. Fast. Capitolin. " The censors P. 
Cornelius Soipio Naeica M. Popillius Lienaa hold the 
54th lustmm." 

154 Opimio ei A^no. Fast. Capitolin. " The cenaors M. Va- 
lerius Messalla C. Casnus Longinus hold the 55th 
lustrum." This lustrum was held in the year of Ful- 
vius and Anniue B. C. 153. 

147 Sdjnone et Ihiuo. Fast. CapitoUn. " [The omsorB L. 
Cornelius] Lentulus Lupus L. Mareiue [Oenaorinus] 
hold the 56tb lustrum." 

142 MMeUo et Fabio. Fast. Capitolin. " [The oeaaon P. Cor- 
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nelius S(»pio AfriojaDua ^milianiu [L. Mummiua 
Achaicua] hold the 57th lustrum." The lustracn waa 
held by the censors in the second year B. 0. 141. 

1S6 Furio «t Sarano. Fast. Capitolin " hold the 

58th lustrum." The names of the oenaors are supphod 
by Sigoaius from conjecture. The lustrum is preserved 
in the Epitomator of Livy. 

131 lAcinio et Valerio. Fa«t. Capitolin. "The censors Q. 
CEeciI[iuB MetelluB Mocedonious Q. Pompeius hold the 
59th lustrum,]" 

125 Eypiao «t Flaeeo. The censors are Gn. Serrilius Csepio 
and L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla. The census is in the 
Epitomator of Livy. 

[120] Between the 5Sth lustrum B. C. 1S6 and the (>3rd 
B. C. 108 four lustra oecessarily intervened in the 
Marbles. Three of these may be traced in Livy at 
130, 125, 114. Sigonius therefore from conjeeture sup- 
plies the cenaora who held the 6 let lustrum, and whom 
he places at B. 0. 120. 

115 .^miUo et Metdlo. The oenBors were L. Metellus and 
On. Domitius. The census is preserved in the Epitome 
of Livy, and may be placed in B. C. 114, within the 
last six months of their ofiGoe. 

109 M«t^ M Silano. Fast. Capitolin inmaff.m.e. 

The names of the censors are obliterated. 

108 Ga^ et Bcawv. Fast. Capitohn. " [The censors] 

held the 63rd lustrum." 

102 Mario IV et Caiftio. One of the oensors was Q. Ctecilius 
Metellus Numidious. We may conclude with Sigonius 
that Metellus was censor in 102, five years before the 
following oensors (who are fixed to B. C. 97 by the 
Capitoline Marbles), and that he held a lustrum in 
101. 

97 ImUuIo et Crauo. Fast. Capitolin. *' [The oensors L. Va- 
lerius] Flaccus M. Anton[ius hold the 65th lustrum.]" 
92 Olaadio et Perptma. The censors are Cn. Domitius Abe- 
nobarbufl and L. Licinius Cnissus. As no census was 
takat in the next censorship B. G. 89, it is probable 
that there waa a lustrum in this. 
89 Pompeio et Pordo. Fast. Capitolin. " [The cenaora are P. 
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LiaiDiaa] Craasns L. Julitu [C&esu'].^ That no oennu 
was token appears from Cicero. 
86 Cinna II et Marie VII. Fart. Capitolin. " The oenson 

L. MaroiuB PhilippuB M. Pe[rpema]." That these 

censors held a lustnim may be collected from Cicero. 
The nnmben are preserved by Hieronymtu apud Eiue> 
binm. 
70 Pomp«io et Crauo. ^Die censors are Gn. Comelins Lentn- 
luB and L. Gellins. The Epitomator, who had omitted 
all the lustra after the 62nd B.0. 114, gives the num- 
bers of this, which was held 42 years before the oensos 
of B. C. 28, which determines it to the year of Pompey 
and CrasBus. 
65 Ootta et TorqwUo, The censors are Q. Lutatius Catulus 

M. Liciuius Grassus. 
64 CtBtare et Figvio. Dio attests that censors were created in 
this year, but that they performed no functions. One of 
the censors was L. Aureljns Cotta. 
61 Pitont et Mettalla, Dio relates that censors were created 
in this year, although their names have not been pre- 
served. Cicero in December mentions these censors. 
In the February following a census was expected, but 
this expected lustrum was not completed. 
55 Pompeio II Cramo II, Censors in this year are marked 
by Cicero, although their names are lost. As we learn 
from Cicero that they were still in office in October 
B. C. 54, it is evident that their accession to the censor- 
ship could not have been earlier than April'B.G. 55. No 
census was held by these censors. 
50 P<atlio et Marcello. The censors are Ap. Claudius L. Oal- 
pumius Piso. The Ijapis Anoyranoe attests that no 
lustrum occurred in this censorship. 

42 Planco et Lepido. The Lapis Colotjanus : " Anto- 

nius P. Sulpicius the censors held no lustrum." 
2R OtBsare VI Agrippa II. The firrt lurtrum of Octavianns 
Ceesar. 
Censorious reckons 75 lustra, of which the lart was cele- 
brated by Vespasian A. D. 74. Three lustra were held 
by Augurtus, one by Claudius, and one by Vespamao. 
As the last was the 7&th lustrum, the first of these 
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would be the 7 lat, and the preoeding lustrum B. C. 70 
of the oensorfl Lentuliu and Oelliua was the 70th. The 
Fasti Gapitolini mark the 63rd lustrum at the year of 
Oalba and Soaurua B. C. 108. It will follow that six 
Inatm interveoed between the census of B.G. 108, which 
is the 63rd in the Marbles, and the census of B. C. 70, 
which is the 70th according to Censorinus. Sigonius 
reckons three lustra within that interval, and there is no 
good reason for excluding a oenauB ttom the censorship 
of CrasBus and Domitius B. G. 92. Hence we obtain a 
fourth lustrum. The other two we cannot trace. Wo 
might assign them to the 1 5 years which preceded B. C. 
70 ; but, if Asconius and the Scholiast upon Cioero be 
accurate in the assertion that censors were discontinued 
plurimoe annos (or &om the time of Sulla, as the Scho- 
liast implies), the two deficient lustra cannot be inserted 
there. It remains that we moat either reject the au- 
thority of Asconius and the Scholiast upon this point, 
or conclude the Capitoline Marbles to have followed a 
di^rent computation from that of Censorinus. 

22 MmvoUo et ArrwUio. The censors are Paullus j^milius 
Lepidus and L. Munatius Flancus. PauUos Lepidus was 
the son of Lucius and the nephew of Marcus the trium- 
vir. This was the last censorship in which both the 
censors were private citizens. 
8 C«Mon«o d Annio. The second lustrum of Augustus. 

A.D. 14 Pompeio gt Appuleio. The third lustrum of Au- 
gustus. 

48 VittRio et Vipsanio. The lustrum of Claudius. He was 
censor in U, C. Varr, 800 A. D. 47, and completed the 
lustrum, according to ancient practice, in the second 
year U. C. Varr. 801 A. D. 48. 

74 Vetpanano V et Tito III IT. C. Varr. 827- The date of 
Censorious. The numbers of this lustrum are not deli- 
vered to us. 

Theee registers were preserved with religious core in the 
families of those who bad borne the office of censor ; and, as 
far as they have escaped errors in the transcription, may be 
r^arded as authentic docoments. The numbem of the Boman 
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census appear to have described the males of military age. 
The expreasions which Livy always employs — emua einum ca- 
pita — might aeem to speak more largely, but the terms of Dio- 
Dysins of Halioamassoa make it dear that the enumeration 
was limited to the military age. Fabius Pictor so understood 
the first census. When therefore the expressions of Dionyeius 
are more general, we may interpret them in the sune man- 
ner. Niebuhr justly argues from Dionyeius and Livy that 
the numbers in a ceDSiu expressed the " serviceable men," 
that is, " from the putting on of the manly gown to the end 
of the 60th year." 

The military age at Rome was from 17 to 60. Till the age 
of 45 complete the citisens were liable to foreign service. The 
period within which military service was required probably 
began at the entrance into the 17th year, and concluded at 
tiie entrance into the 46tfa, although what number of years* 
service was required within those limits is not distinctly deli- 
vered to us. 

At the 46th year another period of duty commenced — the 
period of home service, which extended to the close of the 
60th year. " When the citizens arrive at the fifth period," 
says Varro, " and have attained 60 years, then they enjoy an 
immunity from public services and duties." Varro had di- 
vided human life into five grades or periods. The fourth ex- 
tended from 45 to 60, the fifth comprehended all above 60 
years of age. Dionysius marks the military duty. " The men 
fVom the age of 17 to 45, who were the yunioTM, were liable to 
foreign service ; the men from 46 to 60, who were the lenioret, 
were liable to service at home, and were called to defend the 
city." But since it appears from Varro that after t^e age of 
60 the citizens did not vote in the comitJa, and since the civil 
duties commenced with the toga virilis, it follows that the 
period for military service was neariy commensurate with the 
period for civil functions ; and the description of Livy, when 
properly understood, will nearly agree with the description of 
Dionysins. It must however be observed that the expreaaions 
neither of Livy nor of Dionysius are precisely accurate. The 
words of Livy, cetua eivium capita, must be limited to citizens 
under 60 years of age; the terms of Dionysius, ol ip j}^, 
which properly describe the men under 46 years, must be ex- 
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tended to the men as far aa the age of 60, comprehending 
those who are called seniores by Varro. 

We may conclude from these testimonies that the enume- 
ration included male oitizens from 1 7 to 60 years of age. The 
proportion of these to the whole we may assume to be about 
4746 in 20,160 person8i>. In the following table the total 
numbers are computed according to this proportion. It was 
not neoesaary to repeat these at every step of the register. In 
the 5 1 st lustrum the numbers ore nearly the same as they 
had been in the 30th. After some fluctuations they had re- 
turned in 120 years to about the some amount. After the 
51st lustrum the increase was great and rapid, and an occa- 
sional view of the total numbers is given in order to shew the 
Dumbers of the Romans of either sex and of every age, who 
were distributed through the empire'^ at these periods. It is 
to be remembered that the increase was produced not merely 
by the multiplying of the former numbers, but also by the ad- 
mission of new citizens^. 

D In Fut. HeUen. Vol. 2 p. 387, it is tnited, >re 1«m liable to sicepticiD than 
ihewn that the pToportion of males from thoae of Usher himself Then he men- 
the a^ of 20 to M ii 4 1 40, and bma tioDS " the master of the atj," The 
IB to 20 is 1010, in 20,160 penong. If cennu conteined an account of Roman 
ve Msnme i of 1010, or 6(16, for the dtiieiu, wherever they happened to re- 
proportion &Dm 17 to 20, we obtain side. The numbers of the verj fiiM 
4140 + (100—4746 for the number of census, 80,000 or 84,700, were not iu- 
nwlea in 10,160 persons. babitanta of the oi/y only, bnt of the 

o Hie expreesionB of many writen Itrrilvrf, of Rome. In B.C. 88 80,000 
are indistiiict or erroneous upon this Romans were raident in Asia alone: 
prant. aynoellos (alls the numben of oclcgiata ntUOa nnum Romanorrim in 
the 73nl /u*trum "VAiofi aLt^rapat. Atia p*r urba ntgaliandl gratia dit- 
Goldsmith in his Roman History ima- ptria Tal. Mai. IX. 2, 3 extern. The 
ones that the numbers registered by preceding censas would doubtless have 
Augustus and Claudius were contained (alien account of these. Aof^ustus hi 
within the walls of (be dty. Kns(er ad A.D. 4 took a census, which has been 
Snid. T. AiyourTiH remarks Fiilt CoMU- ghewn to be a partial eniunef«tiant and 
banum eorttra Baronium at ITiMHum in yet this extended to the whole of Italy. 
Annaiibtu ad A. M. 3996, gm rente dA- Suidas describes nh-rai roin ttxirfai 
wrrarunt Saidam hie Miuun urbit pro "Fa^iaiur — not the total population, but 
esnm toHui orbit Bamani lectori o6tru~ the Soman inhabitants : and these were 
dert. The obserratioQ of Usher Annals Srlpti — the men of the stale. Undcr- 
p. 788 is to the following effect : There stood in this sense, the description is 
iMr a Komd mtuler nf the cUi»ene correct. That census r^atered the 
made at Home, in v/hidt leere nttmiered male adnit citliens from the age of 17 
4,233,000 Rinaan cHiMetu ; oi ii go- to 00 who were resident In various conn- 
Ihertd out of the Jragmenit nfl/uAncg- tries, and were mingled with the pro- 
mn Motile. In Suidae te Aty. lAe Tindabi in all parts of the empire. 
numirr it far lett qf Aom that were Usher wlthoat good reason niea the 
mmMtw^ 4,101,017. tMcIt yet otrf H- scoonnt of Suidu to the second Autnoa 
rfmAntt^ he ottmdei upon lu, oof /»r ot Augustus imtber than to the first, 
tt« miattr nf the oitf anlg, but of the with whidi it more nearly agrees in the 
teorld. But in reality the terms of Sui- amount, 
das, wbm properiy wtdwstocHl and li- 
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[past III. 



B.C. 


LHlr. 


393 


30 


889a 


(31) 


379 




rj4 




m. 




SS4 


3ft 


SAB< 


(S») 


3e2ii 


37 


247- 


38 


S4Ia 


(39) 


2344 


40 


330. 


41 


326a 


48 


219 


(43) 


208 


U*) 


204a 


46 


I9»i 


4« 


1»S 


47 


1S8 


48 


184* 


49 


■78 


60 


178 


61 


168 


S3 


164<i 


63 


1»8 


64 


163 


66 


1470 


66 


141 


67 


IS6a 


68 


130 


69 


126 


60 


[I20-] 


61 


114 


63 


lOV 


69 


101 


64) 


97 


66} 


B2> 


66 


86a 


w) 


70a 


•70 


88 


•71 




•73 


A.D.I4 


•75 


48 


•74 


74 


•76 



272.000 
878,823 
271,884 




282,234 




297,797 
361,822 
260,000 


(241,229) 
{3«»,OO05 


270,218 
137,108 
214,000 


Jf|% 


tl4S,704 
368,318 

373,294 
869,016 


. . ... IJB8,7S8 


327.033 
338.314 
324,000 
323,000 
338,443 
323,000 
317.823 
390,738 


(337,462) 


394.338 


1.676.066 



4«3,000 1,986,736 

460,000 

4,0«3,000 17,268,761 

4,833,000 
4,097,000 
6.984,072 (6,944,078).. ■■ 36,419,066 



■I See on thia mbjaet Wttt. Bonuui. T Thoe numbera are pnibmblj de- 

Tol. 2p.7— 10. fMne. 

' The Ytm thai marked ve those in * Tbesa «ii IiMfn are unmboed on 

which the oenson entered upon their the ■uthoritr of Cenaoriniig. He detet- 

tABi*. When thi< mark ia abaent, the minea the larti to be the 76th liatniM, 

hatnim it referred to the •eeond Julian and the preceding fiTe are fixed bj S«e> 

jear. Thia deKriptian, howerer, doet tonini and the I«pu AncTramia, 



It refer to Aufra 71, 78, 73, 76- 
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§ 1 1 PONTIFICBS MAZIMI. 

The poi^fex maximtts, or gupreTne pontiff was created by 
the people, aod for life. Those who held this office within the 
period embraced by the third part of this ohrooology, of whom 
memorials remain, shall be- briefly described ia chroaolo^cal 
order. 

1 X. CceciUtu Sfetellua was consul in B. C. 251, triumphed as 

proconsul over the Carthaginians in B. G. 250, was consul 
a second time in B. G. 248 and pontifex maximua in 244 : 
Gio. Senect. c. 9 Cvm qvadrieimio poxt aUerum consulatum 
[post annum 248] pontifex maximfu foetus eeiet, XXII 
onnos n aaeerdotioprtefmt. Repeated by Valerius Max. 
VIII. 13, 2. Gonf. LiviiEpit.]9<20 ilf<^^P. if. Pli- 
nius H. N. VII. 48 M. Valeriut Corvinui centwn mmot 
implevii. — ^Eqaavti epu vita spatium Metellue pontifete. 

2 L. Oomeliiu Lmttdut Oaudima succeeded Metellus in B. G. 

222. Livy XXV. 2 relates his death in B. 0. 213. 
S P. Lici»iut Craasvt succeeded Metellus in B. C. 212 : Liv. 
XXV, 5 Oomitia pontifici maairm creando sunt habUa. — 
Tret ingeati certamiM petierunt, Q. Fitlviut Flaeeia oonttd, 
qui et ante bit contul et cemor/verai, et T. ManUui Tor- 
guatia, et ipse dnolmt coneKlatibui et cmaura vatigntB, et 
P. Iiiciniua Crtzssue, qui et adilitaiem curulem petiturtu 
erat. Hie tenet &ow>ratotque juvenis in eo certamine vicit. 
A nte himc intra ce^um annos et e^nti nemo pnster P. Gor- 
neUum Calmaam ponti/ex maximut ereattu fuena ^' t^a 
curuli rum tedimet. Mentioned in Liv. XXVIIt. 38 Cio. 
Senect. o. 17- Grassus was censor in B. G. 210, oonaul in 
205. He died in B. G. 183 : Liv. XXXIX. 46 P. Lici- 
nim Crastus pontifex maximus moriuut est; in ct^ut locum 
M. Semproniui TWttonui ponti/ex est cooptatw ,- ponttfitu 
mammve est creatus C. ServiUus Gfetninus. 

4 G. Servilitts Geminus B. C. 183. He was consul in B. C. 

203, dictator in 202. He died exitu anni AUnno et Pisone 
cost. Liv. XL. 42. In the spring of B. G. 179. 

5 M. j^lmiliut Ltpidw succeeded upon the death of Cbmi- 

nus: Liv. XL. 42 Pontifea in locum [Gemini) a coUegio 
cooptatus est Q. Fvi'dut Flaccus ; at ponti/etB mtunmut 
M. j^mili«$ Lepidve, qtmm muUi dari viri p^Utent. 
Dd 
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Lepidus waa ooosul in B. C. 187 and censor in 179. He 
was six times princeps genattu ,- the fourth time in B. 0. 
164, on the testimony of Plutarch and the Epitomator of 
Livy. The 6ttb time in 159, and the sixth in 154: conf. 
Liv. Epit. 47. 48. He died in B. 0. 150, when Soipio 
Nauoa succeeded him. 

6 F. Conuliut Scipio Natiea, CSo. Senect. o. 14 Suftu P. 

Seipionigt qui hit paucia di^mt [so. in B. €. 150] powUfese 
masnmiu factia eet. Consul in B. O. IS8. Narioa put 
Tib. Qraccbus to death in B. C. ISS, and died at Peif;a- 
mns soon after. See the testimonies in F. H. Ill (2nd ed.) 
Index T. P. Com. Sdp. Nasiea. 

7 P. Licinita Cfriaaug Macianui was elected pontifex maxt- 

mna after the death of Nasica about B. C- 132. See the 
testimonies in F. H. Ill (2Dd edition, 1851) Index t. 
Liciniue Onwiut Aftieianwt. Orassus, who was consul in 
B. C. 131, conducted the war against Aristonicua, and 
was slain in that war in 130. 

8 L. Oacilivt MeteUnt was pontifex maximus in B. G. 114. 

See the testimonies in F. H. Ill (2nd edit.) Index t. C(b- 
dltKe Metellua. He probably died in lOS, 27 years after 
the death of Grassus. Bnt whether he was the immediate 
successor of Crassus does not appear. Poembly some 
other, whose name is not preserved to ns, intervened be- 
tween them. 

9 Cn. Domtiut Ahenoharhux was tribune of the people in 

B. 0. 103 in the third consulship of Marius, and was 
created pontifex m^xiraue, as it seems, in 102 in the 
fourth consulship : Liv. Epit. 67 Mariua — ^[nartum am- 
mtlaium diaauMtlanter capttms conaaeutut at. Cn. Domititu 
potiH/ex mammutpopuU m,ffragi9 (TMrtus wj. Val. Max. 
YI. 5, 5 On. DamiUva trihvmm pkbia M. Bcawtun prin- 
cipera civiiatis m Judicium populi devocavU, &o. — Jtutiiia 
vioit odium — &c. Quem {Domitium) popaitu cvm propiar 
alias virtfUes twm hoc nomine Ubentitu et oonsuhm {B.C. 96] 
et emaorem [B. G. 92] et pontijicem maaimHm feat. His 
popular law when tribune de aaoerdotiia is described by 
Cicero 2 in BuUnm c. J. 
10 Q. Mvoive Scavvia was consul in B. 0. 95, succeeded Do- 
mitius as pontifex maxitmu after B. C. 92. His death in 
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B. 0. 82 is recorded bj Cicero Nat. Deor. III. 32 Ante 
aimiUaehntm Verita ponU/ex mammue eat Q. Sctsmtla truei- 
datvB. Lir. Epit. 86 Q. Mtteiiu Sccevula ponti/ete maxi- 
mui fugima ttt veet^tdo tEdit Vaia oceim* ett. Appiwi. 
Civ. I. 88 Mdptos — Bpovry arpaTrjyovvTi r^ iciktiiK tvi- 
trrcXXc— KTCMiat l\a6it\tov 'Avritmov koI Ilair^ioi' Kdppava 
trtpov, Koi AeijKiov ^ofiinov, Kal iAoiKMV SKai6Kav rbv t^p 
IttyCuTifi) 'Pttfioiow Updxriinfv Up<iiii4vov. ol fiiv Hi Ho ravif 
ivupi9>]aaii iv r^ fiovX.^ — Ao;ilr(os S' tKTp4xftv vaph rqf ^- 
aftov &i'Tfpi0if, KaX nutp&v irpi tov pov\fvTifptm> SKOufXac. 
Add AuguBtioe Civ. D. III. 28. 

II Q.Coct'Knaifsftff^Ptui was elected before hia cotunilship: 
Auotor de vir. iUtutr. p, 29S Piu* Numidtd fiHu* — otfo- 
2snwfM in pOitione pontificatus coantlar^UB virit prtela^ 
«tt. Therefore be eucoeeded Sceevuls ia B. G. 82, for he 
was oonaul in B. 0. 80. Met^us joiaed SuUa in B. C. 82- 
He conducted tbe war against Sertoriua in 78—72, jointly 
witb Pompey in tbe latter years. They triumphed to- 
gether for their victory in December B. C. 71- Metellna 
died in €3. 

\% C. Julius CtBtar in the consulship of Cicero at the age of 
S7, before his prsetoTBhip, was elected pontifex maximus: 
Dio XXXYII. 37 6 Katra^, rou Mct^AXov rot! Eiae^s 
TtXfvr^aavroi, lijs rt UptotrCirrts ovrov, Ko^Tot koI v^os koX 

vPia airijs — Ao^tav. rofirrf t( l-npa^t koI i^xuptiK — &Vf- 
ttCxOrf. Sueton. Cies. o. 13 Poat^Uattim maxiimim petiit, 
non tine pro/atimma laiyitione. In qua reputant moffni- 
twUnein writ aliem, aim mane ad eooiHia deaeenderet, prtt- 
dtxiaae tMtri otouioHti /miw domvm ae niai pontijicen non 
revenarvm, atque ita duoa poteK^aaimoa cempetitores muf- 
tumque «t estate et dtffnitate antecedentea luperamt, atplura 
ipse in eorutn tribuiua auffroffia juam uterque in omnibug 
iuierii. Plutarch. Gsea. c. "J yitriXXov tov ifi)^lfpius TtXfv- 
T^airrxK, Koi r^ icpcMnSmjv trtptfiix.rjrav oSo-av 'lo'avpiKov 
ml KirXou fi€Ti6vriav, — o^ i>ircLfcj' ovroir 6 fiautap, dAAcl 
Kora^s tU t6v Kjftov dwntop^yytXAcw. — t^s b' fiiUpas iv- 
0T(Un]r Kol r^K fojrpis ivl ras Qipai abriiv oiiK Ahanpurl itpo- 
ffc/iTTOvm)!, ktrsaaii^voi ain^v, "'H }iJ^fp" tXttiiy " rrnttpoo 
if &px,tfp4a t6c vlop ^ tpvy^Aa S^u!' huv€)(6((<n\t 8i r^s ^i^ 
^ou~itipiTi^, His competitor Catolus is mentioned by 
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Sallnflt Gatil. c. 49 Catulut ex petitume potUifi^^tu odio 
incMtui, qwd extrana <etate maantmia Aonoribiu uau ah 
adoUacetUuh Cteaara vidm dUcemerat. 
IS M. ^miliuB L^ndtu upon the death of Cesar in R C. 44 
waa elected bb suooeuor : Appiaa. Civ. ZI. 132 ^pmvro 
ivX r^c Kafiropos tcpannfi^c Hence at B. C. 43 the tri- 
umvir is called by Dio XLV. 1 7 rov i^upitK rtm AnrAov. 
After his fall in B. G. 36 he was permitted by Augustus 
to hold it till his death in B. G. 12. 

14 C. Gasar Aug^atut upon the death of Lepidus was created 

pontifex maximus March 6 B. C. 12. From this time 
this high office was always borne by the emperors, and 
is inscribed among other titles upon the imperiiU coins, 
till it was laid aside by the Christian emperors. 

15 TUmiut Oatar in the 7th moDth after the death of Au- 

gustus was appointed pontifex maximus March 10 A. D. 
1 5. From the election of Metellus B. C. 244 to the death 
of Tiberius in March A. D. 37, U. 0. Vair. 510—789 
both inclusive, 280 years were occupied by 15 or more 
probably \& pontiffs. 

§ 12 Okbek Authobs. 
The literary names in the Tables of this third part, aud in 
the following Catalogue, will sometimes occur in a difierait 
order. Here it has been attempted either to arrange them 
in the order in which they Sourished or to place together ooih 
temporaries who were engaged in the same pursuits or studied 
in the same school. But in the Tables of the third Volume 
of the Fasti Hellenioi, where the authors are described at the 
years annexed to them in this catalogue, it was necessary to 
treat the literaiy history according to the nature of our mar 
terials. Sometimes therefore an author is described at the 
year of hia birth, sometimes at the year of his death. Some- 
times the account is given at some particular point of his 
history which happens to be marked. Hence for instance in 
the Tables Evander is jJaaed at the year 215 and Hermippiu 
at 203. But in this list the order is reversed, because Her- 
niippus, who was still writing at that year, had studied under 
Oallimschus SO years before, while Evander in 215 b^an to 
preside in his school. Hermippus therefore seems to have 
preceded him, and in this list is placed before him. 
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Togotber with the names mentioned in the Tables some 
othera are introduced; and especially the beginning of the 
Catalogue exhibits m&ay of those who flounshed in the times 
of the Buooessors of Alexander, and preoeded the 125th 
Olympiad. 

1 Zoilus began to be eminent before the rise of Demosthenes, 

and continued to write after the death of Philip, which 
brings him to the reign of Alexander. 

2 Heraclides Ponticus was the disciple of Plato, who died 

B. 0. 347, of Speuaippus who taught B. G. 347—339, and 
of Aristotle who taught at Athens B. 0. 334 —822. He- 
raclides therefore was contemporary with the disciples 
of Aristotle and must have been young at the death of 
Plato, whom he probably survived full 40 years. 

3 Philetas of Cos. B. C. 271. If he was the instructor of 

Ptolemy Fhiladelpbus, and lived to reach the times of 
AratuB, he was probably very young at the death of 
Philip in 336. He might survive that period 40 or 50 
years, although there is no reason to suppose that he 
lived to advanced age. 
- 4 Pyrrfao, the disciple of Anaxarchus. If Anaxarchus flou- 
rished in 01. 110 B. 0. 339, Pyrrho his disciple and com- 
panion may be placed at 01. Ill B.C. 335. Epicurus 
beard and conversed with Nauaiphanes the disciple of 
Pyrrho at least before 310. In that year Epicurus began 
to teach at Lampsacus; which would carry back the 
oommunioation of Nausiphanes with Pyrrho probably to 
B.C. 335. The other disciples of Pyrrho were contem- 
porary with the disciples of Aristotle. Timon Sourished 
in the reign of Philadelphus. We may therefore suppose 
Pyrrho to have been 40 years of age in B. C. 335, which 
places his birth at about 375. This would be consistent 
with the account of Suidas that be lived in the reign of 
Philip and at the 111th Olympiad. The age of his master 
Anaxarchus will not admit a higher date for his birth. 
As he lived to the age of 90 years, his life would be pro- 
longed to B. 0. 265. Pyrriio left nothing in writing. 

5 Oineaa, B. C. 280. The disciple of Demosthenes. 

6 Dicnarchus, the disciple of Aristotle, flourished about 

B. C. 326—287. 
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7 Diodonu Orontui tuight Zeno the foooder of the Stoioa, 

and died in the time of Ptotemy Soter and of Stilpo. 

8 Philo dialectiotw. Contemporary with Zeno of Gitinm. 

9 GUtarchus, aon of the historian Dino, was the oompaoion 

of Alexander. His veracity was questioned. 

10 Oneucritns, the pilot of Alexander's ship in 326. He is 

often quoted by Strabo upon India, and bis narratives 
appear extravagant and absurd. 

1 1 CyrailuB, a eompanion of Alexander, quoted on Armenia 

by Strabo. 

12 Medius of I^rissa. Prewent at the last fllnefls of Alexander. 

13 Androstbeaes. In the service of Alexander. 

14 Aristobulus served under Alexander, and wrote a history 

of his expedition. Anstobulus did not begin to write hia 
history till after the death of Alexander, and in his 84th 
year, and lived to past 90 years. 

15 AiistoxenuB, the disciple of Aristotle and the rival of 

Tbeophrastua. 

16 Glytus of Miletus a diaoi[de of Aristotle. 

1 7 Olearobua of Soli, a disciple of Aristotle. 

18 Theocritus of Chios was at Chios when a letter from Alex- 

ander to the people of Chios was received. He was put 
to death by the first Antigonns. He flourished therefore, 
like his rival Theopompus, in the reign of Alexander, 
and his death happened before B. C. 301. 

19 Chamseleon of Heraolea flourished in the time of Hffl«- 

elides, and was the disciple of Aristotle or TheofditaBtus. 

20 Fraxagoras medicus taught Herophitns. 

21 Demetrius Phalereus the disciple of Theopbiastas first 

appeared in public affiurs in B. 0. 325, governed Athens 
B. C. 317—307, retired to Egypt afler the death of Oas- 
sander B. C. 296, and died there in the beginning of the 
reign of Philadelphus. He might be from 62 to 67 years 
of age at the death of his patnxi Ptolemy Soter in 283. 

22 HecatseuB of Abdera, a disciple of Fyrriio, flourished in 

the time of Alexander's suocesson. 

.23 MeDtechmus of Sicyon. In the time of the itJiioxoi. 

24 Euhemems of Messenia, the friend of Caasande^ His 
narratives are rejected as fabulous by ETstosUieiies aad 
Plutaroh. * 
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25 Megasthenea, the companion of SeUucus Kioator, ww sent 

b; Sdeucaa to the Indian king Sandrocottus. He aeems 
to have seen more of India than the oompani<Mia of Alex.- 
aoder. Anian followed him mib satisfaotioD in Indian 
afbirs, but Strabo doubted hie veracity in some par- 
tioulars. 

26 Daimachns. Ambassador to India in the reign of Seleuous. 

27 Patrooles oommonded the fie«ts of Seleucus Nioator and 

of his son Antioohns. 
2S Her<^hilnB medious lived in the time of Dtodoros Cronus, 

and was ocmtemporary with Enuistratua, and the disciple 

of Fraxagoras of Cos. 
29 Idomeneus of Lampsacus, B. 0. 277- He flourished about 

B.C. 310— 270. 

50 Erasistratug medious. B. C. 258. The giandson of Ari< 

stotle. 

51 Antagoras of Rhodes. B. 0. 269. Lived in the court of 

Antigonus Gonatas, who began to reign in Macedonia 
in B. C. 277- 

32 Philinus of Cos, a physician, the disciple of Herophilus. 

33 BaoohiuB medicus. Contemporary with Fhilinus. 

S4 Lyons of Bhegium a historian, contemporary with Deme- 
trius Phalereus. 

35 Bbinthon of Tarentum, a dramatic poet, flourished in the 

reign of Ptolemy Soter. 

36 Nosns of Loori in Italy, the dai^hter of TheophiHs, flou- 

rished at least not earlier than Bhinthon, whom she 
mentions. 

37 Anyte of Tegea mentions the irruption of the Gauls into 

Asia in 278. And yet her statue was made by Euthy- 
crates and Cephisodotus, who ore referred by Pliny to 
01. 120 B.C. .^00. Anyte therefore flounced about 
B. 0. 300—270. 

58 Myro or Mcero of Bysantiuis was the mother of Homenis 

the tragic poet, who flourished in 01. 124. Myro there- 
fore may be plaoed in the reign of Ptolemy Soter. 

59 Simmias of Rhodes preceded Fhilisous, and therefore flou- 

rished before the Pltias. 

40 Teles was a little later than Stilpo. 

41 Oallias of Syracuse, the historian of Agathoelea, floarished 

in his time. He appears to have published hi» history 
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before Timteua ; although, as he described the death of 
AgathoeleB, he was etill employed upon his work after 
B. C. 289. 

42 Timotheus of Athens, one of the EumoIpidEe, was con- 

anlted by Ptolemy Soter. 

45 Timseus. B.C. 264. Son of Andromachns of Tauromenium, 

by whom Timoleon was received in 344. Timeeus sur- 
vived B. C 2G4, and lived 50 years in exile; but as the 
time of his death is unknown, and as we are not informed 
at what period of the reign of Agathocles he was ban- 
ished, the dates of his birth and his exile cannot be 
determined. 

The history of Timteus ended at B, C. 265. The last 
5 books contained the history of Agathocles, in which 
he was far from impartial. His general history conusted 
of at least 38 books including these last 5, which treated 
of Agathocles. He described the Italian wars of Pyrrhos 
in a separate work. 
44 Zenodotus of Epfaesus. B. C. 271. Flourished in the time 
of the second Ptolemy. Another Zenodotus was the 
disciple of Crates, who was called of Mallus, from the 
place of his birth, and the Alexandrian from the place (^ 
his residence. When Zenodotus simply is named, we 
may understand the Ephesian. 

Demetrius, a disciple of Zenodotus, may be placed at 
B. C. 230 — 210. Suidas also mentions the successive 
gnunmarians Agathocles the follower of Zenodotus, Hd- 
lanicus of Agathocles, and Ptolemy of Hellanicus and 
Aristarchufl. Agathocles may be placed at B. 0. 230, 
Hellanicus at B. C. 200, and Ptolemy at I70. 

43 Aristarchus of Samos B. 0. 280. Contemporary with 

Oleanthes. 

46 Timon. B. C. 279. Of Phlius. Heard Stilpo at Megara 

and Pyrrho in Etis. Settled finally at Athens, where be 
dwelt till his death. He visited however Thebes for a 
short time, and was known to king Antigonos and to 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus. 

47 Dionysiua Metathemenus. B. G. 263. He lived to his 

81st year. 

48 Dnris of Samos. B. C. 280. Dionysius of Halicamasans 

accounted him negligent in his style. 
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49 Ljnceus of Samoa the brother of Duris. B. G. 280. 

50 Aratus of Soli. B. 0. 272. He resided at the court of 

Antigonus Gonatae, and was oontemporary with Anta- 
goras of Rhodes and with Alexander JGtolns. 

5 1 Sotadea of Maronea. B. 0. 280. Composed his Sotadean 

metrea in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by whom 
he waa impriaonod. 

52 Asclepiadea of Samoa, a poet, preceded Theooritua, who 

was his disciple. 

53 Theocritus. B C 2^2. 

54 Homerus. B. 0. 278, a tragic poet, one of the Pleias. 

55 Sositheus. K 0. 278. A tragic poet, numbered by some 

among the Plata. 

56 Lycophron of Chalcis. B. 0. 269. 259. One of the PUids. 

57 Leonidaa of Tarentum. Probably flouriahed in the reign 

of Pyrrhua. 

58 Alexander of Pleuron in .^tolia. B.0. 272. 269. Reckoned 

by Bome critics one of the Pleitu. 

59 .^antides B. C. 259. One of the tragio Pleiaa. 

60 Soaiphanea B. G. 278.' Also nambered by some among 

the poets of the Plaias. 

61 Philiscus of Coroyra B. G. 278. One of the Pleiai. 

62 Dionysides of Mallus. One of the Pleiag. 

All authorities agree in Himtenu, PMlitcut, Lyoophron; 
three testimonies add the names of Alexander ^tolug 
SositAeue and Dioayndes. The seventh name waa either 
./EatUides or Sogiphaans. 

63 Berosus. B. C. ^79. 

64 Metrodorufl the Epicurean. B. 0. 277. 

65 Colotes. B. C. 277- Also a disciple of Epicurus. 

66 Hermachua. B. 0. 270. The successor of Epicurus. 

67 Menippus of Gadara the cynic preceded Hermippus, who 

lived before B. G. 200. 

68 Meleager of Gadara, the cynic, waa oontemporary with 

Menippua. 

69 Panthoedes taught Lyco. 

70 Lyaimachus the disciple of Theodoras or of Theophrastus. 

B. C. 241. 

7 1 Lyco the peripatetic succeeded Strato. B. 0. 270. 226. 

72 Manetho. B. 0. 278. 
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73 Gtesibiaa flouriahed betwemi DanoethenM and Hennippos. 

74 Cleanthes. B. C. 363. Be beard Zeno and tau^t Ghiy- 

nppns. 

75 Lya&niaa of Gyraiie. B. C. 275. The muter of Erato- 

sthenes. 

76 CaUimacliiu B. C. ZSC 

77. Heraolitua of Halioarnasens. B. 0. 249. 

78 PhiloBtephoniu of Cfiene. B. G. 249. 

79 TimostheDes of Rhodes, the pilot of Ptolemy Philad^hns. 

R C. 262. 

80 Soaibins of Laoonia. B.C. 251. 

81 later the disciple of GaUimachua. B. C. 236. 

82 Hierooymiu of Rhodes. 6. C. 250. 

83 Neaothes of Cyzioua. B. C.241. 

84 Nymphia of Heraclea. B. C. 247- 240. 

85 Philo of Heraclea. Contemporary with Nymphis. 

86 Ap<Jlomua son of Sotadea. B. C. 280. 

87 Laoydea the Bucoeasor of Aroeeilaua. B.G.24I.215. That 

Arceailans left nothing in writing is ooDfinued by Seztaa 
Empirioua. 

88 Euphorion of Chalois. B.C. 274. 241. 221. 

89 Aratus of Sicyon. Bom B.O. 271. See 251. delivers Si- 

cyon R C. 25 1 . prtetor the seoood time at the liberation 
of Corinth B.C. 243. is preeeot at the battle of Sellaoa 
B. G. 222. ia defeated at Oaphyse B. 0. 220. His death 
B. C. 213. His history terminated at B. 0. 220. Plu- 
tarch mentions his style as deflaotiTO. 

90 Chiyaippna the Stoio. R 0. 207. Bom B. G. 260, died 

in 207. 

91 Peraeeua of (Htium the disciple of Zeno. B. C. 272. 269. 

260. 243. 

92 Bhisnna of Bene, a poet and grammarian. B. C. 222. 

93 Antigonnsof Oaryrtus. B. G. 225. 

94 Archimedes. B. C. 221. 212. 

95 ArchimeluH of Athene. B.C. 221. a poet, ooDtemporary 

with Archimedea. 

96 Eratosthenes of Gyrene. B. C. 275. 223. 214. 194. 

97 Apollophanes, a disciple of Aristo Chins. 

98 Apollonius of Rhodes. B. G. 194. Satirised by Callima- 

chus in the Ibit. 
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99 Aristonjmus the librarian of Alexandria. B. 0. 183. A 
different person from AristonymuB the comic poet. 

100 Charon or Oharea. The oompanion or di§oiple of Apol- 

lonius of Rhodes. 

101 HennippuB of Smyrna. B. G. 203. 

102 Enphantua of Olynthua. B.C. 246. 229. 

103 Phylarchus the historian. B. C. 219. 

104 Philinos of Agrigentum. The historian of the first Punio 

war. Polybius aoousee him of being too favourable to 
the Carthaginians. 

105 Aristo of Ceos, the auccemor of Lyco. B. C. 226. 

106 Hegesianax of Alexandria flourished in the reign of An- 

tioohns the Great. His poems are quoted by Plutarch. 

107 Dionysiue Iambus, was the instmotor of the grammarian 

Aristophanes, whioh will place him in the reign of Pto- 
lemy Energetea. 

108 Macho the comic poet, author of the Ohria. B. G. 230. 

200. 

109 ApoUodonis of Carygtua, the oomic poet B. C. 230. 200. 

A distinct penoD from ApoUodoma of GeU, who flou- 
rished a century before him. 

1 10 Erander the auooessor of Laoydea. B. C. 215. 

111 Samius the poet. B. 0. 218. 197. 

112 Mnesiptolemus. B. 0. 217- 

lis Epinicua, a oomic poet, oontemporary with Mnesiptole- 
mus. B.C. 217. 

1 14 Zeno of Tarsus, the auccesaor of Chryaippua, B. C. 207. 

1 15 Aloieus of Messenia, a poet. B. 0. 197- 

1 16 Aristophanes of Byzantium, the grammarian. B. C. 200. 

117 Ptolemffiue of Megalopolis. B.C. 195. 

118 Asolepiades of Myrlea. B.C. 196. There were two gram- 

marians of the name, both of Myrlea. The former was 
the disciple of Apotlonins, mentioned at B. C. 196 ; the 
other flonrished a century later, wrote after Dionyaine 
Thraz, and taught at Bome in the time of Fompey. 

119 Polemo periegeta. B. 0. 199. Whether of Samoa, or 

Sicyon, or Athena, is doubtful. 

120 AdieuB, a writer upon statuary and painting, against 

whom Polemo wrote. 

121 Seleucua son of Mnesipttdemus. B. 0. 217. 
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^ ., , , . ■^'Ihiatorians. B. C. 201. 

123 Soailus of LacedEemon J 

124 Silenus. B. C. 201. Wrote io Greek the hietory of the 

seoond Puoio war. 

125 Zeno of Rhodes, the historian. B. C. 198. 

126 Antisthenea of Rhodes, alao a historian. B. C. 198. 

127 Polybius, at the ftineral of Philopoemen B.0. 182. ap- 

pointed ambassador to Egypt B.C. 181. oommaDds the 
Aohffian cavalry in B. 0. 160. is among the Acheeaa 
exiles in 1€7- returns to Greece in 151. is present at 
the destruction of Carthage and Corinth in I4f>. Poly- 
bios was under 30 in B. C. 181, and lived to the age of 
82 years. Wherefore bin birth could not be earlier than 
B.C. 210, and his death could not be later than 129. 
Beginning of hia history B. 0. 220. His 53 years tet- 
minate in B. C. 1 68, his histoty ends in B. C. 146. 

128 Sotion of Alexandria. B.C. 205. 

129 Hegesinus successor of Evander. B. C. 2 15. His prede- 

cessor began to teaoh in B. C. 215. his suocessor Car- 
neades was 58 years old in B. C. 155. Hegesinus may 
be placed about the middle of that period, at 185. 

ISO SatyruB, author of the Lives of the Philosophers. B. C. 
160. 

131 Demetrius of Scepsis. B. C. 190. He flourished after 
Neanthea of Cyzicus, who was in advanced age in 24 1 , 
and before Apollodorus of Athens, who wrote in 145. 

182 Antipater of Sidon. B. G. 12?. Descended from a 
wealUiy family at Sidon. He was known to Q. Catnlus, 
who was in early youth in B. C. 127i and a candidate 
for the consulship in the years 107 and 106. Antipater 
mentions a son of Ptolemy who died while a boy, a son 
of Ptolemy Philometor, whose death might have hap- 
pened within B. G. 164 — 146, during the sole reign of 
Philometor; a period consistent with the times of Anti- 
pater and GatiduB. 

133 Critolaas the peripatetic. B.O. 226. 155. 

134 Gameadea the academic. B. G. 215. His birth is re- 

corded at B. G. 213, his embassy to Borne at 155, and 
his death at 129. 

135 Diogenes of Babylon the Stoic. B.G. 155. 
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136 Nioander of ColophoQ. B.O. 182. 138. 

187 Orates of Malloa the grammarian. B. C. 159. 

138 AriatarohuB the grammarian. B.C. 158. 156. 

139 Gallistratus the disciple of Aristophanes. B. G. 154. 

140 Mosohus of Syracuse, a grammarian, oonteroporary with 

Aristarcbus. B. G. 154. 

141 Jason of Gyrene wrote after B. G. 162. The five books 

of his history were abridged by the author of the second 
book of Maccabees. 
1412 Aristodemus of Elis, the disciple of Aristarchus. 

143 Heraolides Lembus. B.C. 205. 160. 148. 

144 Antipater of Tarsus the Stoic. B. G. 145. 

146 Hipparchus of Nioeea in Bithynia the astronomer. His 
observations are recorded at B.G. 161. 14? — 128. 127> 
SeeFH. in p. 532=551. 

146 Pametius of Rhodes, the Stoio. B. 0. 143. 

147 Mnaseas of Fatree, the disciple of Aristarchus. Mna- 

seas flourished before Lysimachus, who wrote vtpl v6- 
imavt by whom he is mentioned. 

148 Ammonius the successor of Aristarchus the grammarian. 

B. G. 156. 

149 Meneerates of Nysa, the disciple of Aristarchus. 

150 Diodoras the Peripatetic. B.C. 111. 

151 Glitomachus of Carthage, the successor of Oameades. 

B.C. 146. 129.111. 

152 Apollodorus of Athens. B. G. 144. 128. 

158 Gtesibius Meobanicus flourished in the reign of Ptolemy 
Physoon. 

154 Apollodorus Kr^nsyripavvos the Epicurean. B. C. 79- 

155 Gharmadas the Academic. B. C. 1 1 1 . 70. 

156 Herodicus a disciple of Grates the grammarian. 

157 Tanriecus, also a disciple of Grates. 

158 Agatharchides. B.C. IIS. Probably tutor to Ptolemy 

Soter II the eldest son of Physoon. 

159 PhsedruB the Epicurean. B. G. 79. He died in 01. 177- 

160 Zeno the Epicurean. B. G. 79. 

161 Metrodorus of Scepsis. B. C. 91. 70. If Demetrius of 

Scepsis was bom about B. G. 205, and Metrodorus 
about B. G. 145, (who was nearly of the same age as 
Graasus, whose birth is fixed to B. C. 140,) there was 
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an interral of about 60 y«ar0 b^ween thmn. Metro- 
donis at the=age c^ 18 w 20 tnigfat be patroniaed by 
Demetrius, who oomsequeaUy lived to near 80 at the 
least. 
162 Diotimtu the Stoio wm oontonponiy with Zeoo tlie 
Epicurean. 

165 ApetlioOQ of Teos. B. C. 84. The iriend of the tyrant 

Ariotioo. 
164 Artemidorua of Ephesua the geogr^iher floorished 
B. 0.103. 

166 Hero of Alexandria, the diaciple of Cteeibias. If Ote- 

sibius flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Phyacon, hia 
diBoipIe Hero may be plaoed with Artemidorun in the 
reign of the 8th Ptolemy. 

166 Pbilo the Academic, the BUCoeMor of Clitomaohus. B. G. 

92. 88. 

167 Dionyaiue Thrax. B.G. 107- 

168 Alexander Polyhistor. B. C. 88. 

169 Apollonius of Tyre. A little before tiw time of Strabo. 

170 Posidoniua of Bhodes, the Stoie. B. C. 143. 86. 78. 62. 

60. 51. He flourished between B. C. 100 and fi. C. 51, 
and was snoceeded by his grandson Jaaon. 

1 71 Heoato of Rhodes. The disciple of Paiuetitia. 

172 Athenodorue the elder of Tarsus. An old man in B. G. 

64. 

173 Mele^er. B.C. 95. The collector of the Anthologia. 

Lived after the death of Antipater Sidonius. 

174 Apollonius Stfus medicus. After Bacehias and before 

Dioscorides Ffaacas. 

175 Arohias the poet. B. G. 102. 86. 61. 

176 Asdepiades medicus of Gins or Pnuias in Bidiynia. 

Gontemporary with Antiochus the Academic philoso- 
pher ; the friend of Graasua tbe orator who died in B. G. 
91 ; was settled at Rome in the time of Mithridates. 

177 Antiochus the Academic. B. C. 87. 79. 

178 Scymnus of Chios. B.C. 90. Dedicated to Nicomedee III 

king of Bitbynia. 

179 GominuB flourished in N. E. 672 B. 0. 77- He quotes 

Hipparchus, who continued his observations down to 
B. C. 1 27 ; Crates tbe gnuumariui, who flourished in 
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159, and Polybiiu, who ma BtOl Uring in 129. He 
reokons CfleantheB, who b^;an to teaoh id 26S, among, 
tbe ancienta, Geminua also abridged a wdi^ of Poei- 
donhu. 

180 Hermagoraa. B.C. 62. Aa he bc^ao to teaoh before 

Molo, he had probably taught rhetoric full 30 years 
before his oonference with Fompey. 

181 Athenteiia. B. C. 62. 

182 ApoUoniua fuiXwdr. B..C.88. 
188 Apollonius Molo. B. 0. 88. 78. 

184 .^neaidemaa, of the eoeptioal acdiool of phtloao{diy, wan 
contemponuy with Antioobas the Aoademio and with 
Tubero to whom he dedioated. Theac»Mof./EiDemdeiniis 
may be placed at B. C. 80 — 50. 

186 Dionyeiua of Magnesia. B.G.78. 

186 Meoipptu of Oaria. B. C. 78. 

187 ^sohylus of Oaria. B. 0. 78. 

188 Xeoophanea of Adramyttium. B. 0. 78. 

189 ^sohines of Miletua. Contemporary with Cioero. 

190 Theopbanefl of Lesbos. B. G. 49. Adopted Cornelius 

Balbtts of Qades. 

191 Demetrius of Magnesia. R 0.55.49. 

192 Tyrannio of Amieus the grammarian. B. C. 7 1 ■ Brought 

to Borne by LuouUus. Heard by Strabo. Tyrannio w 
named by Cicero in B. 0. 59, who employed him in 56 
in arran^ng bis library and inatruoting his nephew 
Quintos. Mentioned again by Cioero in B. C. 54 and 46. 
198 Demetrius of Erytbtse, the rival of Tyrannio. B. 0. 7l> 
194 Asclepiades of Myriea the younger. See N" 118. 
196 Castor the chroDographer. B.C.61. 56. Castor is quoted 
by Apollodoms of Athens. But Castor brought down 
his ohronography to B. C. 56, ApoUodoms had already 
written a book before 136. If we suppose that Apollo- 
doms survived the reign of Attains II, to whom he 
dedioated, full 50 years, and that Castor composed his 
XfNwuc^ aypo^liara 50 years before his own death in 
B. C. 45, ApoUodorus in that case would have lived to 
B. 0. 88, and the woric of Castor which he quotes would 
be published in 95, seven years before the death of 
Apdlodonis. We may imagine Apcdlodonu to have 
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lired 80 years, 6. G. 16S — 88, and Castor 80, B. C. 125 
— 45. Castor would thus be 37 at the death of Apol- 
lodorus. 

196 Antipater of Tyre. B. C. 44. As he was lately dead in 

that year, we may place hia acme about 30 years before, 
at the year 74 or 75- 

197 Andronicus of Rhodes, the peripatetic. He obtaioed 

from Tyramiio oopiea of the works of Aristotle. An- 
dronicus was the eleventh from Aristotle, and the master 
of Boethus. Tyrannio came to Borne in 7 1, Boethus 
was contemporary with Straho. Andronicus, who came 
between them, may be placed at the year 58. 

198 Jason. B.C. 51. The grandson and successor of Posi- 

doniua. 

199 Zeuxis medious lived in the time of Strabo. 

300 Alexander Philalethes medicus also lived in the time of 

Strabo. He was the preceptor of Aristoxenus. 
201 Moschion medicus, the disciple of Aaclepiades. 
203 Themison medicus, the successor of Asclepiades. 
203 Aristocles the peripatetic wrote soon after ^nesidemus, 

whom he quotes. 
304 Sosigenea. B. C. 45. Assisted Csesar in reforming the 

calendar. 
205 Gratippus the peripatetic. B. C. 44. 
306 Boethus of Sidoo. The disciple of Androuicus Bhodius 

and the contemporary of Strabo. 
207 Siodorua Sioulus. B. C. 60. 59. 43. 
308 Apollodorus of Pergamue, a teacher of rhetoric, fi. C. 63. 

44. 30. 

209 Athenodorus of Tarsus. B. C. 30. The preceptor of 

Augustus. 

210 Aristodemus of Nysa. The preceptor of Strabo. 

211 Timagenes the sophist. B.C. 55. Brought to Bcune by 

Gabiniua. 

313 Dioscorides Fhacas medicus. Contemporary with Cleo- 
patra. 

21S Hybreas of Mylasa. B.C. 40.31. A teacher of rhetoric. 

214 Nicetes. B. G. 31. Contemporary with Hybreas. 

315 Fyladea Gilix pantomimua. B.C. 22. 

3] 6 Anaxilaoa of Lariasa. B. G. 26. A Pythagorean. 
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217 Nestor of Tarsus. B. C. 23. The preceptor of Mapoellus. 

218 Parthenius. B.C. 63. 

219 Tyrannio the younger. B.C. SI. The disciple of the 

elder Tyrannio. 

220 Oonon, B. C. 86. He dedicated his work to Archelaua 

king of Cappadooia, who began to reign in B. C. 36. 

221 Heraolides Erythneus medioua. Lived in the time of 

Strabo. 

222 ApolloniuB laii medious. Contemporary with Heraclidea 

EiythneuB. 
228 Athenseua the peripatetic philosopher. B. C. 22. 
224 Asinius PoUio of Tralles. Taught at Bome in the time 

of Pompey, and suooeeded to tiie sehool of the sophist 

Timagenea. 
226 TryphoD of Alexandria the grammarian. He flourished 

in the time of Augustus, and before him, and still wrote 

in the time of Didymus. 

226 Demetriu8lxionofAdran)yttium,agnuDmariaa,flouri8hed 

in the reign of Augustus. Dwelt at Pergamus, 

227 Timageues the historiaD. B. 0. 27- It seems probable 

that the sophist Timageues, who taught and flourished 
about the year B. C 54, was a distinct person from the 
historiau, and somewhat preceded him in time. 

228 Nicolaus of Damascus. B. C. 64. 53. 36. 16. 4. Was 60 

years of age in B. 0. 4, 

229 Aristocles of Bhodes the grammarian. Preceded Didy- 

mus, but reached the time of Strabo. 

230 Didymus. B. C. 46. The preceptor of Apion. Heraolides 

the discii^e of Didymus taught at Bome in the reigns 
of Claudius and Nero. See Fast. Rom. Vol. I A. D. 55 
p. 37. 

231 Jnba king of Mauretania. B. C. 46 B. C. I. 

282 Dionynus of Halicamaasus. B. C. 265. 29. 7. Employed 
22 years in collecting his materials and in preparing his 
history, and completed it in B. G. 7- He survived his 
history some few years i for he lived to compose an 
epitome in 5 books of his own work. He had been 
dead some years before A. D. 18. 

288 Theodoras of Gadara. B.C.SI.6. 
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234 Dionysiua Atticus of Pergamus, the disciple of Apollo- 

ilonia Pergamenus. B. G- 63. 

235 Ceeoiliua. B. G. 29. The frieiid of DioDyaius of Halioar- 

nasaus. 

236 Hermagoraa the disuple of Theodoras. B. C. 6. 

237 AristozeDus medicua, the disciple of Alexander Phllale- 

thes (N" 200). 

238 Demosthenes medious, also the disoiple of Alexander 

Fhilalethes. 

239 Dionysius peri^;eta. B.C. I. A different person from 

DionysiuB the author of the extant poem. 
2'40 Sextos the Pythagorean philosopher, A. D. 1. Quoted 
by the name of Sextius hy Seneca and Plutarch. 

241 PhilisUoD. A. D. 7- The mimographer. 

242 Aristonious the grammarian lived in the tjms of Strabo. 

His father Ptolemj was also a grammarian. Ariatonicus 
might flourish at B. G. 40 and Ptolemy at B. G. 70. 
243. Strabo. B.C.71- 58. 24. A.D. 14. Stra,bo gives me- 
morials of his &mily which contribute to fix his time. 
Hia maternal anceetOT Dorylaus was a general in 
the service of Mithridates Euergetes, and in the reign 
of that king, who died B.C. 120, settled at Gnoaaus in 
Crete, where he had two sons and a daughter. Stratar^ 
ohes, one of the sons, was in his extreme old age seen 
by Strabo. Meanwhile Philet«eniB the brother of Dory- 
laus was the favourite companion of Mithridates Eupa- 
tor, and, when this king arrived at manhood, he invited 
Lagetas the Irinmnftii of his favourite to settie in Pon- 
tus. Lagetaa obeyed the oall, and in Pontna had & 
daughter who was the mother of the mother of Strabo. 
The notices supplied by Strabo himself wUl give the fot 
lowing genealogy. 
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We cannot well suppose that Strabo saw Stratarches 
more than 75 or 60 years after the father Dorylaus set- 
tied in Crete. This would give B. C. 45 or 50 for the 
period at which he saw Stratarohes ia^aT^yifpiap. The 
birth therefore of Strabo cannot be 6xed below B.C. 54, 
and was probably a few years earlier. If we place it in 
B. C. (>U, that date would fix his birth 50 years after hia 
great-grandfather Lagetas had settled in Pontus, and 1 3 
afler his grandfather joined LucuUus, and four or five 
after hia great-uncle Moaphemea recovered the favour 
of Mithridates. All these dates are consistent; and all 
the allusions which Strabo makes to contemporary facts 
or persona fall below B. C. 60. 

He moations as living in his days Posidonius, who 
was still living in 51 and was contemporary and 
perhaps of the eame age with Servilius Isauricua, whom 
Strabo bad seen ; C. Autonius, who was banished in 
B. C 59 ; Amyntas a chieftain in Isauria, who was 
dltun in B. C. 25 ; the kings of Cappadocia Ariobarza- 
nes, who reigned tJU B. O. 42, and Ariarathea, who 
reigned till 36. He mentions also as in his time Gleon 
a leader of banditti at the period of the Action war in 
B. C. 3 1 J and among the literary men of hia time Mi- 
thridates, who survived Phamaoea B. C. 47; ApoUodo- 
rus of Pergamus, who taught Octavius in B. C. 44, 
j^schines the contemporary of Cicero, Theophanea, who 
floorished in B.C. 49, Leabocles Crinagoras and Po- 
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tamo. Lesbooles was contemporary with Potamo, and 
Fotamo with Theodoms of Qadara, who lived in B. C. 
6 i Crinagoras celebrated Maroellus the son of Octavia. 
Strabo records as in his own time Hybreas, who flou- 
rished in B. C. 40. Strabo at Nysa in early youth heard 
Aristodemus then in extreme old age. But Aristode- 
mua, whose preceptor Menecratea had been the disciple 
of AristaFohuB, taught at Rome about the years B. G. 
60 — 50 and was the tutor of Pompey's children. But 
if Strabo heard Aristodemus, who was the third from 
Anstarchus and also the tutor of Pumpey's children, he 
could not have heard him much later than B. C. 50, 
which would be 106 years after the aem» of Aristar- 
ohus; a ooufirmation of the date which we have assigned 
for Strabo's birth. He mentions as in hie days also 
Theopompus the friend of Csesar, who lived in B. C. 45; 
Dionysiua of Halioarnassus, who was at Borne io 6. G. 7; 
Atheofeus, who lived in the year 22; (Seopatra the 
"Egyptian queen, who died in B. G. 30 ; king Juba, of 
Mauretanio, who was defeated in B. C. 46 ; Ptolemy 
Auletes, who died in the year 5). 

244 Thrasyllus mathematicus. A. D. 2. 14. 

245 Sotio. A.D. 13. The preceptor of Seneca. 

246 Apion a native of an Oasis of Egypt, surnamed Moch- 

thuB, a disciple of the celebrated Didymus, taught at 
Rome in the reigns of Tiberius and Claudius. Coutem- 
porary with Dionyaius of Halioarnassus. Apion was 
seen by Pliny in his youth, and therefore might still be 
living about A. D. 43. He was an ambassador to Home 
at the same time with Philo. 

247 Apolionides of Micaea. Flourished iu the time ot Tibe- 

rius. 

248 Pamphilus of Alexandria, a grammarian of the school of 

Aristaichos, flourished between the times of Apion and 
AtheufBus. 

To these may be added some writers of unoertun age, who 
flourished before the death of AngUBtus, and who therefore 
belong to the periods described in this volume. 

249 Agathoclea. After B. 0. 309 and before Cioero. 
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250 Agathyltus an Arcadian poet, before the time of Dioaj. 

sioa of HalioamassuB. 

251 AmometuB. Before Collimachua (No 76)- 

252 Anaxilaus. Before Dionysiua of Halioarnaceus. 

253 Andriscufl. Before Parthenius (N° 218). Wrote upon 

NaxoB. 
25'! Andron. Before Strabo. 

255 Antiolidea. After Alexander the Great and before Didy- 

mus and Strabo. 

256 ApoUodonis of Artemita. Flourished after Eiicrati<laB I, 

the sixth king of Bactriana, and before Strabo. 

257 Archemochus of Euboea. Before Strabo. 

258 Arieethus of Tegea. Before Dion^siua of Halioar- 

nassus. 

259 Arifltocritua. Before PartheniuB. 

260 BatoofSinope. After B. C216, when Hieronymusreigned 

at Syracuse, and before Strabo. 

261 Callippus of Corinth had read the work of Hegeelnus, an 

early poet, whose poem had perished before P&usanias 
was bom ; whence it may reasonably be supposed that 
Callippus himself flourished before the Christian era. 

262 Collistratue. Before Bionysius of HalJcamassus. 

263 Cephalon Gergithius. An early historian, mentioned by 

Dionyeius and Strabo. 

264 Cleon of Sicily. Before Scymmia of Chios (N" 1 78). 

265 Clinias. Before Agatharcfaides (N° 158). 

266 Demagoras. Before Dionysius of Haltcamassus. 

267 Demetrius Galatianna. After the death of Hiero B. 0. 

216, and before Scymnus. 
266 D«netriu8 Laco. Mentioned by Strabo, and probably 
ODQt«mporaTy with Zeno the Epicurean (N" 160), who 
flourished in B.C. 79. 

269 Biocles of Peparethua. Before Fabius Pictor B. C. 223. 

270 Die Stoious. After Theophrastus and before Paneetiua 

(N". 146). 

271 Diodorus of Etea. Before Partheuius (N' 218) 

272 Dionysius of Ohalcis. Before Scymnus. 

273 Dionymua of Mytilene. Flourished not long before An< 

toniua Gnipho, who is described in the Tables at B. C. 
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274 DoeiiKlas. A writer of Cretan history, before DiodMua 

SiculuB. 

275 (HegesiDus, an eariy poet mentioned by Pausanias. See 

N" 260. Deaoribed already at p. U? N" 14.) 

276 Hegesippus. Quoted by DionyEdns of HalicamassuB and 

Forthenius. 

277 HerodoniB of Heraolea. Before Aristotle. 
27s Leandrius. Before Callimachus. 

279 Licymnius of Chios, a lyric poet quoted by Parthenins, 

and by Athen«uB. 
2B0 Matris the hymnograpber. Quoted by Diodorus Siculus. 

281 Menecrates of Eliea. Quoted by Strabo. The disciple 

of Xenoorates, which determines bis time te about the 
year 315. 

282 Menecrates of Xanthus. Quoted by Dionysius of Hali- 

carnassuB. 

283 MetrodoruB of Chios. The master of Aoaxarchn*, who 

flourished B. C. 339. 

284 Myrsilus of Lesbos. Quoted by Antigonue of Carystna 

(N" 93), by Dionysius of Halioamassus, and by Strabo. 

285 NicEenetus. Before Phylarohus (N" 103). Quoted by 

PortheniuB. 

286 PhanodemuB. Before Didymus and DionyeiuB. 

287 Phileae. Before Dicsearchus (N° 6). 

288 PhilocrateB. Before ApoUodonis of Athens (W 152). 
2S9 Polycleitae of Lariasa. Before Strabo. 

290 Polycrates. Before Didymus (N" 230). 

291 FrotarchuB the Epicurean. Mentioned by Strabo. Pro- 

bably contemporary with ApoUodonis iapri>r6pai'vas (S" 
154). 

292 Prosenus. Between the times of Pyrrhus B. C. 275 and 

Dionysius of Halicamassus. 

293 Pyrrhus, a lyrio poet of Erythrse or of Lesbos ; mentioned 

by Theocritus and by Lyncens of Samoa (S" 49). 

294 Pytheas, a geographer, who preceded Diceearchus. 

95 Scylax. Klausen the editor of Soylax oonolodee that the 
extant periplua is not a compendium of the work of 
the elder Scylax, but the separate production of a later 
author of the name. We may assent te the opinioa 
of Nicbuhr, and, as it seems, of Klausen hinudf, that 
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Scytax wrote in the reign of Philip son of Amyntas. 
The periplus was probably compoffed within B. 0. 350 
—845. 

296 Soaicrates. Floarished between Hermippus and ApoUo- 

dorus of Athena ; which will place him between B. C. 
200 and 128. 

297 Soidaa. Before Strabo. 

298 Xenagoraa. Quoted by Dionysiua of Halioamassua. 

299 Zeoodotiis of Troezen, Quoted by Dionyaius on the Sa- 

bines, and by Plutarch. 

g 13 ErreNT of the Roman Empike. 

It is here proposed to take a brief survey of the provinoee 
of the Roman Empire, including Britain, which was the only 
permanent addition to the Empire made after the reign of 
AnguBtue. 

In Europe the area of Italy Spain and Gaul ahall be first 
conaidered. 

The area of Italy may be thus given. Central and Southern 
Italy, lat. 44° being assumed as the northern hmit, 50,230 
square English miles. Italy to the north of lat. 44° exclusive 
of Savoy 38,263 square English miles. Total 88,493. The 
population at 20,400,000 will give 230| persons to each 
square mile. Savoy on the confines of France and Italy has 
an area of 4454 square English miles, and in 1839 contained 
564,137 inhabitanta. In the Roman timea Savoy waa included 
in Qaut. It is now added to Italy, and the total CKtent and 
population of the Italian States exclusive of the islands are 
as followe : 

Sq. E. m. InlubitMiM 

Italy 88,493 20,399,403 

Savoy 4,454 564,137 

92,947 20,963,540 

The area of Spain and Portugal collectively exceeds the 
area of France ; bnt France contains more than twice the 
number of inhabitants. This great disproportion is chiefly to 
be ascribed to the moral and political disadvantages of Spain 
and Portugal. In the following table the population ia ^ven 
of Spain exclunve of the islands as it stood in 1833, and of 
Portugal as it stood in 1844. 
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Inbabituita Sq. £. diIIm (o eidi tq. m. 

Spun 11^59,694 180,293 66^ 

Portugal... 3,412,041 36,428 93^ 



15,371,735 216,721 7OH 

Franoe c<mtaiiu b; Necker'a eeUmate 205,817 square 
English miles ; by another oaloalation 206,884 ; mean area 
206,350. The population In 1846 was 35,400,486, or some- 
thing more than 1714 to each square mile. For 206,350x 
1711=35,389,025. But ancient Qa.a\ was more extensire. 
It reached on the north to the Hhine, and included the pro- 
nnoes which lie between the northern fronUer of Franoe and 
the Rhine. These provinces contain 23,651 square English 
miles. To these is to be added Savoy, which contains 4454 
square miles, and which under the Romans was also included 
in Gaul. Gaul Spain and Italy therefore under the Roouui 
Empire may be computed thus : 

S4. E. ID. Sq. E. m. 
f 206,350 

Gaul -I 23,651 

L 4.454 

234,455 

Italy 88,493 

Spain and PortugiU ... 216,721 

539,669 

The countries of Europe south of the Danube ftom Swit- 
zeriand to the Enztne, extending sontiiwards to the Adriatic 
the Ionian and ^geean seas, and comprehending on the 
north-west Rhstia Noricum Fannonia Illyrioam DtJmatia, on 
the east and south Mcesia Thrace Macedonia Epims and 
Greece, may be estimated to contain 279,162 square English 
miles. Of this space about 23,433 belonged to Macedonia, 
and 22,231' to Greece. 

The Roman provinces in Britain as far as the wall oF AtOth 
ntnuf included the whole of England and Wales, and nearly 
one fourth of Scotland, namely. 
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Squara mihn 

Sooth Britain 57,»60 

Of Scotland 6,780 

We must add the larger ifilands. 

Crete S376 

Sicily 10,576 

San^nia 12^52 

Goraioa 3110 

Majorca, MiDoroa, Ivioa ... 3694 

33,008 

In Enrope then collectively 

Sqaare EngUth mQa 

Gaul Italy Spain 539,669 

Panoonia &c 279,162 

Britain 64,740 

lalanda 33,008 

916,579 

We omit Dacia as a temporary poaseauon. But to these 
proTinoes may be added some districts to the north of the 
Danube and the Euxine. The northern shore of the Eoxine, 
on the confines of Europe and Asia, extends for about 900 
English miles Irom the gaemm otHum of the Danube in lat. 45" 
to the mouth of the Fhasis in lat. 42° 10', including the Taurio 
Chersonese which contains an area of 9420 square English 
miles. This entire line of ooast, with the Tauric Chersonese 
itself, was either occupied by Roman garrisoas or ruled by 
vassal kings, and may justly be regarded as a part of the 
Empire. 

The Roman territories in Asia were for the most part con- 
tuned within the three first Regions of Western Asia which 
are described in another work. But from these we must 
deduct the following portions; the Caucasian countries be- 
tween lat. 44" — *S" contuning 29,524 square miles; Armenia, 
by RennelTs estimate 97,000 square miles; the country to 
the east of the Tigris in latitudes 37° — 34" ; the triangular 
space between lat. 34° — 31° on the east of the Euphrates, 
forming the south-eastern an^e of the Third Region. For in 
the higher countries the Tigris was the boundary between the 
two empires of Rome and Parthia ; as in the description of 
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Petnu Patricina referring to A. D. 298 *>. And t^e Tigris 
had been the boundary before that period ; for Nin&u, far to 
the east of the Euphrates, had belonged to the Bomaos from 
the time of Lucullus. In the lower countries, in lat. 34> — 31°* 
the Euphrates was the limit, as Festue p. 411. 412 may be 
understood : ffeuiri{aiut — inter Rtmanot ac Ptnai Evpkraitm 
nuditan esse volitii. 

The Three Begiona then, aa explained in Fast. Bom. Vol. 2 
p. 259, wore these : 

Square Eugliih mila 

I Region 182,512 

II Begion 229,989 

III Begion 179,784 

592,285 

Deduct 

"Within lat. 44°— 43'' ... 29,524 

Armenia 97,000 

lata?"— 34» 33,127 

lat. 34'— 31" 33,844 

193,495 

On the continent of A«a 398,790 

Add these isIaDiIs belonging to Asia: 

Oyprua 4873 

Lesbos 566 

Chios 2ti7 

Samos ...... 194 

Bhodns 368 

1396 

— 6268 

Total, including the islands, 405,058 square Engtish miles. 

In EoTPT the direct distance from the Cataracts at lat. 24° 
to the most northern point of the Delta in lat. 31° 30' is 518 
English miles. But the winding course of the Nile gives 
nearly 650; namely, from the Cataracts in lat. 24<* to lat. SO" 

i> See Fut. Rom. VoL 1 p. 340. The to Penia." Thow five prarincei we«t 

expmnotu of Ammuniu there qaoted, of the Tigris, wUdi were ceded by Q» 

vhieb caused mncb perplexity to Vele- Peniens to Gllerios io S98, nere n- 

■ioa, are rightly explained by Wagner stored to them by Jorian tn 36S. 
to inean " beyond the Tigria with respect 
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s littie to the sonth of Cairo 528 milee, and from Ut. 30° to 
Roselta 1:21 milea=649. 7%»&m inlat. 25° 44' by the course 
of the river is distant )4S English nules from the Oataraots 
and 504 from Bosetta 

According to Strabo in (he Upper Egypt the fertile valley 
through which the river flows was only called Egypt in the 
ancient times, and the valley he affirms was nowhere in the 
space from lat. 24* to lat. SO** more than 300 stadia in width. 
Thus limited, the area of Egypt from the Cataracts- to Cairo 
and from Cairo to the sea, including the Delta, would be only 
equal to 32,984 square English miles. But Strsbo adds that 
in his time nearly the whole space frnn the Nile eastwards to 
the Arabian Qulf was called Egypt. This being included will 
make the total area 85,380. 

The Roman provinces in Africa from Cotes (now Oapo 
Spartel), the extreme point oo the west, to the altars of the 
Philseni were Hatiretania TtoffUana, Mauretatiia OcTsortmiu, 
and A/riea. The extent of this whole line of coast ia com- 
puted by Polybins III. 39, 2 at more than 16,000 stadia. 
Strabo gives the following points of distance, beginning from 
Cotes on the west and proceeding eastwards. " From Gotet to 
Metag<mmm 5000 stadia ; from Afetagtmiam to TWwn 6000,- 
from Tretum to Carthoffe 2500 ; from Carthagt to the pro- 
montory CephaltB something more than 5000 stadia.^ 

Pliny H. N. V. 1 — 4 describes these provinces from Cotes 
on the west to the promontory Borion on the east, a little 
beyond the altars of the Philseni. He thus gives in Boman 
miles their extent and position. " Trnpitana is 170 miles in 
length. The length of both the Mauretania* is 839 miles, 
the breadth 467- Numidia begins at the river Ampsaga. 
Zauffitana or A/riea proper begins at TWco, and terminates 
at tite Borion promontory. From Ampsaga to the Syrtia minor 
(which is 300 miles from Carthage) Nwmdia and Africa are 
580 miles in length, 200 in breadth. Africa from the Amptaga 
to Borion contains 26 nations," 

Ptolemy Geogr. IV. 1 — 3 enumerates the points on the 
coast. " Itngitana is bounded on the west by the Ocean from 
Cotss as far as the greater Atlas southwards, on the north by 
the Mediterranean from Ootet to the river M<dua, on the east 
by Ctetarientis. — Maaretania Ctssariensit, bounded on the west 
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by Tin^tana, extends on the northern coast from the MaltM 
to the Ampgaga. Africa, bounded on the west by C^etariautM, 
stretches on the oooet uf the Mediterranean from the Amptaga 
to the most southern point of the greater Syrtit, the altars of 
the Philani; where the province of Africa is bounded by 
Cyrmaiea on the east." 

The actaal length of the northern coast measured upoa 
modem maps may be thns given. From the promontory Gotea 
(now Oape Spartel) on the v/est, in lat. 35' 5(f west long. 
5<* 58''= to the promontory Hermseum east of Carthage (now 
Cape Bon) in lat. S?" l' east long. 1 1° Itf"! the direct distance 
is 990 English miles, but the winding circuit of the coast is 
1213. Carthago itself in lat. 36° 51' long, east 10° 1?'' is 
distant by the coast line from Ootea the most western point 
1 144 English miles, and by the circuit of the hay 69 from the 
eastern promontory Hermceum. 

At Hennffium or Cape Bon the coast suddenly turns to the 
southward, and, including the Lesser Syrtis, proceeds in thai 
direction to Tripoli. This city, distant 546 English miles by 
the coast from Cape Bon, is placed in lat. 32* 53' 40" east 
long. 13° 10* 42", far to the south, and a little to the east, 
of that promontory. From Tripoli the coast has been surveyed 
by Gapt. Beechey, and the shore of the Greater Syrtis accu- 
rately laid down. We obtain from his survey the following 
positions. From Tripoli to Lebida, the ancient Leptis magna, 
in lat. 32'> 39' iT'long. 14" 13' 20", are 58-J- geographical milee. 

c I hne only been able to conBult I^liluda Eut loniJbida ^ 

for the positioQ of Cspe Spartel Wjld's 3fi° 60'. . . . 10° ID' Wyld 

Map of A6iCB, FwlHii's of Europe, 36° 60'. . . . ll>< 10* Braoke* 

Brookes'g GsMttBer, ArrowaniLth'H At- 36"61' D'Anville 

Us, and D'Anville. Their occonnta .16° 61' 10° 17" Arronramith 

lory in this mumer. 30° 61'. ... 10° ST Faden. 

The podtioD of CarHiofft, whidi ma 
plwwd upon a peniDiala of 360 tlaiHu 
in circuit, joined to the main land on 
the wevt by an ipthmiu SO f/ndia in 
length and 26 in breadth, ia deaenbed 
b; Stiabo XVII p. 83J and b; Poljbiiu 
I. 73, 4. Utica lay to the north 1ft 
Engluh miles, ToDetnm to the ■oath- 
west 10 miles, direct distance from Car- 
I^tltud. EHlKnvltud. jt^ The rily of Carthage itMlfwaa. 

3r 1'.... ir IVFaden and Wyld ^cording to Utt ^. 61. in B. C. U7 
37*2'.... 11' 3'Am>w»milh 23 Roman miles [mote than 21 English) 

37° v.... D'Antille. in drcnit. Alnwly in the time of Scj- 

e The kmgitude and latitodc of Car- lai the dominion Ot Cartilage extendtd 
thage is reported with some Tariations. to the Straits. 
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From Leptis to Cape Mesurata, the western limit of the 
Greater Syrtia, 56' geographical mitea. From Mesurata to 
the most southern point of the Syrtis, Suchreen, ^e site 
of the Phllffinian altars, 270'. These distanoes reduced to 
Eogliah miles are 

From JHpoli to Laptit 58j 67.3725 

L^tie io Metvrata 58 66-7967 

Mesurata to Stte^tm 270 310.9500 

386i 445.1192 

And the entire circuit of the coast from Cotes to the altars 
of the Fhilteni is accordingly this : 

English milei 
From OoUb to the promontory Sermaum .,.]2lfi 

fferm<eum to IVipoli 546"» 

Tripoli to SucAram 445 J 

2204 

The Cyrenaio territory has been described in a former part 
of this volume. The oironit of the coast was 606 geographical, 
or 698 English miles ; the space from Parsetonium to Alex- 
andria was 198 English, making a total of 896 from the ans 
Phikenonun to Alexandria ; and the whole line of coast from 
Cotes will be 

EngUih milca 

From Cotes to the arcB 2204 

Vrom the ara to Alexandria 896 

3100 

The breadth of these provinces is not in proportion to the 
length of coast. In Ptolemy Geogr. IV. 1 the most southern 

' CapUia BeedieT p. 35 " Tiipoly Gicater Syrtii from Henmto on the 

mftj be ertiniatod ft 67 miiw from Le- west to Baigaii or Bamnice, the eutcm 

bidk." p. 267 ■' The distance betveen extremity (p. 207). at 422 geognphleal 

Lepdi Migna and Heaorata, the west- milei. Aguop. 370'*Tbecircamfereiioe 

em extremit}r of the gulf, may be rec- of the Greater Syilia is ascertained to 

koned at &S geogimphic miles, equal to be 433 O. miles." Bat this was the 

73 Roman." He describes p. 101 the road distance " dedaced from the camel 

position of the promontory MeaoiMa, track" p. 366. For the coast line, being 

which forms the wcetem limit of the the interior dicnit, meaim«d on bis 

Syrtia. m^, girea only 406 gei^iBphinl mile*, 

Tbe poittion of the arm Fhilmianam naoMdy from Hesunta to Sochreen 270, 

liM been ginn above from CapLBeediey. from Soehnea t« Bengan 135. 

" ^ * - ). 366 the drcnit of the 
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point of TinffUana on the shores of the Atlantic is Sola, dietant 
135 English miles from Cotei. Pliny H. S. V. 1 reckons 157 
Roman miles from Cotes to Sola: Cote* ultra eolumitat HtrcaHa; 
ftun« «t Tingi. — a& eo 25 M. P. tft ora Oceani eoUmia Augusti 
Julia Conataniia. — et a6ea32 M. P. eolonia a Clawdio Gcnan 
/aeta Lixoi. — In era a lAxo 50 M. P. caania Bairn- prater 
Banaaam eoloniam d^uetu tnagnificm «t navigaUlia. Ah eo 
tolidem M. P. ^^ndtan Sola ^tudem tumnnu Jiuvio itttpotitvm, 
jam aoti^idiniitu vicinum s. 

The present text of Pliny H. N. V. 2 gives to the Manreta- 
nias a depth from north to south of 467 Roman miles, but in 
some copies S77—^tiiudine GCCLXXYII M. P, It appears 
that the numbers in Pliny are corrupt. Even the lesser num- 
ber, equal to nearly S46 English miles, fsj exceeds the extent 
eonthwards of the modem Algeria*', which is said to have an 
average depth of 60 French leagues. 

A line drawn from Sala in lat. 34° ICf long, west Cf 50'' to 
Cape Mesurata in lat. 32" 25' long, east 15" 10' 19", the 
western point of the Greater Syrtit, is equal to 1 265 English 
miles. From this line to the coast the mean depth of the 
Mauretanias will be about 195 English miles. The depth of 
Africa proper from north to south in the meridian of Utioa is 
ascertuned by the known portions of Leptis magna and of 
Mesorata ; and the direct distance from the sea in that meri- 
dian to the above-mentioned line will be 300 English miles. 
The whole area contained between this line and the sea, from 
Sala to Mesurata, is 145,095 square English miles, expressing 

" Algeiu mlglit allow one la Mcft htc- 



SO The Domben hen prea, naaiely, 

16,000,000 K aj,wmprodiice40,000,00e 

167 of acre^ or aboDt 62,600 square Bngtidi 

Or 1 44 Engluh milea for the load dia- milee. 

tauOB. 1 The postioii of Sola, or SaUet, it 
h The modem province occnpiee the a,^ given in the authorities qsoted in 

place ol the andeat Cataritntii, bat note<:. 



lAtltDda W«rt knvttol* 



extendi eastwardi beyond the Ampsaga 
into the adjacent proTiace and advances 
within 60 Englleh miles (direct dlslanca) 34* 10". ... 6° 3fi' WyW 

of Carthage. M' Boitct in his account 34° tf 6° 54' Fsden 

of Algeria thus describes the extent and 34° ff 6° 40* Arrowimith 

fertiUty of thii province. "In France 34° 2' 6° 26* Bnxdua 

" the pbpniatloa ia abont AM to 3 hee- 34° 1' jyAmWm^ 

" lam. But the mperior fertihty of 
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the probable extent of the Roman provinces to the west of 
Mesarata. 

To this we must add the strip of territory on the shores of 
the Greater Syrtis from Mesurata to Suohreen ; a coast line, 
oa already shewn, of 31) English miles. If we assume 20 
miles as the average breadth of this tract of coast, we add 
S 1 1 X 20 = 6220 square miles, and the total area of the Bo- 
man territories in Africa west of the Philtenian altars will 
be ISI^IS. 

The area of the Cyrmaio district was 36,(;81 square English 
miles^. There remain the countries between Catabaihmus and ' 
Alexandria. Thus described by Pliny H. N. V. 6 Ea qwe 
uquitur regio Mareotii Libya apptSatw, ^gypto contermina. 
Tenent MarmarideB^, AtfyrmacMdtB, dein Mareetis. Mmsura a 
Chtabaiimo ad PareBtmiam 86 M. P. In eo tractu vicus Apii 
interett, nohilia religume .^gypto locut. Ab eo Partelonium 12 
3f. F. Inde Alemmdriam 200 M. P. Latitude 169 ea. The 
169 Roman miles assigned by Pliny ^re a breadth of 155 
English miles. The coast line from Catabathmus to Parteto- 
nium was 80 geographical milesi> making 92 En^b. There- 
fore 92-(- 198=290 English miles from Catabathmus to Alex- 
andria. Assuming a point 23 miles to the west of Alexandria 
as the limit (to which point the area of Egypt has been oar- 
ried), we obtain 267 En^ish miles for the coast line; and 
267x 155=41,385 square miles, for the surface of this tract 
of country. And the Roman possessions in Africa including 
Egypt are these : 

MauTftama TvngOaaa -\ 

■ Camriamt ... VISI^IS 

AJHm ) 

C^frmaiea 36,681 

ifartitaricaSco 41^85 

229^81 

^lyyptus 85,380 

314,761 

k Bw alMiTa p. STA> wariJg tlw toaiOij between Bgjpt ud 

1 Marmmriea in Ptolemy begini from Cfrene i al Mivvu|pfBei nrKiciiiirt rltr 

Pef nb, Htd to the IHoBnij of Anto- fvraffc Tatvinr Jt li tm l a u kcI Knpfr^i, 

ulnni p- 4) ft extendi fi«m Damii to fter^ivrm nl r^ nyexfu. 

Calalmlhmm, or ntbtt to Atttmdria. " Seeaboro p. 374. 

"' ' II III. 4S uwni to the JUar- 
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Total extent of the Empire in square Eoglish miles : 
Europe with the isl&nde" ... 916,579 

Asia with the isloiulB 405,058 

Africa including Egypt 314,761 

^ 14 I snbjoin in alphabetical order the Roman authors 
who are described at the years annexed io the Tables of the 
third volume of the Fasti Hellenici, and who are more briefly 
noticed at those years in this epitome. 

M. AcciuB Plautiu, hU deatli B. C. 184. See 300. Younger than 

Liviiu Androoicue 235. 
JEiiaa gmmmaticus B. C. 100. 
jEliuB Tubero the historian B. C. 59. 
jfimilius Macer Veroneniis poeta, his death B. G. 16. 
M. ^miliuB Scaunu, who was 7^ >n B. C. 90, composed orations, 

and 3 books upon his onn life : 90. 
AlbiuB TibuliuB poeta, bis age examined 27- His death 18. 
Albutius Silo Novarieneis rhetor B. C. 6. 
L. Annnus Seneca filins described at B. C. 4. 
M. Annteus Seneca pater, also described at B. C. 4. 
AntoniuB Gnipho grammaticaB 66. 39. 
M. Antonins orator, born 1 43 ; de&nds Aquilliiu 98. censor in B . C 

97. is slain 87- 
C. Aainius FoUio, bora 76. commands in Spain 45. consul 40. 

triumphs 39. his death A. D. 4. See A. D. II. 
AtratinoB orator 21. 
Atteios pbilolagns 39. 
Attias poeta bom 170. See 139- fifty years younger than Pacnnm 

154. thirty years of age in 140. his Tereut 103. 
Aurelius Opilius B. C. 92. 
Sex. AoreUns Propertiua poeta 36, 86. 18. 
M. Bavius poeta, his death 35. 
Q. Ctedlius Epirota 26. 
CceciliuB comicuB poeta 179. tus death 168. 
M. CaUidios orator 57- 
L. Calpumius Pita Fnigi trib. plebiB 149. conanl 133. censor 149. 

HiB Armalea 149. 
GasaiaB Hemina historicas 146. 
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Ceatius rhetor 1 3. 

L. CiDtnuB Alimentus hJstoricua 225. 218. 190. 

ClaadiDs gntniiiiaticas 100. 

Claudius Quadrigarius historiciu 134. 

L. Codins Antipater hiBtoriciu 142. 134. 123. 

CorneliuB Epicftdae the Jreedman of Sulla B. C. 78- 

Cornelius GbUub pnefect of Egypt 39. his death and age 26. his 

time 18. 
ConieliDs Nepos floariabed B. 0. 40. 
Comeliue Severus poeta B. C. 2 A. D. 14. 
Comificius poeta, his death 41. 
Cotta poeta A. D. 14. 
CurtiuH Nicia grammaticus 45. 
DomitiuB Marsus poeta B. C. 2. 
Enaiua bom 239. brought to Rome 204. in i£tolia 189. 6? yean 

old 173. his death 169. 
Q. FabiuB Pictor 225. 216. 

C. Fannioa historicuB 146. 142. 
FeneBtella A. D. 14. 

FuriuB BibacnIuB poeta, bom 102. See 63. 

Furaii, pater at filioB, oratorea 36. 

Higinas grammaticus 83. 47- 10. 

Q. HoratiuB Flaccus bom 65. at Fbitippi 42. bis death 8. Sat. Ub. 

/B.C.38. /i&.7/38.33. EpodM38.3\. Gmn. lib. I. 38.27. 

Carm. lib. 11 38. 25. Carm. Ub. Ill 38. iS. Epitt. lib. I 38.20. 

Carmen naatlare 17- Carm. lib. IV 38. 15. 
Q. HortensiuB orator bom 114. His 19th year 95. be defends 

Veirea 70. is consul 69. See 68. defenda Sextiua 56. bis death 50. 

D. Laberius mimorum scriptor 43. 
Leusus grammaticDB 48. 

C. IJciniua Calvus orator, bom 63. his death 46. 

L. LiciniuB Craasua orator, bom 140. taught by Ccelius 133. accneea 

Carbo 119. his oration pro Ucinia 114. is quastor 111. trib. 

plebis 107. consul 95. Hie oration pro Servilia lege 106. pro 

Capione95. ia censor 92, his death 91. 
Livius AndronicuB began to exhibit dramas 240. 
T. Livius Patavinna bom 59. bis history 29. for hia death see A. D- 

14. Hia first book B. C. 29. his 59th book 18. his 136th and 

137tfa boolcB 15. end of his history B. C. 9. 
Lucceius historicos 88. 56. 

LaciUus poeU bom 148. flourished 134. 10?. his death 103. 
T. LncretioB Carus poeta bom 95. od his death see 56. 58. 

rr 
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Macer junior poeta 16. 2. A. D. 12. 

C. Meliraus poeta 33. 4. 2. 

Montaaua poeta B. C. 2. 

Co. NieviaB poets 235. his death 201- 

Orbiliot PupiUns grunmaticiis 63. 16. 

OtaciliiiB PlotUB liietor 81. 

P. Ovidiiu Naso born 43. hU time IS. bis teachers R C. 4 B. C. 2. 
his exile A. D. 4. his death in A. D. 18. see A. D. 14. Atm 
Ammdi B. C. 2. Fasti A. D. 9. Herouki B. C. 2. tbit A. D. 9. 
Metamorphosei A. D. 9. ex Ponto I. II A. D. 1 2. Hi. Ill A. D. 13. 
lib. IF A. D. 14. TrUHa I. II A. D. 9. lib. V A. D. 12. 

M. Pacavius bom 219. 65 years old in 154. 80 in 140. See 139. 

PaBsietiDs orator, his death B. C. 10. 

Pedo Albinovaniu poeta B. C. 2. A. D. 14. 

PlotiuB Gallus rhetor 88. 

L. Pomponius AteUanarum scriptor 91. 

M. Porcios Cato born 234. his a^ 21?. qiurator HH. trib. 
tnilitum 191. consul 195. censor 184. tuamt Voconiaiit legem 169. 
cataam duett 153. 84 years of age in 150. his Origuet 160. he 
prosecutes Galba 149, his death 149. 

M. Pordus Latro rhetor, B. C. 17- his death B. C. 4. 

PabliuB SyruB mimographus 43. 

Quintilius CremonenstB poeta, his death 24. 

Quintius Atta togatoruni scriptor, died B.C. 78. 

BabiriuB poeU B. C. 2. 

P. RutUiuB RufuB, his exile 92. his History 88. 

Sabinus poeta B. C. 2. 

C. SbUbsUos Chspus bom 86. trib. ptebis B. C. 52. See 50. ex- 
pelled the senate 50. pretor 46. his death 34. beginning ot his 
History 78. 

C. Scriboniue Cnrio flonrished 53. trib. idebis 60. his death in B. C. 
49 : 46. 

Sempronias Asellio the historian 134. 133. 

Sisenna the historian 134. 87. 

M.Tereutius poeta bom 194. bia Adelphi 160. AmdrialW. EwtMckmg 
161. HeavlonUmonmemu 163. Heeyra 165. Phormio 161. his 
death 159. 

M. Terentins Yarro bom 116. served against the pirates 67. lieu- 
tenant to Pompey in Spain 49. proscribed 43. D« re rutlica 37- 
his death 28. 

P. Terentins Varro Atadnus poeta, bora 82. See 24. B.C. 2. 

Tncca and Vuius B. C. 17. 
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H. TuUius Cicero boni 106. servee under PompeiuB 89. hear* 
Philo and Molo «t Rome 88. U at Atbens 79. at Rhodes 78. 
retunia to Rome 77. 7^- queestor T5. returns to Rome ^4. a 
ndileSd. pnEtor66. consul 63. in exile 58. recalled 57. govemor 
of Cilicia 51. returns 50. See 49. 48. 47. 46. loses Tnllia 45. 
his death 43. 



AcadeTaica 45. 

Brutut46. 

in Cacilutm divimuio 70. 

in toga Candida 64. 

in Catilinam 63 

Cato B. C. 46 .■ gee 45. 

pro Cluentio 66. 

deprovinc. eoneularUuu 56. 

pro Cornelia 1 65. 

pro rege Deiotaro 45. 



defato 44. 
de finibus 45. 
pro Flaeco 59. 
de gloria 44. 
pro Ligario 46. 
de luetu minuendo 45. 
pro lege Manilia 66. 
pro Marcello 46. 
pro Milone 52. 
pro Murena 63. 



<h natura deorvm : ate 44. 

de officii* 44. 

de oratore 55. 

orator 45. 

PUlip^ca l-IV u. r-x/r43. 

n Pitonem 55. 

1^0 QuiMCd'o 81. 

;iro C. SuMrio 63. 

de repubRca 54. 

jiro Sex. Rotcio 80. 

M Ku/fam 63. 

pro ScauTO 54. 

(f« Seneclule - fw 44. 

jiro Sextio 56. 

pro Svf/a 62. 

pro Thermo 59. 

TopicQ 44. 

7Wc. tUtpntatiunet : sm 44. 

in FotuutMt 56. 

|>ro Vatinio 54. 

« r«T<oi 70. 



M. Tullius Tiro the Ireedman of Cicero B. C. 5. 

l^lrpiliuB comicuB, his death 103. 

Tuticanua poeta B. C. 2. A. D. 14. 

Valerins Antias historicas 134. 

ValeriuB Cato grammaticus 81. 

C. Valerius Catallus poeta, bom 87. See 5?. 55. 4?. 40. 

M. Valerius Meesalla Corvinus, bom 59. his triumph 27. on his 

death and age see A. D. 11. 
Varius and Tucca 17. 
Velleius Patercnlus A. D. 2. quteator elect A. D. 6. qunstor A. D. 7. 

priBtorelect A.D. 14. 
VennoniuB bistoricua 142. 
Verriui Flaccus A. D. 8. 
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P. VirgTliua Maro bom 70. a&auines the toga vtrt& 55. see 53. lu* 

death 19. Gforgim lib. / 35. see 25. .^neu 24. 22. 17- 
M. VitniviuB Pollio B. C. 2?. 



NOTES. 

p. 66 " or B. C. 822, with Scaliger" &c.} Read tlua passage thus: 
" or B. C. 821, with Scaliger, who assnmeB 417 years to adapt Tba- 
cydides to a date in Eusehius." Scaliger ad Euseb. p. 60 places with 
Ensebiua, or rather with Hieronymua, the legislation of Lvcurgus at 
the Eaflebian year 1195, commencing Oct. B. C. 822, and from this 
epoch compntes 417 years to the Eusebian year 1612 commencing 
Oct. B. C. 405, in which the Feloponnesian war was ended. Thia 
period of 417 years therefore is at B. C. 821—404. 

I assume at p. 67 B, C. 817 for the legislation of Lycurgos rather 
than 816, which is named at p. 66, because B. C. 817 better agrees 
with the Dumt>ers in Cyril and Hieronymue. The passages in Cyril 
and HieronymuH which refer to the legisiation of Lycurgna are 
quoted in F, Hellen. VoL 1 p. 141 note g. 

p. 85 CreoQ first annual archon] From Creon tu Comat both in- 
clusive B. C. 683—560 01. 24. 2—55. 1 in 1 24 years the names of 
25 archons are extant. To those inserted in the Tables of this 
Epitome p. 85 — 94 may be added the following : MiUiadet arckon 
Ol. 24. 1 B. C. 664 fi^m Pauaanias quoted in F. H. I p. 192, Hauo- 
chidet iwcAot 01. 41 . 2 B.C. 615 from Dionys. Ant. 111.116 p. 537, 
Philipput archon Ol. 48. I B. C. 588 from Clem. Al. Strom. I p. 
331 B, called also Philipput in the Armenian Eusebius anno 1426, 
and in Chron, Pasch. p. 137 A, althoogh Phmiipptu in Hieronymus 
ChroQ. anno 1425. 

In the space of 79 years between Comiat B. C. 560 and CaUiade* 
B. C, 480 we have the names and sUtions of 21 archons. But in 
the period of 189 years from B. C. 480 to 292 inclusive one archon 
only is wanting, the archon of Ol. 121. 4 B. C. 293. With this 
single exception we possess for that period an unbroken series of 
the Athenian archona, beginning with Cailiadei and ending with 
PhilippttS. 

p. 115 The patriarchal genealogies} The years before the birth 
of the son, the residnes, and the totals of lives, are set forth in the 
first volume of the Fasti Hellenici p. 285. 287, and for the conveni- 
ence of the reader the residues and the totals of Uvea as they stand 
in the Hebrew text shall be added here. 
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NOTES. 

Aget 

1 Adam | 130 

2 Seth ! 105 

3 EnoB I 90 

4 Caiium I 70 

5 Mabalaleel 65 

6 Jared 162 

7 Eooch 65 

8 Methuselah 187 

9 Lamech 182 

10 Noah 500 1 

To the Flobd 100 / 



lUudaei 
800 
807 
815 
840 
830 
800 
300 
782 
595 



1656 



11 Shem (100) 

12 Arphaxad 

13 Salah 

14 Heber 

15 Peleg 

16 Reu 

17 Serng 

18 Nahor 

19 Terah 



ToUli 
930 
912 
905 
910 



) to Abraham 292 



p. 195 Death of Alexander— Jane B. C. 323] In the second vo- 
lume of the Fasti Helleoici p. 178 this is called " May or June B. C. 
323." If however we assign the 6th of the Attic Thargehon as the 
day of this event, from Julian compared with Plutarch, we obtain 
May 19. For in Olymp. 114. 1 according- to the Metallic Tables of 
Dodwell Thargelion began May 14. And ia the year of the death 
of Alexander, assuming that the 28th of Dasiui fell upon the 6th of 
T^argelion, we may adjust the Macedonian and the Attic calendars 
in this manner; 

Day* began began 

1 Dins .... 30 Sept. 27 B. G. 324 Boedrom. 8 

2 Apellxns 29 Oct. 27 Pyaneps. 9 

3 AudyniBDB 30 Nov. 25 Mtemact. 8 

4 Peritins . . 29 Dec. 25 Posid. 9 

5 Dystrus . . 30 Jan. 23 B- C. 323 Gamelion 8 

6 XanthicUB 29 Feb. 22 Anthest. 9 

7 Artemisios 30 March 23 Elapheb. 8 

8 DseiuB . . 29 April 22 Mnnych. 9 

Dtea. 23=May 14=Thargel. J. 
Dees. 28=May 19=Tharge1. 6. 
See F. HeUen. Vol. 2 p. 284 note n. Cnnolc 
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p. 302 Oq the duntioiL of Spartan reigns] The remarks inserted 
apon this snbject at p. 141 viU establish that we are justified in 
alloving to these reigna a lai^r amoont of years than the BTerage 
proportion. The remarks offered at p. 202 will shew reasons for 
preferring the reduced nnmbers of Callimachos (described at p. 62) 
to the larger amoonts of Eratosthenes. 

p. 204 col. 2 Demaratns reigned 19 years] Probably near SO 
years, ftoro thebeginningof B. C. 510 to the cloM of 491. 

p. 210 Olympias] In the third Volnme of the Fasti Hellenici 
p. 309 the table of the rdgns is formed apon the accoonts of Por- 
phyry and Eosebius, who place Olympias within the 19 years of 
Cassander. But Dexippus qnoted in this volnme p. 21t, who reckons 
the 19 years exclasive of Olympias, is in better accordance with the 
facts of history : and the table given in this epitome p. 210 of the 
rrigns in Macedonia from Aridseus to Antigonus Gonatas is an im- 
provement apon the table iu the former work. Between the death 
of Alexander, May 10 B. C. 323, and the accession of Caasander in 
the spring of 315 are about ^S 9>n. The last 16 months of this 
period were occupied by Olympias, and the first few weeks by Per- 
diccas and the generals. The intermediate space of about 6r 4>" (7 
years current) belonged to Aridtens. 

p. 245 Beginning of the AtUc year] That GameUon near the 
wmter solstice was originally the first month of the Attic year may 
be inferred from the station of the intercalary month Posideon II, 
which preceded Gamelion. And the practice of other nations (as 
of the Bomans, the Macedonians, and the Hebrews,) was to place 
the intercalary at the end of the year. But in process of time the 
Attic year was made to commence, like the Olympic, at the sammer 
solstice, and Hecatombteon became the first month. Scaliger assigns 
B. C. 566 as the period of this change, the date of the Institution of 
the Panathtntea Magna, which were celebrated in Hecatombseon. 
Bnt it has been shewn in Fast. Hellen. Vol. I p. IS2 to be highly 
probable that this change was made at a mnch earlier epoch, and 
that the first annaal archan Ovrm commenced at midsammer B. C. 
683. For two centnries after CVmn no distinct memorials are ex- 
tant to shew at what season of the year the arcbon commenced his 
office. But, as we approach the times of which fiiller accoDots re- 
mun, we find the arcbon at Hecatombteon. We have evidence to 
shew that the arcbon Aptephion in fi, C. 469, the archon Philock* 
in 469, the archon Callias in 456, commenced at HecatombRoo, 
and that their years were connmerary with the Olympic. That the 
Attic year after the arcbonship of Afftudet B. C. 433 commenced 
at HecatomlHeon or July is universally acknowledged. 

. , Google 



NOTES. 489 

That the lunar year was etill in uae at Athens in the time of the 
Cteaars ia atteeted by an Inscription qaoted in F, H. II p. 393. And 
down to the time of Plutarch Hecatombseon still began near the 
summer solstice, Metagitnion was August, and Boedromion was 
September. But when Epiphanius wrote, who is quoted at p. 35S 
of this Epitome, HecatombEeon coincided with October and Metagit- 
nioD with Novunber ; from whence we collect tliat after the Julian 
year had been adopted at Athens the fixed Attic year was made to 
begin like the Macedonian in the antumn. 

p. 371 Tmmhira] This name is written indifferently Tauchira and 
Teuchira. It is Tauchira in Herodotus, Strabo, and Stephanua 
Byzantinus, Teuchira in the Itinerary of Antoninus, in Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Synesiua, Ammianus, and Hierocles. See other examples of 
both in Tzschocke ad Melnm torn. 3. 1 p. 211. Where he aaya 
"Tnxtipa Strabo ex emendatione Cnaauboni." And yet in his own 
edition of Strabo Tzschucke has given the name Taixttpa, and adds 
tom. 6 p. 691 this note from Casaubon : " Scripti Tipxtipa. Lego 
Tavx*^, ut etiam apud Herodotum IV. 171 et Diodorum legitur." 
In Diodoms XVIII. 20 Wesseling has Trixtipa. But he reports that 
some copy had Tax^pa. Whence Casaubon more properly gave 
Taux*'po u the reading of Diodorua. 

p. 401 L. Oectfiiw Afet^Au— consul a second time in B.C. 248] 
Read B.C. 247. and for " post annum 248" read " post annum 347-" 
MeteUwt was cos. II in U. C. Varr. 507 B.C. 247, as expressed at 
p. 299, and in the/oiirfA year afterwards was appointed P. M. : Val. 
Max. 1. c. Metelhu quarto anno post ctmsvlaria imperia smex ad- 
tHodum ponti/ei tnaxanw creatvg. Whence we learn that the term 
quadriennio in Cicero is to be understood inclusively. The four years 
were U. C. Varr. 307—510 both inclusive. 
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INDEX. 



The referencM in thu Index an to the pages of the Tolmne. Ute 
Atbenum archona who bore the same name are registered under one head. 
The same arrangement hat been (OmetimeB Hdopted in the Oljmpic nctora- 
The Roman authors, who art described already at ^ 14 p. 433, an at* 
inserted in this Index. 



Aaron 118 

Ab 350. 357. 369 

Abas Lvncei 15. 45. 55 

Abu Melampi 34 

Abdera 87 

Abdon I30. 131 



AoimeiecD i30 
Aborigines of Italj 94. 35. a8 
Abraham 115. no. 117. 118.198 
Abydos 83. 84 



mia 159. 163. 370. 393 
Actitua Medontu 54 
Acestor trag. 336 
Acestoridea arch. ep. 159. 163 
Achsan league 197. 317.385. 39s 
AehEeans309.3ii. 
Achwi S- 13. 38- 50 
Achteua dux 343. 376. 381. 386 
Acbica«lArissiB4. 19.30.31.36.50. 

AuiKusXuthi 30.34.38,41.54 

Achaia 370. 385. 386 

Achamie 376 

H' Acilim Glahrio 306. 343 

Acne 87 

Acriaus 7. 15. 43. 43. 46. 47. 55. 75 

Acratio 01. Tict, 177 

AcrocorinthuB 387 

AcTOtatns Arei 300. 30i. 307 

Acrotatiu Cleomenia II 3O0 

ActKon Melissi 95 

Actor Am 35 

Actor Dekmes 34 

Aciuilans hist. a6a 

Ada 330. 3^1 

AdKoa scnptor 41 1 

Adam 115. 198.437 

Adar35o.3S4-36o 



Adherbal 315 

A<hinantuB arch. ep. 163 

Admetna 34 

Adrastus 30. 35. 37 

Adule 364 

^aces Sjrlosontis 161 

ifWidea Metrop. TheiB. |met. 305 

^antides poeta 409 

^chmis Btiacce 55 

Agates 317. 999 

^geus43 

^geusfEolyci 54.63 

jEgialeus Adraiti 35 

^gialeus Sicyon. 99.31 

lEgimius poema 144 

£ginB 904. 970 

^ginetK 163 

^ginetea Deritis 33. 

jEginetes Pompi 13. 55 

£gium 317 

£gon 96 

jGgoHpotami 174. 391. 338 

jEgyrus 39 

JE.gj\i» ArcadiR 384 

iC£iu GBlhu333 

L. jSmiliua Panllus 303 

L. £miliuB Paulina 309. 310 

M. jEmilius Lepidua P. M, 307. 

M. jGmiliua Lepidns 390 

M. £miliuB Lqndus trinmnr 338. 

330- 334- 404 
JEneax 49 

i^neeidemos Bceptiena4is 
Molea 6. 41. 53 
^olic dialect 5 1 
.£olic mujiation 65 
Molia Pelasgic 33 
^l'«3-3a.35.3^.S4-7S, 
djpytnt Oe^hontw 55. 136 
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iEpytna Hippothi 55 

fpTtns Sam 54 

A«rope 10 

Aeroptu Cepbei 55 

Aeropua PhiUppi 1 309. aio 

Aeropus no. an. aia. 313 

iSsctunea Ol. Tict. 63 

^schines orator 179. 183. 185. 186, 

187. 189. 103. 331. 354. 355. 364 
jEBchinea Mileaiut 415 
.^Bchinea Socraticaa 161 
MKhflua archon 13. 54. 83 
.^echylus Cnidiua 415 
^schflua trapciu 158. 160. t6i. 163. 

165. 181.356 
^aimedea ^acfayU 83 
JEeoa Crethei 34 
jf!aopua 90. 94 
.^thiopes 333 
^thioina poema 144. 145 
Aetblius 4. 3^ 
.^thra Thesei mater 43 
£tlin 43 

^tolia 196. 370. 393 
jEtoliana 303. 306 
jEtoU37.4i 

jEtoluB Endymionia 3. 35. 58 
£zeiia 17 

Africa Romaua 437. 431. 433 
AlncB pNvinda 437 
Agamedea Stymphali 55 
Agamenmon i. 30. 47. 48. 54. 64. 65 
AgamcBtor 54 
Agapenor 44). 55 
Agariate ChatheDis 333 
Agaatbenes Auges 35 
Agatharchidea 316. 413 
Agatharchus OT.vict. 157 
Agathocles areb. ep. 184 
Agathoclea acriptor 430 
Agathodea Sjnacua. 193. 193. 194. 

19s. lofi. 337. 
AgatDCKlea Zenodoteua 408 
Agathon tragiciu 171. 356 
Agathyllaa poeta 4a i 
Agave Cadmi 48 
Agelaa Ixionia ;< 
A^elaa II Baccbidis 55. 83 
Agelaua £tol. pnet. 303 
Agemon Corinth. 83 
Agenor Arei 33 
Agenor I^euronia 35 
AgenorTriopte ig.ai.gg 
AgeaiclM Spart. 140. 141. 3oo. 301 
AgeailauB Doryaii 55. 68. 300. 301 
Ageailaua II 177. 178. 180. 181. 300. 

301. 305. 300. 338. 339 
AgeaipoUa 1 178. 179. 300. aoi. 306 



Agesipobs II. 300. 301. 3o6. 3oS 

Agedpolig III 300.301 

Agetaa jEtol. pnel. 303 

Agia HippocratidK 3oo 

Agis I 55- ^3- '36- '37- '°o- aoi 

Agia 11170. 300. 30I. 305 

Agia III 189. 300, 30I . 306. 307 

.^8 IV 30O. 301. 307. 3o8. 3S0. 381 

Ag^a 01. vict. 94 

Agnon 168. 336 

Agnon 01. vict. 94 

AgoriuB Damasii 54. 57 

Agrigentura 93. 174. 397. $33 

Agylla or Cxre 35 

Asyrrhiiia 178 

Aoab 114. 135. 130 

Ahasuerua 103 

Abas 136. 133. 135 

Aha^h 135. 130. 131. 135 

Ajax Oilei 34. 44 

Alalia 94 

Albani 333 

Alcsna arch. ep. 171 

Alcieue com. vet. 179. 358 

AlcKiu MeaseniuB 305. 41 1 

Alcffiua Pecsei 46. 55 

AldEaa poela 91. 91. 148. 155. 156 

Alcaraenea Spart. 55. 139. 141. 300. 

301 

Alcelaa Maced. 304. 3 10 

Alcetaa 181 

Alcibiadea 165. 170, 171, 173. 173. 175 

Alddamaa or. 165 

Alcitnachai doz 336 

Alciatlienes arch. ep. 181 

AlcmieoTi Amphiarai 34 

AlcmEeon archon 63 

Alcmseon dux 93 

Alcmieon M^aclia 333 

Alcoueon P^tbagoreua 360 

AlcniKOD Silli 54 

AlcmteonidiE 156 

AtcnueoDis poema 144. 154 

Alcman poeta 86. 87. 38. 148. 149 

AlectoT Anaxagom 55 

Alector Magnetis 35 

Aletea Hippothi 13. 55. 65 

Aleus Apbidip 31 

Alexander 1 jBgypti 363. 365- S*"- 

Alexander II 363. 366. 369 
Alexander III 306. 369 
Alexander jGtolua poeta 409 
Alexander Balai 344.348 
Alexander Cassandri 309. 3io. 317 
Alexander Corinthi 83 
Alexander 1 Macedon. 164. 309. 310. 
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Alezander II 309. aio. an 
Aleundor III mapiua 155. 184. 188. 

189. 190. 191. 193. ao9, aio. 313. 

314. ai5. 316. ai;. 330. 337. 339. 

355. 340. 341. 437 
Alexan^ Pfaersiu i8a. 183. 331 
Alexander Phlklethei ^i6 
Alexander Polyhiator 330. 414 
AJeiander Zeblna ^4 
Alexandria jf^ypU 8q. 368. 439. 437 
AlexaDdriaa moQtltB 3,>;5 
Akxiai arch. ep. 174 
Aleiii com. med. 184. 193. 194. 158 
Algiu the 33 
Algeria 430 
Aliphera Arcadite 284 
AJlobrogei 315 
Alyattes 88. 90. 155. 156. 331. 333. 

934 
Amasis 86. 94. 158. 156 
Anwuah 134. iig- 131 
Amazonia poeraa 144 
Arobiorii 317 
Ambracia 33. 91 
Ambron89 
Ambronea 317 
Amaniaa arch. ep. 170 
Ameinocles Corinthins 85 
AmeipHia« com. vet. 171. 173. 357 
Amelesagoraa hiat. a6i 
AmisuB colonia 94 
Ammoniiu Aiiitarchetu 310.413 
Amometua BcnpU>r43i 
Amon 106. 110. 137. 134. 13s 
Amphiaraus 34 
Amphiclua ^9 

Amphictyon 4. 34. 43. 44. 54 
Amphiclyona 43. 44. 46. 50. 156. 198. 

331. 334 
Amphimachus Polyieni 35 
Amphipolia 168. 170. 1B3. 184. 336. 

»73 
Ampoia com. vet. 188. 358 
Amphitryon 46. 55 
Ampaaga the 437. 438 
Ampyx Pelite 33 
Amram 117. 119 
Amycbe 136. 139 
Aroyclaa LecedEemonia 33 
Amyntaa IsBunia 419 
Amyntas 1 Macedon, 1^5. 309. aio. 

Amyntaa II 1^9. 309, 310. ai3. ai3 
Amyntsa Philippi 309 
Amyntaa Keriua Theaa. pTEct. 305 
Amyntor Phraatorig 31 
Anyrtsua 166. 173. 313. 334 
Amythaon CrMbei 34 



Anacbania 03 

Anachtu OLrict. 15S 

Anacieon poeta 94. 155, 156. 157. 158. 

260 
Anaphaa 385 
Anaphaa AnaphtR 385 
Anazagoias Megapenthia 53 
Anaxagona phU. 156. 159. 160. 16a. 

165. 166. iti8. 169. 361 
Ana^under 140. 300. aoi 
Anaxandridet com. med. 180. 186. 358 
Anaxandrides Spait. 140. 300. aoi. 

aoa. 30^. ao4 
Anaxandndea Theopompi aoo 
Anaxarchus phiL 188. a6i. 405 
Anaxibiaa 176 

Anaxicratea arch. ep. 194. 197. 296 
Anaxidamiu 140. aoo. 301 
Anazilaa com. med. 358 
Anaxilaus Arcbidami aoo 
Anaxilaua hist. 431 
Anaxilaua Larisa. Pythagorena 410 
Anaxilaua Rbe^ous 99. 163. 164 
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CcenuB 3 to 

Colotea Epkuieua 396. 409 

Conetes 'nBameni 54 

Oomiaa arch. ep. 94. >^. 436 

Conon aich. ep. 165 

Couon dux 169. 178 

Conon Bcriptor 330. 417 

CoDstautinople ^i 

ConstantiuB II imp. 361 

Copte Bceotite 377 

Coraz Sicycm. 39. 30 

Corcyra 83. 84. 168. 169. 370. 393 

Corinth 83. 168. 177. 178. a8i. 386. 

387. 388. 399. 31a. 338 
Corintbia 370, 387 
Coriutbiaca poema 1 44 
L. Cornelius Cinna 319 
L. Comeliua LentuluBCaudiauBF.M. 
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p. Conwliiu Scipio Afncaniu 303. 



canuB 309- Jia. 314 
h. ComwUB Scipio Asisticas 306. 
P.Coruelina Scipio Nuica P.M. 2 



L. Comeliiu Sulla 313. 316. 318. 319. 

3»o. 384. 389 
COToetnu Eleiu Ol.rict. 60. 63. 64. 65. 

66. 67. 68. 71. 8a. 88. 95. 138. 153 
CoTonm 167. 177. 305, 335. 377 
Coronua Sicyon. a 9 
Coronua Tbenandn f. 4 
Cornea 93. 398. 310. 433 
Coaa colonia 396 

CotM prom. 437. 439 

Cottypous dux 331 

CoUB ct CritiDeg 89 

Granaiu 39 

CranOQ 191 

CrontoT |»il. 193. 197. 361 

Crataeus, Crateues, or Craterua an 

C^atanu igi. 193. ao6. 318 

Crates academicus 196. 197. 361 

Cretea com. vet. 167. 357 - 

Cratea cynicuB 190. 195. a6i 

Ckum Mallolec 306. 310. 413. 414 

C^adniu omi. nwd. 358 

Cratinat com. vet. 158. 166. 167. 170. 

171.173.357, 
Cratmm dux 330 
Cradnus OL viet. 87 
Cratippui hist. a6a 
Cra^i^tia philosoph. 338. 416 
Creon arch, ep. 85. 436 
CreophyluB poeta 146 
CrMphontea AriBtomachi 55.57.58.63 
Crete 45. ^3. 435 
Cretheu* £oli 7. 34 
Creoaa Xothi uxor 43 
Ciiama Aigirua 31. 55 
Ciimeacos the 18S 
Ciinagorea or. 430 
Criaon 01. vict. 167. 168 
CrisauB Phoci 35 
Critiat ifis 
Critioea et Coob 69 
Oritolaiu Ach. pnet. 313 
CritolauB peripateticQB 310. 316. 41a 
CrodiiuB 01. vict. 174 
Ocemu 9]. 94. 140. 156. 3oa. 303. 

304. aga. 333- 334 
Croton Umbiw 35. 37 
Crotona 83. 64. 140 
Crotopua A^iruB 15. 31. 55 
Cleuuhin. 176. 177. 179. 363 
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CteaibiuB mecbanieus 413 

Cteubiui Bcriptor 410 

CteaicleB arch. ep_. tSp 

Cte&iphon AthenienaiB 354. 355 

Cunaza 176 

Curetea 36 

M'CuriuB Dentatus 396 

CpaxareB 88. 89. 91. 93. 99. 103. 156 

Cycladea 35 

Cycle eiHC 143 

Cycliadaa Ach. pnet. 303. 304 

Cydiaa orator 185. 364 

CydreltiB Codri 54 

Cylarabes Sthetkeli f. 55 

CykiD 88. 90 

C^o 56. 57. 65. 143 

Cynietha Areadue 384 

Cynortai Amyclte 33 

Cf DOBcephale 305 

Cynoaaema 173 

Cynuria 370. 384 

Cyaua Locri f. 34 

Cypria poema 144 

CypniB 305. 364. 365. 369. 416 



Cypaelkue 93 

C^paelua Mfyti f. 50. S5- "> 
CypaduB Cormtb. 87. 90. 91. 93 
C^etw 89.317. 365. 370. 37). 373. 

439 
Cymlua acriptor 406 
Cyrus 99. 100. lor, 137. tss. 156. 

"57- 'S8. a34- 335- ^30. 337 
Cyrus Duii f. 173. 176. 339 
Cytbera 370 
Cyzicus83. 86. i^^ 
Dndahia Eupaknu 43 
Dwsius 350. 357. 358 
DaicIeaOl.vict.67. 68. 83 
Daimachus PlatEenaia 400 
Dumenea 'naameui 54. 50 
Dalmatia 315, 33a 334. 336 



Damasias ai^. ep. 88 
Damaaiaa II areh. ep. 93. 19B 
" 01. viet. 193 



Damocratidaa Argima 86 
Damocritaa Ach. pnct. 311 
Damocritaa Mtal. pnet. 304. 305 
Demophon Pantalmutia 9a. 90 
Damophon llioaiidB 35 
Damophyle poetiia 93. 148 
Damoa 01. vkt. rSo. 181 
Damon orator 189 
Damoxenaa com. dot. 359 
Daoae 46. 55 
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Danui poetu 7. >44- 154 

Duuiu 3. 6. 14. 15. 31. 23. 34. 39- 45- 

65. 65. 76. 148 
Dandta OLTict. 163 
Duiel 134 
DirdBiuaai 
DsrdanuH 7. 13. 49- ^5 
Duina CoaoaMnniu 1S9. 114. 916. 

337. 339 
Danna HyrtMiM 99. 100. 158. 159. 

161. 303. 304. 319. 330. 331. 337. 

338 
Daniu Hedua 336. 337 
Darius NothiMiwS. 173. i74-»37-a38 
DuiiH Phunacii f. 3B4 
Dw™* 373- 374- 43* 
Dmtdoii 01. net. 84 
Ditamu AuMpluB 385 
DaUmcB dox 381 
Datia and Artaphenxa 161. 319 
David 116. 133. 133. 138 
D«bonh and Barak i3o 
Dniocea 84. 99. 100. loi 
Dnocbua hiat. 363 
Deion i£oli 34. 37 
Deiotania 334 
DeipbontM 58 
Delium 170. 377 

Denudes ontor 189. 190. 193. 26^ 
Demagona acriplor 431 
Demantna Ariatonla 13. 159. 161. 

300. 301. 303. 304. 438 
Demetrios Aiianthia V f. 389. 388 
Demetriua Calatianua 431 
Demetrius com. nov. 359 
Demetriua Erythneua 415 
Demetriua Eucerua 340. 346. 347 
Dematrina Eutltydemi f . 349 
Demetrius Ixkn 417 
Demetriua I^co 431 
Demetrius MacedomK les 309. 3id. 

318. 339 
Demetnua MaffDea 415 
Demetrius Nicator 339. 340. 344' 345' 

348. 365 
[)mietnn8 

194. 196. 197. 364, 373. 
Demetriua Plunna 303 
Demetrius PoUorcatee 193. 194. 195. 

196. 197. 307. 309. 3IO. 316. 317. 

3i8. 340 
Demetnoa Scepnna 306. 318. 413. 

413 
Demetnua Boter 339. 340. 343- 344. 

348-387 
Dnnetnua Zenodoteua 408 
Democharea oiUor 193. 193. 194. 197. 



Demodeahist. » 
DamoelideB ardi. cqp. 193 
Democritua phjl. 159. 165. 168. 1 

184. 361 
DemoKtoMa arcli. ap. 193 
Demophanea and Ecdemna 307 
Demopbitna arch. ep. 180 
Demophilus hist. 1S4. 363 



I. 349. 350. 
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Demosthenea orator 179. 180. i8a. 

183. 184. 185. 186. ' - " 

190. 191. 193. 347. : 

a5«-'5»»53afi4 
Demoatratua ardi. ep. 178 
Demotion arch. ep. 164 
DercrlBdas 176. 177. 338 
Deritea Harpali 33 
Deucalion 35. 35. 36. 54. 65 
Deucalioa Minoia f. 34. 54 
Dexitheua arch. ep. 179 
Dueua Aeh. rant. 311. 313 
Diagorea Mdius 104. 301 

DioearchuB 405 

Dicsogenea tng. 357 

Dicon 01. Tict. 179 

Didjmus gnmmaticus 337. 417 

Diuarchus orator 183. 188. 191. 193. 

194. i9<!. 364 
DmolocbuB com. vet. lOi. 357 
Dinon hiat. 363 
Dio etoicus 431 
Diodea arch. ep. 173 
Dioelea com. vet. 3^ 
Diode* 01. vict. 83 
Diodea Peparethiua 491 
Diodorus Cnmna 406 
Diodwua Elaitoa 431 
Diodorua Eiythivna poeta 147 
Diodoras peripataticua 310. 413 
Diodorus Siculua 334. 338. 416 
Diodorua Sioopenaia com. med. 359 
Diodotua Trypho 339. 344. 348 
Diogenes Apollomata 161 
Diogenes Babflontua 310. 313. 413 
Diogeuea c;rmciia 178. 191. 361 
Diogenes trag. 356 
Diogn^ua awh. t^. 161. 397 
Diognetns 01, Tkt. 156 
Diognetua Megadia fTaKilMHi 54 
Dion 164. 185. 337 
Diomedea 35 
DionfOB magna 341. 345 
Dion^dea tracicua 396. 409 
Dion7aiod<H^ia oiat. 303 
Dionyaios Attima 333. 418 
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DioDfsiuB CholcideuB 431 
Dionjuua HalicamuMOsia 397. 331. 
„.33S-.4i7, , 
J)umjm.v» laintnu 411 
Dionynus Magna 415 
IKoDfiiiu Metathameiim 397. 408 
Dionfuiu MilMiui iuat. 363 
Dkinjaiua MTtileuetu v«I Scjtobn- 

chion 431 
DianfaiuB nEricf^eta 336. 418 
DionTtiiu SioopeuBU com. nor. 359 
KoDyuns SyncnniMU 174. 178. iSa. 

187. 337. 356 
Dionjniua II Byncumnua 184. 187 
DionyaiuB Thru 316. 331. 414 
Dionvvodoma 01. vict. 180 
DiopWea Ach. pnet, 306 
DiDphantut arch. ep. 177 
Diophantua orator 181 
Diopithea 187 

[HtwcoridM niacu mftdtctia 416 
Diownuiaa 63 

IMotimuB orcb. ep. 169. 185 
Diotimua dux 179 
Diotimoa orator 188 
Diotimua ebnciu 414 
Diotraphea arch. ep. i79[recthu Diei- 

trephea] 
Diphilui arch. ep. 167 
Diphilua Knopenaia com. nov. 193. 

IMndotis 191 

DitiMle38o 

Diiun tSti 

Diua 350. 363. 360 

DiyUua hiart. 184. 188. 195. 363 

Dodomi 33. 35. 36 

Cn. Domidna Moacir 396. 391 

Cn. Domitiua Ahenobubua P. H. 403 

Doriana 5. 13. 41. 44. 45. 53. 379. 38a 

Doridaa Propods 1. 35 

Dorieua Letmidn faster 100. 30I. 303 

Dorieua Rhodina 01. vict. 169 

DoriniBchiia jGtol. pnet. 30a 

Dorii 37a 

Doras 3- 34- 44. S4- 75 

Dorylaut 418. 419 

D<W7«»» 66- >37- >38. K». aoi 

Douadaa acriptor 433 

Dotadu lethmii^ 

Dotadea 01. ^rt. 83 

Draco 90 

Dromo com. m«d. 359 

Dromodidea arch. ep. 163 

Dropidei arch. ep. 93 

Dropilua arch, ep, 88 

g^op« 33- 50. 59 

Diyopia 45 
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C. DuiUus 398 

Duria SamiuB 3^6. 408 

Dydalaiu 379 

l^me Acba^ 317 

DyadoetUi arch. ep. 181 

^*™« 350-.354- 356 

EcderouB and Demophanea 307 

EcbemoB 49. 55 

Echeatratus 55. 137. 300. 301 

EcteneB33 

EcphantidM com. vet. 357 

Egypt 163.165. 166.310. 331. 436.437 

Ehud 119 

Elah 134. 139 

Elaphebolion 939. 341. 343 

Elatea 188. 333 

Elatua Arcadia 49. 55. 65 

Bleana 87. 88. 93. 94. 96. 97. 183. 

186. 390 
Bkawr iig 

Electryon Perad f. 46. 55 
Blegeia NeM f. 5 
Elepbantina 333 
Ekua Amphmuchi 35 
Ekua Euiycyd« 3. 35. 75 
Eleuaie 43. 376 
Eleutherte 377. 379 
EU I30. 131. laa. 133. ia8 
Elijah 130 

ElU 58. 176. 370. 890. 391 
Bliaha 130. 133 
EJon 13^ 

Elpisea arch, ep, 184 
£liil35o 
Elymiei343 
Elymi ao 
Empedoclea pbiL aS. 159. 166. 167. 

168. a6i 
Endymion 35 
EuuaSj 

Ennea Hodoi a3g. 136 
Enoch 115.437 
EnoB 115.437 
Endmus Cretenaia 85 
'Houu luydXai poema 144. 154 
Epam^on arch, ep. 169 
Epaminondaa 97. 181. 1S3. 306. 313, 

338, 379 
Epd, Bin, Mum 5. 41 
Epentoa Ach. prct. 303 
Epeua Eudymiouia f. 35 
Epeua Panopei f . 35 
Ephuhea orator 1 88 
Ephii^ma 00m. med. 359 
EphoruB hiat. 187. 189. 163 
Ei»charmn« com. vet. 160. 163. 163. 

166. as7 
Epicntea com. med. 359 
og2 
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EfMcuniB phiL 187. 190. 191. 193. 

194. 197. 361. 397.199. 405 
EpidamnuB 90 
Epidaunia Al^ f. 4. >l 
Epidsanu J70. 189 
EpidrOTDUB Loriw. Thesa. pnet. 306 
EfHgraes com. med. 1S8. 359 
Epigoni poena 144. 154 
E[»r]tciu com. vet. 357 
Epimemdes phS. 87. 90. 93 
Epioiciu coniicuB 303. 411 
Epitelidas OL vict. 93 
Epini8 309 

EraaUtratus mediciu 396. 407 
EratoatheneB Crotoniatee 01. net. 93 
Eratoachenes Cyreiueaa 396. 398.301. 

303- 305- 410 
Erecntheiu 41. 43. 6g 
EretriaoB 8g. 159 
*Ef»(i Hesiodi 154 
Encnthonivu 30. 43' 
Eiichthoniiu IhirdBni f. 49 
Erinna 93. 148 
Eriima minor 185. 360 
Etiphus com. med. 359 
Erzidides arch. ep. 156 
EryiiaB arclioa 8$ 
Erjxiat 01. vict. ig7 
EMrhaddon 104. 108. 109. 110, iii. 

113. 114 
Esau 118 
Etaseta38o 

EteoclcB (Edipodis 48, 49. 54 
Euffimon Onneni 35 
Eutenetiu arch, ep, 188 
Eragoras 01. vict. 173 
ETtgoraa Cypriog 178. 179. 180. 181. 

Evander Arcaa 34 
Evander arch. ep. 179 
Evander phil. 303. 404. 411 
Eubulides arch. ep. 177 
EubulQB irch. ep. 180 
Eubulue com. med. 180. 358 
Eubulug orator 184. 186. 187. 364 
Eubcea 370. 393 
Eucharittus arch. ep. 183 
Eudea arch. ep. 169 
Euclides arch. ep. 175 
Eucratidea I 349 
Encratidet II 349 
Eoctemon arcE/ep. 173. 10^ 
Eudamidaa I 300. 301. 30O. 307 
Eudamidu II 300. 3oi. 107 
Eodenma Agelce II 55. 83 
EodemuB arch, ep. 185 
Eudemiu Parius 363 
II phil. 163. 361 



Enetes com. vet 163. 357 
EugamoD Cfrenaeus 94. 146, 147. 148 
Eugeon Samiua hist. 303 
Eunemenu Measeoiua 406 
ETilMerodachiay. 138. 135. 335.336 
Eumeliu Admeti 34 



EomelusB 

Eamenei CafdianiM 193. 193. 195. 



1339- 375 
Eumcnea II 305. 308. 339. 375. 376. 

377 
Eumanee Phileton &ater 375. 376 
Euoetii Jaaonia 34 
Eunicua com. vet. 358 
Ennomua «. 137. 138. 300. 3oi. aoj 
Eunomna LariM.Thesa. pnet. 306. 307 
EupalamuH Metiooia 43 
Euphaes Aotiochi f. 55 
Euphantua Olvnthiua 399. 300. 411 
EuphemuB arcD. tp. lyi 
Euphohon ChalddenBiB 396. 301.410 
Euphorioii traf . 356 
Euphranti tarns 374 
Euphiates the 434. 436 
EuphroQ com. med. 359 
Eupclemua 01. vict. 177 
EujHilia com. vet. 169. 17a. 171. 357 
Euiipidaa trag. 163. 166. 167. 168. 

169. 170. 173. 173. 174- 350 
Eunpidea trag. juo. 356 
Europe 435. 432 
Europia poema 144 
EuTopa 19 
EuroUa 33 
EuTotas 01. vict. 173 
Euryaliu Mecistei f. 35 
Eiuyanax Dorei f. 300 
Eurybataa 01. vicL 179 
Euryboa OL vict, 86 
Eiuyclea OL vict. 93 
Euryclidea 01. vict. 89 
EuTjcrates gS' 140. lOO. soi 
Euiycratea IT orEoiTcratidea 140.300. 

Etuycvda EDdvmionia f. 35 
Eurjdamidaa Agidia IV 300. 301 . a^. 

307 
Etuydice Pto). Soteria niw 363 
Euiyhta 01. vict. 189 
EuryleoD 54. 63 
Eurylochua dux 93. 198 
EuTTmedon dox 173 
EuiymedoD the lOf 
EurypoD Sot 55. 137- 138. aoo 
Eiuyathenea 55. 136. 300. 30i. 303. 

306. 307. 3^ 
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Euiyrthenes StheneU 45. 46. 47. 55. 65 
EutUppui arch. ep. lok 
EuthycTHtea et Cephuodota* 407 



Euthfcritut arch. ep. 190 
Euthydemus arch. ep. 156. 166. 168 
Euthydemiu Bactr. 343. 349 
EnthymeneS arch. ep. 168 
Enthynue arch. ep. 170 
Eutresis Arcadiae 384 
Euzenides com. vet. 163. 357 
Eiuenippiia arch. ep. 194 
Eiuenue and ProtuB 91 
Ezageotua Ol. vict. 171. 173 
Eiekiel 134. 13s 
Q. Fabiua Max. jEmilianua 313 
Q. FabiQi Max. AUobrogicna 315 
Q. Fabiiu Max. Servilianna 313 
Q. Fabina Max. Verrucoatia 303. 304 
FaleriiJS 



T. JFlavioa Veapaaianvia imp. 337. 396. 

Fniu«434 

A.Gabiniua 334. 347. 367. 368. 389 

Gall»d3i3 

Gallogned 306 

GameUon 339. 343 

Ganvmedeg 49 

Gauli ID Aua or Gallogneci 197. 380 

Gaul 434 

Gedroaia 190 

Gela53. 93. 161. 337 

Gelanor 13. ai 

GelonOLvict. 91 

Gelon Syraciu. aa. 161. 16a. 163. 337 

Gelon Hieronis II f. 303 

Geminue 414. 415 

GennanicuB Qeaar Dnui f. 337 

Gideon I30 

Gigantomachia poema 144 

Glauciaa 01. Tict. 93 

Glauinuea arch. ep. 168 

Glaucippua arch. ep. 173 

Glancon Leagri f. 335 

Gtaucus M^jti 55 

GlaucuB ChiuB 8^ 

GlancuB Hippoclia 35 

Glaucua Siayphi 35 

Gorgiaa arch. ep. 197. 396 

Gorgiaa orator 165. 167. 169. 363 

Oorgo Cleomenia I fiUa aoo. 304 

Gorpiteua 350. 358. 359 

GrsKriaa 
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GratcuB Theasali f. 3i. 55 
Grus Arcbdai S4> 57 
GraiucuB the 189 
Gyffes 84. 85. 333 
Gyhppua 173 
Gylia 01. vict. 88 
Gymnoptedia 87. 88 
Hebron 45 
Hiemon Alectoria 35 
Hiemoii Pelaagi 31. ^ 
HECmoD Thoaotia 35 
Ha]i» 389. 390 
Haliartus 377 
Haliartua llierBandri f. 4 
Ham S3 

Hamifcar Barcaa 399 
Hamutal 116 
Hannibal 399. 301. 303. 

305- 307- 380 
Harau 116 
HarpwnB loi 
HarpaltiB Amyclte 33 
Harpahia 190. 191 
Hasdnibal 300. a/' ~ 
Hasdnibal F 
Haiael 131. 139. j 
Heber 1 15. 437 
Hecnbeua Abdeiita 406 
HecatEeua hiat. 158. 159. 160. 163 
Hecato RhodinB 414 
HecatombKon 339. 340. 343. 945. 357. 

3S8 
Hecatomnua 130. 331 
Hector AmpU^ pronepoa 59 
Hector Priami filiua 49 
Hegemachm arch. ep. 195 
Hegemon arch. ep. 190 
Hegemon com. vet. 17a. 357 
Hegemon orator 193. 364 
H^reaianax 41 ■ 
H^eaiaa arch. ep. 190 
Ht^Ceainua Pergamenua 413 
HqceBintiB poeta 147. 433 
Hegeeippus rel Crobyloa com. nor. 

HegeaippuB vel Crabylua orator 187. 

364 
Hcgeaippna acriptor 433 
HegestratuB arch. ep. 155 
Hwetor Nelei f. 54 
H^a S- 3a 
Heliodoma 343 
UellanicuB Agathoclia grnmroaticua 

408 
Hdlaniciu hiet. 9. 160. 169. 174. a63 
HeUanodics 93 
Hellen DeucalioniB vel PhAii 3. ai. 

34- 36- 34- 55- 78 
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H ,w* ^- 3'- S" 

Hdk>pui40 

HelcM 130 

Helott 136. 139.164. aaa.aSi. 181.^83 

Uelvetii 316 

Menioctius com. med. 359 

HepbeatioD i()i 

Heraclea Eiuini 94. 155. 380 

Heraclea poema S8. 143. 144 

HerHclideH com. med. 1B6. agS 

HeradidH BrTttineiu mediciu 417 

Henclidea Lembua 310. 311. 316.413 

Herscltdea Ponticiu 405 

Heraclitua Halkarn. aoj). 416 

Heraditiu phil. 159. 166. 167. a6o 

Henea Arcadite 384 

HercolM 5. 6. 7. 45. 46. 47. 55. 65. 

76. 14a 
Hermachua EpKureua 409 
Herrosuni prom. 418. 439 
Henneeus menua 341 
Heniugoraa rhetor 333. 415 
Hentu^onuTheodoreoe 331. 333.418 
Hermeias Methynuueiu ^0. 303 
Hermioiw 370. 189. 390 
Hermippua com. vet. 168. 169. 170. 3g7 
Hermippiu Smjmueua 304. 404. 411 
Hennocrates 1^0 
H«ro Alexandnniu 414 
Herod 33S 

Henidee arch. ep. 333 
Herodicua Crateteua 413 
HerodicuB hiat. itia 
Herodorus ■criptor 413 
Herodotaa hiat, 146. 153. 159. 161. 

16a. 163. 163. 167. 169. 173. a6a 
Heropbilua medicus 407 
Heaiodua poeta 80. 14a. 143. I4S- 

U6- 153 „ 
Heapena or Berenice 37a 
Heiekiah 104. 106. 107. 134. 136. 

'»9' '33- '34- 135 
Hexion laq 

Hicetaon Laomedontia 49 
Hicetaa Ariatociatia 55 
Uierai navarchut 179 
Hieromnemon arch. ep. 193 
Hieron^us Cardianna hut. 195. 363 
HieroDfmua Rhodiua 199. 410 
UierODymua Syraciu. 337 
Hiero 1 158. 160. 163. 163. 164. sa-j. 

138 

Hiero U aa-j. 396. 397. 300. 303 
Himera 88 
Hippalcimiu 34 
Hipparchua arch. ep. 160 
HipparchiH Bithfnua 310. 313. 313. 
314. 413. 414 



Hipparcbu com. vet. 35S 
Hipparchua Knatrati 150. igi. 158. 

159. 199 
Hipparinns Dionia 337 
HipinM Pimattati 158. 159. 173. 199 
Hippodea Nelei 54 
Hippodidea arch. ep. 94 
Hippocratea Gebe ga. 337 
Hippocratea mediciu 165. 168. atil 
Hippocratidea LeotTchi^ aoo 
Hippodamaa arch. ep. 180 

Hippolochua Bellen^ontia 35 
Hippolochns I^iiM. ThsM. pnet. 308 
HippolTtua Phfesti napoa 30 
Hippomeuea archou 84 
Hipponaz poeta 156. 157. a6o 
Hipponoua Anaxagors 55 
Hippoatratua OL vict. 94 
Hippotea Cnopi frater 54 
Hippothua Cercfonis 13. 50. 55 
Hippothua Fhylantia 55. 6a 
Hippjs hiet. 363 
Hiatueotia 44 
HiatuBUi 160 
HodfBdocua Cfni 34 
Holopherues Ariamnis 385. 386 
Holophwnea Cappadox 387 
Homeridie igi 
Homenis 68. 69. 70. 80. 138. 143. 146. 

149. 151- '5i 
Homema tra^cua 396. 407. 409 
Hoahea 108. 134. 133 
Hfadntbua 33 
Hyantea 3a. 33. 34 
Hjrbreai orator 339. 331. 416 
Hfbrilidea arch. ep. loi 
Hfdaapea the aij 
Hyola 93 

HfUua Hereulia 55. 57, 64. 65. 76 
HfperberetRUB 550. 351. 359. 360 
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lliraayinachiu Tbeasal. prat. 307 
Thraarmedea Nestoria 54 
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'ndnua 303 
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T^mandra Tfndarei f. 31 
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l^modei aich. ep. 168 
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'Hmodea com. nor. 191. 359 

Tlmocratea arch. ep. 183 
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Hmon Phliamua 396. 999. 301. 405. 
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Tinioathenea arch. ep. 163 
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llmothciia com. med. 959 
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'Hmotheiia poeta 177. 184. 360 
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llsaiiieiiua Theraandn 48. 54 
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Tis" 350. 359 
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TlepolemuB arch. ep. 165 
'Repoleniua Hercnlia 6. 47. 55 
Tohit 103 

Tolgoa or Golgoa qi 
Tolmidea 165. 1667167. ''3 
Tomi colonia 69 
Trapeiua 83. 89 
Trebia303 
Tretum 437 

TViopaais. 16. 19. 31.55 
Tripoli 438. 439 
Tripolia Arcadiie 384 
TnBwn 3?o. 38^. 390 
TroB Erichthonii f. 40 
"nTpliffna Ptol. Aidetia f. 363. 367. 

TirpbffinB Ptol. Phyaconia f. Antiochi 
i uxor 346. 363. 366 
grammaticaB 417 
illiua Cicero 313. 334 
Tunetum 438 
TydeuB 35 

TyndareUB (Ebali f. 33 
Tyramuo grammaticua 316. 330. 331. 
„ 338- 41?- 4J6 

TyrBmuo Jan. greinmaticua 331, 417 
IVraa colonia 83 
lye 189 
l^henua 36. 37 
IVto Salmonei f. 35. 54 
T^tena poeta 85. 96. 97- 98. 147 
lyrjrmmaa 01. nsA. 165 
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P. Venlidius 319 

Vercingetorix 335 

Veimina 304 

VMtini 318 

H. VipMiiiui Agripp* 330. 333. 334. 

484 
Vtriathua3ii. 313.313 
Viridonuru* 301 
Vitdliiu imp. 354 
Vononet I Aimcea XVI 337 
Xanthkui 330. 354. 356 
Xanthippus ■rch. ep. i6> 
Xaathus i^. ai 
XanthuH hut. i6£. 36a 
Xanthua poeta 147 
Xenienetus aich. ep. 176 
Xenagotai Beiiptot 433 
XenarchuB Ach. pnet. 308 
Xcnaichua com. med. 359 
Xenarchiu munt^^raphuB 178, 158 
Xenocles tniff. 173. 356 
Xenocntea AKrigenltnuB 156 ' 
Xenocretea poil. 177. 18S. 193. 195, 

361 
Xenomedca hiat. 361 
Xenophanea Adramjttenua 415 
Xenophane* phi). 157. 158. 159. 163. 

166. 360 
Xeoophon com. vet. 358 
Xenophon liiat. 170. 173. [76. 176. 
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Xenophon 01. vict. 164 
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Xeixes II 337. 338 
Xuthus HelieniB t. 34. 37. j 
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Zadiariah 133 

ZacTntbua 370 

Zaleucus 87 

Zama 304 

Zebudah ta6 

Zedekiab 133. 134. 136. 134. 135 

Zeno CiUeuB phil. 195. 197. 161. 397. 

406 
Zeno Elmtea [^. 159. 164. 166. 168. 

Zeno BpicureuB 330. 413 
Zeno imp. ^63 
Zeno RhbdiuB 304. 413 
Zeno TaraenaiB 303. 411 
ZenodotuB Crateteua 406 
Zenodotua Epfaeaius 397. 408 
ZenodotUB TrtEzeoiuE 433 
Zeuxidamua Archidami f. 55. 140. 300. 

ZeuxidamuB Leotychidis f. loo. 305 

Zeuxippns MeRarenaia 89 

Zeuxippus Sicjron. 30 

ZeuiU medicua 416 

Zielas Bithynua 339. 379 

Zimri 134. 129 

Zipcetea Bithynus 379. 380 

Zoilua criticUB 405 

Zoroaater 1 14 

Zybixtes Bithynus 379. 380 



ERRATA 

p. VI. 3! for " Temmirea" read •' 
7 1. 17 for " Helen" r. " Hellen" 
31 1.41 for "Msrathiiu" reid "Mamiut" 
46 1. 10 for " Acriaiiu" iwl " Pnatui" 
66 1. 1! tor " E™w»thene«" r. " Eiuetiui" 
88 B. C. 776 1. 7 for " 32" r. " 36" 
S3 B. C. 738 for ■■ Ardiiaa" read " Clidicut' 
98 1. 25 for <■ Hewnu" mid " Ansdia" 
leS B. C. 461 L 1 for " Conon" md '■ Cimon" 
S29 note read "2,110,000" 
23') L 25 for " JdioiakEin" r. " JehotakEn" 
236 L IIP far " Jaduon" read "of Jackaon" 
238 L antepenult, for " Slit" rand ■■4ln" 
230 1. 16 br <■ of Corcyra" read "to Corcyra" 
308 B. C. 181 1. 2 read <■ Ingauni" 
343 L 20 for "wai" rMd "were" 
375 1. 32 for " Tidum" read " Tieium" 
885 L ult. for ■■ Alagi" read " the Slagl'* 
480 i. 7 for "preoeptor" r. " father Hid pracaptor' 
432 L S6 foe " M" read '• 296" 
431 1. 10 for ^ggple read ^g]fpH 
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